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OUCCESS  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS  By 
C’  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  1  vol.  16mo.  $IJW. 
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CUCCESS  AND  ITS  CONDITIONS.  A 

^  litoT»ry  resident  of  New  York,  writes  to  the  Boston 
Transcript  follows :  **  Ever>‘  now  and  then,  the  dweller* 
in  thi*  mart  ami  nietn»p»>lis,  who  read  ‘Ivioks  that  are 
books/  feel  constrained  bv  jrratitnde  to  acknowledge  their 
obligations  tolioston  for  literar>’  favors  receivi'd;  and  it  is 
long  since  am  thing  has  provinl  such  a  satisfhctoi^’  intel- 
li'ctaal  treat' as  llic  new  volume  by  ^win  r.  Wliipple, 
•Success  and  its  C'omlitions/ just  publlshinl  by  J.  K,  Os¬ 
good  tt  Co.*’  _ 

^TR.  WHIPPLE’S  NEW  BOOK.  $  1.50. 

1*L  “The  sound  sense,  the  vigomus  logic,  the  striking 
illustrations  and  the  high  tone  of  these  discussions  arc 
alike  charming  to  the  aesthetic  ami  the  practical.  Seldom 
has  so  much  genuine  wisdom  ami  noble  argument  bi'en 
combined  in  a  single  volume.  It  is  a  kind  of  n*ading  which 
oquall}’  gratidos  the  taste,  the  conscience,  and  the  heart, 
we  pnmdly  cite  the  volume  as  a  tine  example  of  the  le- 
;dtimate  result  of  a  culture  drawn  wholly  from  English 
liteniture.  It  should  be  caivfully  pondered  by  young 
men;  it  will  ele\*atc  their  ideal  of  life,  suggest  the  best 
mental  .and  moral  di.'«cipline,  and  confirm  their  most  pure 
and  true  aspirations.”  _ 

^OETHE’S  FAUST.  Translated  into 

VT  English  Verse.  Bv  Batard  Tatlor.  Part  Second, 
completing  the  work.  1  vol.  Imperial  kvo.  Vniform  with 
Longfellow’s  Dante  and  Bryant’s  Homer. 

The  entire  Work,  2  vols..  Cloth,  S  lU.OO ;  Half  Calf,  $  2U.00. 


TRAYLOR’S  TRANSLATION  of  FAUST. 

-I.  “  Noonecan  accuse  Mr.  Ta5’lor  of  presumption  In  en¬ 
tering  upon  the  great  enterprisefwhich  calls  for  so  many  rare 
and  high  qualifications  for  its  successful  accomplishment, 
llie  result  fhily  justifies  the  undertaking.  It  is  certain 
that  no  other  translator  has  ever  produced  so  complete  and 
accurate  an  image  of  the  ori.ginal.  'llie  tones  of  Coctho’s 
Ivre  are  echoed  in  the  same  sweet  and  sublime  music 
which  he  drew  from  its  harmonious  chords.  Not  only 
the  mighty  thoughts  of  the  in.spii*ed  artist,  but  the  subtle 
melodies  of  his  verse,  are  clotho<l  in  forms  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  rhythmical  proptirtions  in  which  they  twk 
shape  in  the  spontaneous  outtIo..;ngs  of  his  genius.”  — 
Sete  York  Tribune. 


T^AUST.  Tran&latea  by  Bayard  Taylor. 

**  It  Is  a  work  of  patient,  loving  labor,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  Is  the  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind 
which  has  ev«*r  been  pnxluced.  Perhaps  we  shall  bo  con¬ 
tradicted  when  we  assert  that  only  a  poet  is  competent  to 
appreciate  pertt^ctly  a  poetic  work;  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  oniv  an  important  poet  should  venture  to  attempt  the 
translation  of  a  great  pix^m,  since  he  must  assimilate  it 
thoroughly,  and  so  po>sess  it  that  it  shall  be  repn>duce«(l 
bv  and  from  him.  lie  who  is  able  thus  to  n*produce 
jYausf^  as  Bayard  Taylor  ha'«  done,  must  himself  have  been 
consecrateil  'to  the  priesthood  of  Poeto*.”  —  3>if- Ibrier 
Jlandelt^Zeitun  g . 


'T'AYLOR’S  FAUST,  Complete.  $10.00. 

JL  “  In  Boston  has  appeared  an  English  Translation  of 
(b>othe’.s  ‘  Faust  *  by  Bayard  Taylor,  w  hich  combines  the 
excellences  of  fideliiv  to  the  text  and  of  poetic  expression 
in  80  remarkable  a  degree  that  it  is  rightly  consldere<i  a 
masterpiece  of  translation  and  will  be  pn'ferred  to  all  pre¬ 
vious  English  translations.”— Zeitung(lA.'igi^ic), 

fl'OPICS  OF^  THE~TIME.  By^James 

J  Parton.  1  vol.  12mo.  $2.00. 

Contents.  —  Uncle  Sam’s  Treatment  of  bi.s  Servants, 
The  Yankees  at  Home,  Congressional  Pocca<lilloes,  Intei^ 
national  Copyright,  Our  Hainan  Catholic  Brethren,  How 
(’ongress  wastes  its  Time,  The  Clothes  3I.ania,  Log-Roll¬ 
ing  at  Washington,  Our  Israellti^h  Brethren,  Corr«*sp(md- 
ence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  i'he  (iovemment  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 


PARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

X  “  The  eleven  es^ayR  which  make  up  this  volume  have, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken.  be<*ii  puhlisued  in  magazines, 
where  their  point  and  vivacity  gave  them  much  ])opulari- 
ty.  Mr.  l^artoii  is  always  interesting,  his  style  is  easy 
and  his  effects  are  exceedingly  well  managed.  1  hese  cs- 
.'iiys  can  lx*  commended  as  good  n-ading  and  of  permanent 
value  in>irtucof  the  experience  and  thought  they  prove.” 
~~  Philad^phia  Po^t. 

TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME.  $2.00, 

”  They  discuss  important  subjects,  and  are  character¬ 
ized  by  that  careful  research  and  incisive  statement  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Mr.  Parton.”  — X  I".  Commercial  Adeertiser, 


PARTON’S  TOPICS  OF  THE  TIME. 

A  “Mr.  Parton’s  statistics  arc  not  only  valuable  but 
often  amusinn;  his  anecdotes  are  to  the  isiint  and  IiIrIiIv 
illustrative;  his  Braver  information  Is  iir.pressivelv  im‘- 
parted.  He  has  taken  a  sreat  deal  of  trouble  in  his  inves- 
tlpitions,  and  has  wrought  together  an  immense  numlxT 
of  things  worth  knowing,  and  by  tn'ating  appaiently  in¬ 
congruous  topics  from  the  same  imint  of  view,  in  Pailmi- 
tzivg  them,  as  one  may  say,  has  made  tliem  apjH'ar  to 
jsstsess  a  quite  regular  and  l•.■gitimale  sequence.”  — 

Count  r.  _ 

TTARTTS  GEOLOGY  AND  PHYSI- 

O  CAL  <;EO(iKAPHY  OF  P»U.VZIL.  Profusely  II- 
lustratiM.  1  vol.  hvo.  $  5.00. 

“  It  would  be  of  no  avail  to  attempt,  in  a  brief  notice,  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  store  of  facts  abuit  Brazil  which 
this  rich  volume  contains.  Profi*ssor  Hartt  takes  us  fn»m 
pn»vince  to  province  over  the  great  field  of  his  exploni- 
tions,  along  the  exteasive  coasts,  up  rivers  andtbnm^h 
tbn*sts,  over  plains  and  mountains,  until  he  has  shim-n  us 
the  whole  fact*  of  the  land,  Ims  point(*tl  out  to  us  its  strik- 
ing  features  and  Its  most  remarkable  objects  of  lnt<*rest, 
when  we  feel  almost  as  if  wc  had  ourselves  probed  the 
soils,  hammered  the  rocks,  inspected  the  coralM,  brought 
to  light  the  trea.sures  of  caves,  t]in*a<led  the  Ibrests,  and 
otherwise  gathered  the  elements  of  a  complete  sketch  of 
tliat  great  region  which  Brazil  is.” 


TTARTTS  BRAZIL.  $  5.00.  “  Not  only 

Xl  will  students  of  science  receive  the  volume  with 
particular  satisfaction,  but  who«*ver  is  practically  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  resources  of  south  AVmerica,  and  opportunities 
for  enterprise,  will  find  In  it  a  trustworthy  guide  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  important  facts,  while  to  all  who 
acknowledge  the  duty  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
great  regi<  ms  of  the.  «tfirlh  the  seats  of  human  life,  it  will 
render  a  great  anil  grateful  service.”  —  The  Ej;aminer. 
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We  print  in  this  number  finely  executed  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Princess  LociSE  ond  the  Mar¬ 
quis  OK  Lorne,  cnKraved  from  recent  photo¬ 
graphs.  In  our  ne.xt  issue  yvc  shall  have  tlic 
pleasure  of  placing  before  our  readers  a  superb 
double-page  engraving  giving  full-length  por¬ 
traits,  in  the  bridal  costumes,  of  Princess  Lou¬ 
ise’s  eiglit  bridesmaids,  —  Lady  Grace  Gor¬ 
don,  Lady  Constance  Seymour,  Lady  M.art 
Butler,  Lady  Florence  Gordon  Lennox, 
Lady  Elizaiieth  Cambbell,  Lady  Alice 
Fitzgerald,  L.vdy  Agatha  Russell,  and 
Lady  Florence  Montagu. 


Messrs.  Ja.mes  R.  Osgood  &  Co.  have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Bret  Harte 
by  which  he  is  to  write  exclusively  for  their 
mriodicais,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
Evert  Saturday.  They  have  the  pleasure 
of  stating  that  the  columns  of  this  Journal  will 
shortly  contain  contributions  from  his  pen. 

The  volume  of  Every  Saturday  for  1870, 
substantially  bound  in  green  cloth  covers,  with 
bevelled  edges,  and  appropriate  lettering,  can  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Publishers.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  call  the  reader’s  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  superb  engravings  and  the 
vast  amount  of  choice  letterpress  comprised  in 
the  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty  pages  of  this 
volume.  Price,  $  7.00  per  copy. 


TIU:  CONDITION  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

IN  considering  the  duty  of  the  General 
Government  tow.ird  the  South  at  the 
present  time  the  first  question  is.  What  are 
the  facts :  And  since  they  are  not  easily  got 
at,  and  are  of  a  kind  e.xceedingly  liable  to 
exaggeration  or  misrepresentation,  in  two 
directions  at  least,  wc  cannot  be  too  careful 
in  their  investigation. 

In  the  first  place  that  there  have  been  of 
late  serious  outrages  perpetrated  against  the 
rights  of  person  and  property  in  various  parts 
of  the  Southern  States,  it  is  now  too  late  to 
deny.  Well-authenticated  instances  have 
come  to  hand  from  every  one  of  those  States, 
except  Virginia,  although  the  complaints 
from  several  have  not  been  of  such  a  nature 
that,  had  they  stood  alone,  they  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  country.  Tlie 
evidence  on  the  subject  is  produced  not 
only  by  the  alleged  sufferers  and  by  Federal 
officers,  but  by  the  editors  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  at  the  South,  governors  of  States, 
and  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity, 
—  all  members  of  the  Democratic  or  Con¬ 
servative  party.  We  add  this  fact  as  of  ma¬ 
terial  importance  for  reasons  which,  if  they 
are  not  obvious,  will  be  apparent  further  on. 
'fhere  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  about  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  alleged  disorders,  nor  about 
their  seriousness  as  an  element  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation  at  the  South.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  adduce  any  testimony  on  this  point 
except  such  as  will  be  involved  in  that  cited 
in  the  next  pan^raph. 

I  The  character  of  these  disorders,  taking 


the  fonu  of  violations  of  law,  is  the  real 
question  at  issue.  Undoubtedly  thev  reveal 
considerable  local  difl'erences,  with  tlio  com¬ 
mon  character  of  being  directed  against  ne¬ 
groes  and  “  carpet-baggers.”  In  some  cases 
they  seem  to  have  no  political  animus,  be¬ 
ing  merely  such  demonstrations  of  the  “  dan¬ 
gerous  classes  ”  as  would  be  likely  to  arise 
in  any  unsettled  society,  colored  by  the  jie- 
culiarities  of  the  South  at  the  close  of  a 
great  war  resulting  in  emancipation  and 
other  cognate  changes.  In  other  cases 
there  has  been  a  more  extended  and  defi¬ 
nite  organization,  having  |ioIitical  ends  in 
view,  though  not  very  clearly  defined. 
Sometimes  the  objects  aimed  at  appear  to 
involve  the  practical  defeat  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  and  the  abrogation  of  impar¬ 
tial  sufi'rage,  while  in  others  they  are  rather 
in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  negro 
e([uality,  the  continued  denial  of  amnesty  to 
the  late  rebels,  the  jiolitical  repression  of 
those  Yvho  hold  seven  tenths  of  the  jirop- 
erty  of  the  South,  and  who  arc,  as  the  late 
Governor  Andrew  said,  the  “  natural  lead¬ 
ers  ”  of  the  section,  and  against  the  univise 
policy  —  at  once  feeble  and  irritating  —  of 
sonic  of  the  Southern  State  (iovernments. 
Ex-Governor  Perry,  ol’  South  Carolina, 
detailing  3vhat  he  calls  “  the  .shameless  cor¬ 
ruption,  briber)',  and  roguery  ”  olficially  ))er- 
iM^trated  in  that  State,  says :  “  It  is  inqwssi- 
i)le  for  tliis  thing  to  go  on  and  to  preserve 
order  in  the  State.”  In  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Ku-lvlux  organization  took  on  a 
jieouliar  form,  a  member  of  the  order  testi¬ 
fies  :  “  Part  of  the  obligation  was  to  deprive 
negroes  of  all  rights  under  the  laws ;  the 
main  object  was  to  prevent  negroes  from  vot- 
ing  by  going  around  disguised  and  frighten¬ 
ing  them  so  that  they  would  not  go  to  the 

f lolls.”  In  Kentucky,  Judge  Pryor,  ofFrank- 
in  County,  in  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
wliile  recounting  some  of  the  outrages  of 
Yvhiclihe  had  been  cognizant,  said  :  “  In  the 
absence  of  these  unlawful  bands  of  men  the 
social  condition  of  the  country  would  be 
undisturbed,  and  justice  meted  out  in  our 
courts  in  accordance  with  the  laivs  of  the 
land.  This  cannot  be  any  political  organi¬ 
zation.”  In  the  same  State  Judge  Bruce,  in 
a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  of  Shelby  Coun¬ 
ty,  says  :  “  This  is  the  most  cowardly,  fiend¬ 
ish,  and  unpardonable  class  of  criminals  with 
which  the  State  is  cursed,  and  they  are 
generally  called  Ku-Klux.  They  seem  to 
have  some  kind  of  organization.  How  they 
originated  or  of  whom  they  are  composed,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  learn;  nor  what 
their  particular  object  is  I  am  unable  to 
divine,  unless  we  infer  it  from  their  acts. 
Judging  their  characters  and  objects  from 
their  acts,  I  should  infer  that  they  are  gen¬ 
erally  men  of  the  most  abandoned  charac¬ 
ters,  —  in  other  words,  thieves,  robbers,  and 
murderers ;  and  their  objects,  in  part,  the 
gratification  of  a  base,  unmanly  prejudice 
against  a  generally  peaceable,  unofiending, 
and,  to  some  extent,  helpless  portion  of 
our  population,  but  chiefly  plunder  by  .'■tcal- 
ing  and  robbing  ivhoever  they  can.”  Wc 
might  quote  from  some  half  a  dozen  South¬ 
ern  Democratic  newspapers  lying  before  us 
to  the  same  effect  with  the  above  declara¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

'Jliesc  quotations  are  not  only  proof  of 
the  reality  and  extent  of  the  outrages,  hut 
of  their  character  in  different  localities  and 
of  the  sentiment  held  toward  them  by  the 
best  minds  of  the  South  Yvithout  regani  to 
partisan  distinctions.  The  other  results  of 
our  investigation  into  this  question  of  the 
fact  of  Southern  outrages  may  be  condensed 
as  follows :  First,  a  somewhat  incorrect 
impression  has  been  jiroduccd  by  publishing 
lists  of  outrages  Yvhich  have  in  some  cases 
extended  over  more  than  two  years,  when 
there  has  been  a  partial  or  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  troubles  within  the  last  six 
months.  In  other  cases  disorders  have 
transpired  recently;  but,  on  the  whole,  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  class  of  violations 
of  law  at  the  South  has  been  on  the  increase 
during  the  last  year. 

Secondly,  the  disorders  complained  of 
have  generally  been  confined  to  tne  interior 
and  remote  counties,  .“O  that  large  sections 
of  every  Southern  State  have  been  peaceful 
and  law-abiding. 

Tliirdly,  the  numlxTs  of  those  engaged 
cither  actively  or  passively  in  these  illegal 
combinations  liave  probably  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  must  buar  in  mind  that 
their  modes  of  operation  —  appearing  dis¬ 
guised,  in  organized  bands  at  night,  among 
a  rural,  superstitious,  and  helpless  popula¬ 
tion,  and  carrying  out  their  plans  with  an  effi¬ 
ciency  deriv^  from  the  experience  of  their 
leaders  in  the  Confederate  armies  —  have 
been  just  those  calculated  to  give  an  undue 
inmression  of  their  power  and  numbers. 
We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  estimate  of 


their  strength  as  40,000  in  North  Carolina 
alone,  and  200,000  in  all  the  South,  is  an 
estimate  totally  unYv.uranted,  not  to  say 
absurd. 

Fourthly,  and  the  ugly  fact  remains  on 
record,  as  stated  by  Senator  Sherman,  that 
“  in  all  this  extent  of  territory,  no  man  has 
ever  been  convicted  or  punished  for  any  of 
these  (Ku-Klux)  offences,  not  one.”  'nic 
State  Government  of  South  Carolina  has 
tried  it  and  failed;  the  Federal  officers  in 
Kentucky  have  had  the  same  experience ; 
the  Governor  of  Mississippi  is  now  trying  the 
experiment ;  and  the  Governor  of  Alabama 
has  promised  the  President  that  he  will  ex¬ 
ecute  the  laws  whenever  they  shall  he  again 
violated ;  but  thus  far  the  fact  is  as  stated 
by  Senator  Sherman.  It  would  seem,  then, 
tl'iat  the  disturlKTs  of  the  peace  have  a 
support  and  sympathy  from  a  jiart  of  the. 
Southern  jieoplc  which  makes  the  actual 
number  of  the  Ku-Klux  miscreants  of  little 
consequence. 

Fifthly,  the  |M)litical  hearings  of  this  class 
of  outrages  arc  “  easier  to  be  imagined  than 
described.”  The  fact  that  .all  the  guilty  jiar- 
ties  are  Democrats  and  all  the  victims  are 
Ih'piiblicans  indicates,  wc  presume,  merely 
the  Southeru  origin  of  the  trouble,  and  is 
not  otherwise  of  partisan  significance.  Any 
amount  of  testimony  could  lie  cited  to  shoiv 
tiiat  leading  Demociats,  like  General  Brcck- 
eniidge  and  the  Kentucky  judges  quoted 
above,  and  the  editors  of  the  chief  I)cmo- 
cratic  iiewspajicrs  of  the  South,  have  con¬ 
demned  the  Ku-Kliix  movement  in  the 
strongest  terms.  And  yet  so  far  as  jio¬ 
litical  objects  come  into  play,  the  Ku-Klux 
and  the  Democrats  are.  necessarily  in  syiii- 
pathy,  and  that  sympathy  —  and  in  some 
cases  fear  —  is  probably  operative  with  too 
many  Democrats  to  the  e.xtent  of  their 
doing  nothing  to  secure  the  punishment 
of  the  criminals,  and  that  in  most  South¬ 
ern  communities  amounts  to  fccm'ing  their 
entire  immunity.  Whether  jiolitical  con¬ 
siderations  alone,  as  in  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  18G8,  might  not  be  so  varied 
as  to  enable  the  Democratic  leaders  of  the 
South  to  control  these  janizaries  of  their 
party,  remains  to  bo  seen. 


CAUCUS  IN  CONGRESS. 

"ITTE  do  not  now  dispute  that  caucus  has 
11  a  legitimate  field  of  ojicration,  though 
it  is  to  he  noted  that  the  caucus  system  is 
yearly  growing  iveakcr  as  an  clement  in 
Jiolitical  affairs.  Certain  jiroceedings  in 
Congress  during  the  last  lour  or  five  weeks 
move  us  to  calf  attention  to  its  abuses  and 
unwarrantable  assuinjitions.  Tliis  abuse 
and  assumption  is  twofold  in  aim  and 
character :  First,  there  is  wrong-doing 
and  prejudice  to  the  public  welfare  in 
bringing  matters  before  a  caucus  for  decis¬ 
ion  ;  and.  Second,  there  is  an  inlVingenient 
of  private  right  and  a  trespass  on  national 
policy  in  the  attempt  to  legislate  under  the 
decree  of  a  caucus  majority. 

Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Sumuer  as  an  il¬ 
lustration.  Here  is  a  citizen  of  the  highest 
public  standing,  whose  rejiiiblicanism  no 
sensible  man  has  ever  questioned,  and  ivliosc 
whole  lile  has  been  devoted  to  the  largest 
ideals  of  American  sla'tcsmai>shiti.  What 
may  be  called  his  jiersonal  policy  has 
frequently  been  criticised,  —  wc  ourselves 
have  sjioken  of  it  with  entire  candor,  — but 
evcrj’hody  admits  that  his  service  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  been  wise,  prudent,  and  far-seeing, 
while  his  exjierience  and  knowledge  ren¬ 
dered  him  jire-cminently  fit  for  eontinuance 
in  the  jiosition  he  had  so  long  adorned  ami 
dignified.  As  against  him,  we  do  not  h»  - 
lieve  the  Senate  yet  so  debased  that  even 
one  quarter  of  its  members  would  have 
voted  lor  Simon  Cameron  if  entirely  free 
to  exercise  their  own  will  and  jirelercnce. 
Twenty-six  of  them,  lor  reasons  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  discuss,  voted  in  caucus 
to  depose  Mr.  Sumner,  and,  of  all  men,  jiut 
Mr.  Cameron  in  his  place ;  and  by  a  vigor¬ 
ous  use  of  the  party  whip,  this  decree  of 
caucus,  against  all  jirotest  and  jileading  of 
individuals  and  the  country  at  large,  was 
ratified.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  less  than 
a  majority  of  the  Republican  meinliers  of 
the  body  made  this  decree,  so  that  even  on 
mere  party  grounds  its  ratification  cannot 
be  defended.  More  than  that :  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  provided  that  “  the  Senate  shall  aji- 
jioint  its  standing  committees  ”  —  the  Senate, 
observe ;  not  a  caucus,  nor  even  a  majority 
of  the  dominant  party,  but  the  Senate  itself 
in  its  entirety.  Here  then  was  a  flagrant 
and  indefensible  abuse  perpetrated  in  tiie 
name  of  caucus. 

The  indictment  against  this  contrivance 
of  politicians  should,  however,  be  put  on 
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^tronger  grounds  than  those  directly  re¬ 
lating  to  individuals.  The  House  at  the 
])resent  spring  session  passed  various  bills, 
among  which  were  those  abrogating  the 
taritr  duties  on  coal  and  salt.  These  are 
measures  of  the  first  iinjwrtance  to  certain 
jK)rtions  of  the  country.  The  majority  of  a 
Senate  caucus  decrees  that  they  shall  go 
over  to  next  winter  for  consideration.  This 
is  a  gross  abuse  of  caucus.  If  a  majority  of 
the  .Senate  in  open  session  votes  to  post{K>ne 
action  on  a  pending  bill,  whatever  censure 
may  be  passed  ujwn  persons  for  their  votes, 
no  just  ground  oi  complaint  can  lie  against 
the  Senate  as  a  whole  for  the  exercise  of 
its  plain  right.  But  here  is  a  denial  of 
action  by  a  mere  majority  of  a  caucus  ma¬ 
jority.  The  majority  of  a  I  louse  caucus  de¬ 
clared  lor  a  certain  bill  to  suppress  Ku-Klux 
outrages,  and  the  member  who  drew  it  and 
had  it  in  charge  attempted  to  bullv  and 
dragoon  it  through  the  House  on  the  dictum 
of  this  caucus  majority.  F ortunately  several 
))rominent  members  revolted,  ancl  a  vote 
showed  that  a  majority  of  the  Republicans 
themselves  were  opposed  to  the  measure. 
These  attempts  to  define  the  form  and 
limits  of  legislation  by  caucus  majorities, 
arc  not  merely  unwise  from  a  party  point 
of  view  :  they  are  violative  of  public  polity, 
for  the  reason  that  every  citizen  has  a  right 
he  never  surrenders  to  see  how  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  vote,  and  to  learn,  if 
he  chooses  to  read,  the  ground  or  argument 
on  which  votes  are  based,  should  any  be 
j)resented. 

It  is  high  time  for  all  rational  men  to 
])rotost  against  the  abuses  of  caucus  to 
which  we  thus  briefiy  call  attention.  The 
Republican  party,  now  in  power,  does  not 
consist  of  225  Senators  and  Representatives 
at  Washington :  it  is  to  be  Ibund  among 
the  forty  millions  of  people  at  home  who 
elected  these  gentlemen  to  the  seats  they 
occupy.  This  party  has  a  right  to  witness 
the  official  career  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  has  temporarily  delegated  its  voice  and 
])ower.  ^Moreover,  all  citizens,  whatever 
their  party  affiliations,  are  equally  interested 
in  the  legislation  of  Congress.  Free  sjieech 
and  free  votes  are  the  safeguard  of  the  Re- 
))ublic.  This  despotism  of  caucus  is  at  war 
with  the  very  life  of  our  institutions,  in  that 
it  transfers  power  from  the  majority  of 
bodies  constitutionally  chosen  to  make  laws 
under  the  oversight  of  all  the  people,  to 
bodies  unknown  by  the  Constitution,  nieet- 
iiig  in  secret  chambers,  declaring  their  votes 
behind  closed  doors,  and  assuming  to  bind 
the  action  and  stifle  the  conscience  of  indi¬ 
viduals. 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

^piIE  fact  that  Governor  Boutwell  is  Sec- 
i  retary  of  the  Treasury  furnishes  as 
striking  an  illustration  as  can  be  named  of 
the  difference  between  our  institutions  and 
those  of  European  countries.  Beyond  eight 
months  of  service  as  Commissioner  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  and  a  term  of  two  years  as 
Bank  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  he 
was  without  other  than  mere  general  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  of  financial  affairs, 
when  selected  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  for  the  very  important 
jiositioii  he  now  holds.  He  has,  however, 
so  acquitted  himself  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties,  that  his  removal  or  forced  resignation, 
intimated  or  threatened  in  various  (juarters, 
will  increase  the  present  disaffection  among 
those  by  whom  General  Grant  was  chosen 
to  the  Presidency.  Call  the  Secretary  nar¬ 
row-minded  if  you  will,  even  argue  that  he 
grn|)cs  along  in  a  half-blind  fashion ;  it  still 
must  be  said  that  he  is  the  strongest  man  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  that  his  success  in  certain 
directions  gives  him  a  hold  on  the  country 
which  the  President  cannot  .afford  to  care¬ 
lessly  overlook. 

Mr.  Boutwell  was  born  near  Boston. in 
•lanuary,  1818.  Like  so  many  other  New 
Englanders,  he  spent  his  vouth  on  a  farm 
and  in  a  store,  receiving  tiie  ordinary  com¬ 
mon-school  educational  advantages.  He 
read  law,  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  when  but  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
'Fhe  capacity  and  versatility  of  the  man  are 
indicated  by  his  official  service  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  ;  —  seven  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  two  years  as  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioner,  five  years  as  Secretary  of  the  BoanI 
of  Education,  five  years  as  one  of  the  Over¬ 
seers  of  Harvanl  College,  and  two  years  as 
Governor  by  choice  of  the  i-Peniocratiy. 
l)arty.  He  was  a  politician,  but  also  some¬ 
thing  greater  and  better.  In  every  jmsition 
ht!  ]irove<l  himself  a  man  of  ability  and  in¬ 
tegrity  with  clear  and  earnest  convictions. 
Old  triends  and  acquaintances  speak  of  him 
as  Governor  Boutwell,  but  his  claim  to  warm 


and  honorable  remembrance  in  the  State 
does  not  so  largely  rest  on  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  office  as  on  his  educa¬ 
tional  labors,  —  notably  on  the  practical, 
vigorous,  and  inspiring  discharge  of  duty 
while  Secretary  of  the  ^ard  of  Education. 
He  made  no  such  name  and  won  no  such 
fame  as  Horace  Mann  did  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion;  but,  without  disparagement  of  his 
sticccssors,  we  believe  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  his  name  must  stand  next  to 
Mr.  Mann’s  in  this  roll  of  those  who  have 
seiaed  the  Commonwealth  and  its  citizens 
with  high  credit. 

He  came  before  the  national  public  in 
duly,  1862,  when  he  aegepted  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
tender  of  the  Commissionership  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  office  was  a  new  one  in  our 
government,  and  for  the  discharge  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities  there  was  no  guidance  of  pre¬ 
cedent.  Mr.  Boutwell  was  then  forty-four 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  vigor  and  maturity 
of  his  powers.  He  brought  to  the  novel 
position  great  executive  capacity,  a  mind 
(juick  to  gr<asp  essentials,  and  a  purpose  to 
serve  the  country  rather  than  himself,  and 
sjKiedily  organized  his  working  force  and 
put  into  operation  the  great  and  complicated 
machinery  wherewith  the  countrj'  has  now 
grown  so  familiar,  —  doing  all  this  with  such 
foresight  and  thoroughness  that  it  has  not 
been  found  necessarv  by  any  successor  in 
tbe  office  to  materially  change  the  general 
methods  he  inaugurated.  I’he  payment  of 
taxes  is  at  best  but  one  of  the  minor  pleas¬ 
ures  of  human  existence ;  and  we  think  Mr. 
Boutwell  himself  must  look  forward  with 
gratification,  to  the  time  when  his  splendid 
machine  can  properly  be  packed  away  in 
the  governmental  lumber-room. 

lie  resigned  the  Commissionership  and 
entered  Congress  in  March,  1863,  since 
which  date  he  has  been  a  servant  of  the 
Nation  in  the  broadest  sense.  Washington 
gossips  occasion;illy  trj’  to  make  it  apjKsar 
that  he  is  lately  intriguing  for  the  Presiden¬ 
cy:  we  discredit  the  story,  and  add  that 
while  he  was  in  the  House  no  one  of  all  its 
members  was  freer  from  suspicion  of  selfish 
motives  or  purposes  in  word  and  action. 
He  lived  then,  as  he  does  now,  in  simple 
and  unprete4tious  style,  without  either  pay¬ 
ing  court  to  the  mob  or  bearing  himself 
with  airs  of  su|)erioritv.  He  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  man  who  works  hard  and 
tacks  time  and  inclination  to  weigh  how 
this  or  that  will  affect  his  individual  future. 
Stooping  in  figure,  with  grave  and  immobile 
featiures,  a  negative  or  half-chilling  manner, 
no  special  cordiality  in  the  clasp  of  his 
hand,  and  an  uncommon  measure  of  reserve 
and  reticence,  he  seems  chiefly  to  have  won 
his  way  through  nearly  thirty  years  of  pub¬ 
lic  life  by  brains  and  faithfulness  rather 
than  by  any  political  art  or  chicanery.  In 
Congress  he  was  foremost  among  those  who 
fashioned  the  various  reconstruction  acts. 
Many  regretted  that  he  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  be  broader  and  more  liberal  in 
his  views ;  but  the  sincerity  and  seriousness 
of  his  convictions  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
hour  were  never  questioned. 

AVe  regret  that,  as  Secret<ary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  he  has  not  put  himself  prominently 
among  those  who  advocate  a  tnorongh  re¬ 
form  in  the  civil  service,  for  the  great  botly 
of  thinking  men  everywhere  .are  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  this  matter.  We  further  wish 
he  might  take  a  larger  view  of  the  com- 
mercim  relations  of  the  country  than  to 
make  them  chiefly  tributary  to  a  rapid  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  It  must  be  said 
in  fairness,  however,  that  as  he  is  excluded 
from  all  except  a  sort  of  indirect  or  ex- 
qffirio  participation  in  the  work  of  shaping 
financial  legislation,  the  question  with  him 
frequently  is,  doubtless,  not  what  theory  is 
best,  but  what  policy  can  be  carried  out 
successfully ;  an<l  while  Congress  is  so 
divided  against  itself  as  to  the  various 
ways  of  returning  to  specie  payment  and 
liquidating  the  national  obligations,  it  is 
matter  for  congratulation  that  we  have  a 
Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  who  will  see  all 
laws  relating  to  his  department  faithfully 
executed,  and  who  uses  the  power  at  his  com¬ 
mand  to  sU^ady  our  commercial  interests 
rather  than  to  disturb  them  by  a  vacillating 

1K)licy  bom  of  financial  theories  no  matter 
low  brilliant  or  promising.  This  leads  us 
to  ask  if  the  public  interest  would  not  be 
subserved  by,  giving  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  the  right  to  appear  before  the  House 
and  Senate,  to  explain  his  views,  argne  for 
his  conclusions,  and  state  the  &cts  and  in- 
.ferenses  .on,-Which  his  policy;  isi^isod 
However  the  reader  answers  this  question, 
the  Sorretary',  as  to  matters  within  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  must  take  the  way  he  judges  to  be 
best,  subject  to  the  lull  measure  of  each 
official's  responsibility  to  the  country,  and 
to  Congress  as  its  representative.  And 


every  upright  man  can  rejoice,  we  trust, 
in  the  fact  that,  acting  under  the  laws,  Mr. 
Boutwell  has  been  able  to  reduce  our  public 
debt  by  more  than  two  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  since  he  came  into  office,  while  the 
premium  on  gold  has  at  the  same  time  been 
steadily  reduced  from  30  to  10  per  cent. 

If  Mr.  Boutwell  succeeds  in  funding  the 
debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  with¬ 
out  a  shock  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  brings  about  specie  payment, 
he  will  find  but  few  to  question  his  right  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  financial 
ministers  of  our  time. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


That  “one  man  in  his  time  plays  many 
parts  ’’  is  no  less  true  to-day  than  it  was 
when  .‘'hakespeare  so  wrote.  The  Honorable 
John  Quincy  Adams,  of  this  State,  whilom  the 
clever  and  genial  humorist  of  our  last  Guberna¬ 
torial  canvass,  now  essays  three  new  parts ;  and 
in  each  his  success  is  so  marked  that,  whether 
we  like  him  best  as  preacher,  prophet,  or  moral¬ 
ist,  we  are  quite  unable  to  determine.  When 
he  appears  as  the  Stem  Moralist  and  condemns 
the  party  majority  at  the  State  House  for  shuf¬ 
fling  with  duty  —  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that  — 
“  lest  the  Democrats  come  into  power,’’  we  are 
comforted  with  his  diseonrse,  and  feel  like  beg¬ 
ging  him  to  continue  playing  this  part,  to  the 
eml  that  right  may  jjrevail,  weak  backs  be  stif¬ 
fened,  and  time-sereers  not  go  unpunished. 
When  he  appears  as  the  Unvciletl  Prophet  and 
I)roelaims  to  the  South  that  “  the  North  can 
never  lie  carried  for  a  new  revolution,  and  we 
must  go  forward  rather  than  backward,’’  we 
arc  charmed  with  the  clearness  of  his  vision, 
and  wish  he  might  continue  in  this  part  till 
peace  and  good  order  and  personal  safety  are 
assured  from  Virginia  to  Florida  and  Texas 
and  the  Ohio  River.  And  when  he  appears  as 
the  Great  Preacher  and  hurls  at  the  Kn-Klux 
and  its  abettors  the  solemn  warning  that  “  Dem¬ 
ocrats  must  be  democratic  to  succeed,”  we  are 
enraptured  with  his  wisdom,  and  long  to  have 
him  continue  this  part  till  Fisk  can  “  convey  ” 
no  more  railways  in  any  lawyer’s  shadow,  till 
the  New  York  “  Ring  ”  can  filch  no  more  money 
from  the  tax-payers  of  that  city,  till  midnight 
prowlers  can  do  no  more  murder  in  the  lately 
rebellious  States,  till  men  cannot  be  driven  away 
from  their  homes  because  of  political  convictions, 
till  there  shall  be,  in  a  word,  “  self-government 
for  all,”  and  “  guarantee  of  equal  rights  to  every 
man,”  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  pre¬ 
vious  condition  of  servitude. 

F.VITIIFHL  arc  the  wounds  of  a  friend.  But 
Mr.  Sumner’s  blows  at  the  Administration  in 
the  matter  of  San  Domingo  annexation  have  not 
been  dealt  altogether  ns  a  friend  would  give 
them,  but  have  partaken  of  the  pleasure  in  a 
well-time<l  stroke,  the  seeking  for  the  tender  spot 
under  the  fifth  rib,  with  which  an  enemy  would 
have  directed  them.  Clumsy  as  has  been  the 
whole  course  of  the  Administration  in  this 
part  of  its  policy  corapareil  with  what  it 
might  have  been  had  it  been  guided  by  the 
advice  and  aided  by  the  co-operation  of  a  vet¬ 
eran  statesman  like  the  gentleman  lately  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  candidly  and 
not  sec  that  it  has  been  controlled  by  honest 
motives  and  good  intentions,  and  thatn'  very 
serious  harm  has  come  of  it.  It  is  a  subject  for 
sharp  criticism  ;  but  it  is  not  such  a  subject  for 
denunciation,  for  example,  as  the  course  of  An¬ 
drew  .Johnson  in  his  mad  career  four  years  ago. 
Yet  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  could  not 
deal  with  it  in  a  more  ferocious  manner  if  it 
were  on  a  level  with  the  scheme  of  Aaron  Burr 
or  the  treason  of  Beneilict  Arnold.  We  share 
Mr.  Sumner’s  wish  that  President  Grant  may  be 
wise  enough  to  drop  the  scheme  before  it  has 
gone  further ;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  time  for 
the  President  to  drop  it  when  he  is  denounced 
as  a  criminal  and  compared  to  a  Kn  Klnx  as¬ 
sassin  for  striving  to  make  successful  just  such 
a  purchase  as  gained  Mr.  Sumner’s  efficient  aid 
when  Alaska  was  added  to  our  domain. 


It  would  Ikj  hard  to  find  drier  reading  than 
a  pagi*  of  the  Congressional  Glol)C  which  re¬ 
cords  the  debates  over  an  appropriation  bill, — 
unless  we  select  for  the  comparison  those  parts 
of  Scripture  in  which,  in  the  wonls  of  a  vener¬ 
able  divine  who  plunged  into  one  of  them  una¬ 
wares  in  his  morning  lesson,  “  they  went  on  be¬ 
getting  one  another  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.” 
But  the  ancient  preachers  found  material  for 
profitable  instruction  even  in  these  chapters; 
and  so  we  may  find  it  worth  while  to  look  now 
and  then  in  passing  at  these  same  dull  pages  of 
the  Glolie.  In  the  course  of  adding  amendments 
to  the  deficiency  bill  the  other  day,  Mr.  Hill  of 
Georgia  proposed  to  provide  for  paying  a  poor 
old  man  of  that  State  f  280  which  had  been  dno 
him  fof  fen  years,  tor  carrying  the  mails.  The 
claim  was  unquestionably  just,  but  it  was  all 
'‘but  of  order  in  that  bill,  and  so  the  chairman  in 
it,  aa.  ip.  dn^^lmun*!,  objoctetl.  Mr. 
Hill,  however,  appealed  bn  the  ground  the  cl.aim 
was  so  small,  and  this  wits  the  only  request  he 
had  made;  and  so  the  little  njipropriation 
crept  in.  A  column  or  two  further  on  Mr. 
Vickers  offered  an  amendment  equally  out  of 
order.  The  amount  named  this  time  was  S  3,000. 
The  first  argument  urged  was  “  the  Senate  have 


just  allowed  one  private  claim  ”  ;  and  the  second 
“  This  is  the  only  appropriation  I  have  asked.” 
Before  the  close  of  the  day  came  an  amendment 
from  a  Senator  who  had”  lieen  in  Washington 
but  three  weeks ;  and  his  argument  was  very 
terse :  “  It  is  only  $  100,000,  and  it  is  the  firs't 
thing  I  have  asked  for.”  The  appeal  for  an 
irregular  expenditure  of  public  money  that  it  is 
“  only  this  once  ”  seems  very  childish  when  it 
comes  from  Senator  after  Senator  ;  and  though 
Mr.  Hill’s  S  280  will  apitear  a  small  sum  to  most 
people,  “  only  $  100,000  ”  is  no  bagatelle  in  the 
eyes  of  those  not  so  accustomed  to  round  numbers 
as  Mr.  Caldwell  of  Kansas.  A  comparison  of 
the  three  makes  it  clear  why  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriation  Committee  objected  to  the  first 
on  account  of  “  the  principle  involved,”  and 
leads  the  reader  to  wish  he  had  objected  more 
stoutly. 

The  new  platform  of  Ex-Secretary  Co.x  and 
other  Cincinnati  Republieans  has  the  merit  of 
brevity  at  least,  for  it  consists  of  but  four  planks, 
viz. :  removal  of  all  political  disabilities,  revision 
of  the  tariff  from  a  jmrely  revenue  stand  point, 
thorough  reform  in  the  civil  service,  and  gradual 
but  certain  return  to  specie  jKtyments.  The 
first,  third,  and  fourth  of  these  planks  are  likely 
enough  to  have  a  jtlaee  in  the  next  national  Re¬ 
publican  platform;  while  the  third  is  sure  to  be 
in  the  next  national  platform  jirc-scnted  by  the 
Democrats.  EvcrylKsly  now  stands  on  the 
fourth  plank,  but  trouble  comes  as  soon  as  any¬ 
body  proposes  to  build  a  bridge  in  its  place. 
Currency  reform  and  sjiecic  payments  —  but 
how  arc  we  to  get  them  as  long  as  every  fourth 
man  in  the  country  has  a  plan,  and  the  noble 
one  hundred  of  Cineinnati  fail  to  furnish  one  on 
which  they  are  united  1  We  projierly  appreci¬ 
ate  your  rhetoric,  gentlemen  ;  now  show  us  your 
broad  and  practicable  roail  to  sjiecic  chang’e  at 
the  butcher  s  stall  and  the  merchant’s  counter. 
As  for  the  tariff  revision,  we  shall  have  that  at 
the  hands  of  the  present  Congress.  To  this 
complexion  it  must  come  at  last,  as  every  sen¬ 
sible  man  sees  without  argument.  But  it  will 
not  be  a  revision  from  thq  free-trade  point  of 
view  alone,  as  Mr.  Cox  and  his  friends  ought 
al.so  to  comprehend  without  argument  Many 
unjust  duties  will  be  abolished,  many  heavy  bur¬ 
dens  will  be  lightened,  and  many  oppressive  ex¬ 
actions  will  be  fairly  adjusted  ;  —  this  is  o  'r  in¬ 
ference  from  the  facts  of  the  situation. 


The  Senate  San  Domingo  debate  showed 
that  General  Schurz  will  hereafter  hold  a  very 
prominent  position  in  that  body.  All  accounts 
concur  in  saying  that  for  keenness  of  sarcasm, 
logical  force  of  argument,  clearness  of  statement 
readiness  of  wit,  and  alertness  in  meeting  op¬ 
ponents  on  their  own  ground,  the  speech  he 
made  in  support  of  Mr.  Sumner’s  resolutions 
has  not  in  a  long  time  had  its  match  in  or  out 
of  Congress.  AVithout  reference  to  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  issue,  it  is  really  delightful 
to  note  how  gallantly  and  good-naturedly  he 
met  and  nnhorsed  his  assailants,  one  after 
another.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  speech 
scHims  to  have  l)ccn  remarkable,  —  compelling 
his  opponents  to  abruptly  terminate  the  debate 
by  an  act  of  discourtesy  toward  Mr.  Sumner  for 
which  the  records  of  the  Senate  furnish  no  par 
allel. 


If,  as  is  reported  in  tbe  regular  press  de¬ 
spatches  from  Washington,  —  if  Mr.  iiorton,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Sumner’s  recent  San  Domingo 
sp^h,  said  that  “  a  blow  struck  at  the  Fresi- 
dent  is  a  blow  stnick  at  the  Republican  party,” 
he  said  a  very  silly  thing.  "And  so,  also,  did 
Mr.  Howe  if  he  said  that  “  a  thrust  at  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  a  Judas-like  stab  at  the  Republican  par¬ 
ty.”  These  gentlemen  who,  from  time  to  time, 
are  sent  to  AVashington  for  certain  specific  pur¬ 
poses,  fmiuently  incline  to  think  and  speak  of 
themselves  as  “  Wc,  the  Party  ”  ;  but  the  Re- 
pnblieaii  party  neither  resides  in  the  Ca])itol  nor 
in  the  White  House,  —  its  home  is  in  the  hearts 
and  convictkms  of  the  people,  and  no  dozen  men, 
however  exalted  their  station,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  its  existence. 

The  Eric  Railroad  Conqiirators  are  having 
a  hard  time  of  it  just  now.  Their  chief  attorney 
is  to  be  tried  before  the  New  A'ork  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  decreeil  that  they  must  ))ay  over  the 
money  nt  stake  in  .several  minor  cases ;  Judge 
Barnard  —  of  all  men  !  —  has  decided  against 
them  in  a  million-ilollar  suit;  the  Grand  Opera 
House  is  under  attachment  for  their  debts ;  and 
a  sheriff  has  seized  many  thousand  dollars’  w  orth 
of  ties,  iron,  cars,  and  engines  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.  Ihiblic  sentiment  is  lieginning  to  tell, 
and  there  are  various  signs  of  the  coming  time 
when  they  will  be  overthrown.  AVe  wish  we 
could  believe  that  time  near  at  hand,  but  we  do 
not  forget  that  the  New  A'ork  City  Ring  and 
the  New  A'ork  Legislature  are  still  their  siqi- 
porters. 

Tuf.  theatrical  managers  in  New  A’ork  have 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  Legislamre,  asking 
for  the  abolition  of  a  certain  special  tax  which 
is  exclusively  Icviwl  on  dramatic  performances, 
with  a  view  to  benefit  the  Rcformatoiy  for  Jn- 
renile  Delinqncnts.  The  managers  complain, 
and  vary  justly,  ffiot  thus  tax  easts  a  re]>roach 
upon  their  line  of  business.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  pay  a  heavy  tax,  but  to  have  it  made  igno¬ 
minious  as  well  as  heavy  !.■.  a  little  too  bad.  It 
is  adding  insult  to  injury.  To  pay  such  a  ta.x 
without  protest  would  be  to  acknowledge  that 
dramatic  performances  promote  vice  and  crime 
among  the  youthful  population.  , 
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But,  on  those  rarer  occasions,  when  Sir 
Charles  and  his  friends  beat  the  Bassett 
woods,  Richard  was  sure  to  make  a  large 
bag ;  for  he  was  a  cool,  unerring  shot,  and 
flushed  the  birds  in  hedgerows,  slips  of  un¬ 
derwood,  etc.,  to  which  the  fairer  sportsmen 
had  driven  them. 

These  birds,  and  the  surplus  hares,  he  al¬ 
ways  sold  in  the  market  town,  and  put  the 
money  into  a  box.  The  rabbils  he  ate,  and 
also  squirrels,  and,  above  all,  young  hedge¬ 
hogs;  a  gypsy  taught  him  how  to  cook 
them,  viz. :  by  enclosing  them  in  clay,  and 
bakinz  them  in  wood  embers;  then  the 


ENERALLY,  deliberate  crimes  are  fol-  j  bristles  adhere  to  the  burnt  clay,  and  the 


u  lowed  by  some  great  punishment ;  but 
they  are  also  oilen  attended  in  their  course 
by  briefer  chastisements,  single  strokes  from 
tne  whip  that  holds  the  round  dozen  in  re¬ 
serve.  These  precursors  of  the  grand  expi¬ 
ation  are  sharp  but  kindly  lashes ;  for  they 
tend  to  whip  the  man  out  of  the  wrong 
road. 

Such  a  stroke  fell  on  Richard  Bassett, 
lie  saw  Bella  Bruce  sweep  past  him,  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  husband  and  shuddering  at  him¬ 
self.  For  this,  then,  he  had  plotted  and 
intrigued  and  written  an  anonymous  letter. 
The  only  woman  he  had  ever  loved  at  all 
went  past  him  with  a  look  of  aversion,  and 
was  his  enemy’s  wife,  and  would  soon  be 
the  mother  of  that  enemy’s  children,  and 
blot  him  forever  out  of  the  coveted  inher¬ 
itance. 

The  man  crept  home  and  sat  by  his  lit¬ 
tle  fireside,  crushed.  Indeed,  from 
that  hour  he  disappeared  and  drank 
his  bitter  cup  alone. 

After  a  while  it  transpired  in 
the  village  that  he  was  very  ill. 

The  clergyman  went  to  visit  him, 
but  was  not  admitted.  The  only 
person  who  Mt  to  see  him  was  his 
friend  Whemer,  a  small  but  sliarp 
attorney,  by  whose  advice  he  acted 
in  country  matters.  This  Wheeler 
was  very  fond  of  shooting,  and  could 
not  get  a  crack  at  a  pheasant  ex¬ 
cept  on  Highmore,  and  that  was 
a  bond  between  him  and  its  pro¬ 
prietor.  It  was  Wheeler  who  had 
ust  toid  Bassett  not  to  despair  of 

Eossessing  the  estates,  since  they 
ad  inserted  Sir  Charles’s  heir-at- 
law  in  the  entail. 

This  Wheeler  found  him  now 
so  shrunk  in  body,  so  pale  and  hag¬ 
gard  in  face,  and  so  dejected  in 
mind,  that  he  was  really  shocked, 
and  asked  leave  to  send  a  doctor 
from  the  neighboring  town. 

“What  to  do?”  said  Richard, 
moodily.  “  It ’s  my  mind ;  it ’s  not 
my  body.  Ah,  Wheeler,  it  is  all 
over.  1  and  mine  shall  never  have 
Huntercombe  now.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  said 
Wheeler,  almost  angrily,  “  you  will 
have  six  feet  by  two  of  it  before 
long  if  you  go  on  this  way.  W’as 
ever  such  folly  I  to  fret  yourself  out 
of  this  jolly  world  because  you  can’t 
get  one  particular  slice  of  its  upper 
crust ;  why,  one  bit  of  land  is  as 
good  as  another,  and  I  ’ll  show  you 
how  to  get  land,  —  in  this  neighborhood 
too ;  ay,  right  under  Sir  Charles’s  nose.” 

“  Show  me  that,”  said  Bassett,  gloomily 
and  incredulously. 

“  Leave  off  moping,  then,  and  I  will.  I 
advise  the  Bank,  you  know,  and  Splatchett’s 
farm  is  mortgaged  up  to  the  eyes.  It  is  not 
the  only  one.  I  go  to  the  village  inns  and 
pick  up  all  the  gossip  I  hear  there.” 

“  How  am  I  to  find  money  to  buy  land  ?  ” 
“I’ll  put  you  up  to  that  too;  but  you 
must  leave  olSf  moping.  Hang  it,  man,  never 
say  die.  There  are  plenty  of  chances  on 
the  cards.  Get  your  color  back,  and  marry 
a  gill  with  money,  and  turn  that  into  land. 
The  first  thing  is  to  leave  ofi'  grizzling. 
Why,  you  are  playing  the  enemy’s  game : 
that  can’t  be  ri^t,  can  it  ?  ” 

'This  remark  was  the  first  that  really 
roused  the  sick  man. 

Wheeler  had  too  few  clients  to  lose  one. 
He  now  visited  Bassett  almost  daily,  and, 
being  himself  full  of  inventions  and  schemes, 
he  got  Bassett,  by  degrees,  out  of  his  leth¬ 
argy  ;  and  he  emerged  into  dayl^ht  again ; 
but  he  looked  thin,  and  yellow  as  a  guinea, 
and  he  had  turned  miser.  He  kept  but 
one  servant,  and  fed  her  and  himself  at  Sir 
Charles  Bassett’s  expense.  He  wired  that 
gentleman’s  hares  and  rabbits  in  his  own 
hedges.  He  went  out  with  his  gun  every 
sunny  afternoon  and  shot  a  brace  or  two  of 
pheasants,  without  disturbing  the  rest ;  for 
he  took  no  dog  with  him  to  run  and  yelp,  but 
a  little  boy,  who  quietly  tapped  the  hedge¬ 
rows  and  walked  the  sunny  banks  and  shaws. 
They  never  came  home  empty  handed. 


meat  is  juicy.  He  was  his  own  garden 
er,  and  vegetables  cost  him  next  to  noth¬ 
ing. 

So  he  went  on  through  all  the  winter 
months,  and  by  the  spring  his  health  and 
strength  were  restored ;  then  he  turned 
woodman ;  cut  down  every  stick  of  timber 
in  a  little  wood  near  his  house,  and  sold  it ; 
and  then  set  to  work  to  grub  up  the  roots, 
for  fires,  and  cleared  it  lor  tillage.  The 
sum  he  received  for  the  wood  was  much 
more  than  he  expected,  and  this  he  made  a 
note  of. 

He  had  a  big  body  that  could  work  hard 
all  day;  a  big  Hate,  and  a  mania  for  the 
{Kjssession  of  land ;  and  so  he  led  a  truly 
Spartan  life,  and  everybody  in  the  village 
said  he  was  mad. 

Whilst  he  led  this  hard  life.  Sir  Charles 
and  Lady  Bassett  were  the  gayest  of  the  j 


grooms,  who  were  more  practised ;  the  man 
lifted,  the  lady  sprang  at  the  .same  time, 
and  into  her  saddle,  like  a  bird,  —  Lady 
Bassett  on  a  very  quiet  pony  or  in  the  car¬ 
riage  to  please  some  dowager,  —  and  away 
they  clattered  in  high  spirits,  a  regular  cav¬ 
alcade.  It  was  a  hunting  county,  and  the 
ladies  rode  well ;  square  seat,  light  hand  on 
the  snaffle,  the  curb  reserved  for  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity;  and  when  they  had  patted  the 
horse  on  the  neck  at  starting,  as  all  these 
coaxing  creatures  must,  they  rode  him  with 
that  well-bred  ease  and  unconsciousness  of 
being  on  a  horse  which  distinguishes  ladies 
who  have  ridden  all  their  lives  from  the 
gawky  snobbesses  in  Hyde  Park,  who  ride, 
if  riding  it  can  be  called,  with  their  elfews 
uncouthly  fastened  to  their  sides  as  if  by  a 
rope,  their  hands  at  the  pit  of  their  stom¬ 
achs,  and  both  those  hands,  as  heavy  as  a 
housemaid’s,  sawing  the  poor  horse  with 
curb  and  snaffle  at  once;  while  the  whole 
body  breathes  pretension  and  affectation, 
and  seems  to  say:  “  Look  at  me;  I  am  on 
horseback  1  Be  startled  at  that  —  as  I  am  I 
and  I  have  had  lessons  from  a  riding-mas¬ 
ter  ;  he  has  taught  me  how  a  lady  should 
ride  —  in  his  opinion,  poor  devil.” 

The  champing,  the  pawing,  the  mounting, 
and  the  clattering  of  these  bright  cavalcades, 
with  the  music  of  the  women  excited  by 
motion,  furnished  a  picture  of  wealth,  and 
gayety,  and  happy  country  life,  that  cheered 
the  whole  neighborhood,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stem  Spartan  life  of  him 


“  MY  POOR  BELL.\,”  8.\IP  HE,  “  TO  THINK  OF  YOUR  TAKING  ALL  THIS  TROUBLE  ABOUT  SUCH  A  THING.' 


gay.  She  was  the  beauty  and  the  bride. 
Visits  and  invitations  poured  in  from  eveiy' 

Eart  of  the  country.  Sir  Charles,  flattered 
y  the  homage  paid  to  his  beloved,  made 
himself  younger  and  less  fastidious,  to  in¬ 
dulge  her ;  and  the  happy  pair  often  drove 
twelve  miles  to  dinner,  and  twenty  to  dine 
and  sleep,  —  an  excellent  custom  in  that 
county,  one  of  whose  favorite  toasts  is 
worth  recording, — “M.vyyou  dine  where 
YOU  please,  AND  SLEEP  WHERE  YOU 
DINE.” 

They  were  at  every  ball,  and  gave  one  or 
two  themselves. 

Above  all,  they  enjoyed  society  in  that 
delightful  form  which  is  confined  to  large 
houses.  They  would  have  numerous  and 
well-assorted  visitors  staying  at  the  house 
for  a  week  or  so,  and  all  dining  at  a  huge 
round  table.  But  two  o’clock  p.  m.  was  the 
time  to  see  how  hosts  and  guests  enjoyed 
themselves ;  the  hall  door  of  Huntercombe 
was  approached  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps 
easy  of  ascent  and  about  twenty-four  feet 
wide ;  at  the  riding  hour,  the  county  ladies 
used  to  come,  one  after  another,  holding  up 
their  riding  habits  with  one  hand,  and 
perch  about  this  gigantic  flight  of  steps  like 
peacocks  and  chat  like  jays,  while  the  ser¬ 
vants  walked  their  horses  about  the  gravel 
esplanade,  and  the  four-in-hand  waited  a 
little  in  the  rear.  A  fine  champing  of  bits 
and  fidgeting  of  thoroughbreds  there  was 
till  all  were  ready ;  then  the  ladies  would 
each  put  out  her  little  foot  with  charming 
nonchalance  to  the  nearest  gentleman  or 
groom,  with  a  slight  preference  for  the 


who  had  persuaded  himself  he  was  the 
rightful  owner  of  Huntercombe  Hall. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  was  a  magistrate, 
and  soon  found  himself  a  bad  one.  One 
day  he  made  a  little  mistake,  which,  owing 
to  his  popularity,  was  very  gently  handled 
by  the  Bench  at  their  weekly  meeting ;  but 
still  Sir  Charles  was  ashamed  and  morti¬ 
fied.  He  wrote  directly  to  Oldfield,  for 
law-books,  and  that  gentleman  sent  him  an 
excellent  selection,  bound  in  smooth  calf. 

Sir  Charles  now  studied  three  hours 
every  day,  except  hunting-days,  when  no 
squire  can  work ;  and,  as  has  study  was  his 
justice-room,  he  took  care  to  find  an  au¬ 
thority  before  he  acted.  He  was  naturally 
humane,  and  rustic  offenders,  especially 
poachers  and  runaway  farm-servants,  used 
to  think  themselves  fortunate  if  they  were 
taken  before  him,  and  not  before  Squire 
Powys,  that  was  sure  to  give  them  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  law.  So  now  Sir  Charles  was 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 

Thus  passed  fourteen  months  of  happi¬ 
ness,  with  only  one  little  cloud ;  there  was 
no  sign  yet  of  a  son  and  heir.  But  let  a 
man  ^  ever  so  powerful,  it  is  an  awkward 
thing  to  have  a  bitter  inveterate  enemy  at 
his  door  watching  for  a  chance ;  Sir  Charles 
began  to  realize  ^s  in  the  sixteenth  month 
of  nis  wedded  bliss.  A  small  estate  called 
“  Splatchett’s  ”  lay  on  his  north  side,  and  a 
marginal  strip  of  this  property  ran  right 
into  a  wood  of  his.  l^is  strip  was 
wretched  land,  and  the  owner,  unable  to 
raise  any  white  crop  on  it,  had  planted  it 
with  larches. 


Sir  Charles  had  made  him  a  liberal  offer 
for  Splatchett’s  about  six  years  ago ;  but  he 
had  refused  point-blank,  hieing  then  in  good 
circumstances. 

Sir  Charles  now  received  a  hint  from  one 
of  his  own  game-keepers,  that  the  old 
farmer  was  in  a  bad  way  and  talked  of 
selling.  So  Sir  Charles  csffled  on  him,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  sell  “  Splatchett’s  ” 
now.  “  Why,  I  can’t  sell  it  twice,”  said 
the  old  man,  testily.  “  You  ha’  got  it,  han’t 
ve  ?  ”  It  turned  out  that  Richard  Bassett 
had  been  beforehand.  'The  bank  had 

!>ressed  for  their  money,  and  threatened 
breclosure ;  then  Bassett  had  stepped  in 
with  a  good  price ;  and,  although  tne  con¬ 
veyance  was  not  signed,  a  stamped  agree¬ 
ment  was,  and  neither  vendor  nor  purchaser 
could  go  back.  What  made  it  more  galling, 
the  proprietor  was  not  aware  of  the  feud 
between  the  Bassetts,  and  had  thought  to 
please  Sir  Charles,  by  selling  to  one  of  his 
name. 

Sir  Charles  Bassett  went  home  seriously 
vexed ;  he  did  not  mean  to  tell  his  wife  ; 
but  love’s  eye  read  his  face,  love’s  arm  went 
round  his  neck,  and  love’s  soft  voice,  and 
wistful  eves  soon  coaxed  it  out  of  him. 

“  Dear  Charles,”  said  she,  “  never  mind. 
It  is  mortifying ;  but  think  how  much  you 
have,  and  how  little  that  wicked  man  has. 
Let  him  have  that  farm;  he  has  lost  his 
self-respect,  and  that  is  worth  a  great  many 
farms.  For  my  part,  I  pity  the  poor  wretch. 
Let  him  try  to  annoy  you ;  your  wife  will 
try,  against  him,  to  make  you  happy, 
my  own  beloved ;  and  1  uink  I  may 
prove  as  strong  as  Mr.  Bassett,” 
said  she,  with  a  look  of  inspiration. 

Her  sweet  and  tender  sympathy 
soon  healed  so  slight  a  scratch. 

But  they  had  not  done  with 
Splatchett’s  yet.  Just  after  Christ¬ 
mas  Sir  Charles  invited  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  beat  his  more  distant 
woods.  Their  guns  bellowed  in 
quick  succession  through  the  woods, 
and  at  last  they  reached  the  end  of 
North  Wood.  Here  they  expected 
splendid  shooting,  as  a  great  many 
rock-pheasants  had  already  been 
seen  running  ahead. 

But,  when  they  got  to  the  end 
of  the  wood,  they  found  Lawyer 
Wheeler  standing  against  a  tree 
just  within  Splatchett’s  boundary' ; 
and  one  of  their  own  beaters  re¬ 
ported  that  two  boys  were  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  road,  each  tapping 
two  sticks  together  to  confine  the 
pheasants  to  that  strip  of  land,  on 
which  the  low  larches  and  high 
grass  afforded  a  strong  covert. 

Sir  Charles  halted  on  his  side  of 
the  boundary. 

Then  Wheeler  told  his  man  to 
beat,  and  up  got  the  cock^heasants, 
one  after  another.  Wnenever  a 
pheasant  whirred  up  the  man  left 
off  beating. 

The  lawyer  knocked  down  three 
brace  in  no  time,  and  those  that 
escaped  him,  and  turned  back  for 
the  wood  were  brought  down  by 
Bassett,  firing  ftom  the  hard  road. 
Only  those  were  spared  that  flew  north¬ 
wards  into  “  Splatcnett’s.”  It  was  a  veri¬ 
table  slaughter,  planned  with  iudgment  and 
earned  out  in  a  most  ungentlemanlike  and 
unsportsmanlike  manner. 

It  goaded  Sir  Charles  beyond  his  pa 
tience.  After  several  vain  efforts  to  re^ 
strain  himself,  he  shouldered  his  gun,  anc 
followed  by  his  friends,  went  bursting 
through  the  larches  to  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett. 

“  Mr.  Bassett,”  said  he,  “  this  is  most  un- 
gentlemanly  conduct.” 

“  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ?  Am  I  on  your 
ground  ?  ” 

“  No ;  but  you  are  taking  a  mean  advan¬ 
tage  of  our  being  out.  W’ho  ever  heaid  of 
a  gentleman  beating  his  boundaries  the  verj- 
day  a  neighbor  was  out  shooting  and  filling 
them  with  his  game  ?  ” 

“  O,  that  is  it,  is  it  ?  When  justice  is 
against  you,  you  can  talk  of  law ;  and  when 
law  is  against  you,  you  appeal  to  justice. 
Let  us  TC  in  one  story  or  the  other,  please. 
The  Huntercombe  estates  belong  to  me  by 
birth.  You  have  got  them  by  legal  trick¬ 
ery.  Keep  them,  whilst  you  live.  They 
Kill  c<me  to  me  one  day,  you  know.  Mean¬ 
time,  leave  me  my  little  estate  of  ‘  Splatch¬ 
ett’s.’  For  shame,  sir;  you  have  robbed  me 
of  my  inheritance  and  my  sweetheart ;  do 
you  grudge  me  a  few  cock-pheasants  ? 
I^y,  you  have  made  me  so  poor  they  are 
an  oWeet  to  me  now.” 

“  O,”  said  Sir  Charles,  “  if  you  are  steal¬ 
ing  my  game  to  ke^  body  and  soul  to¬ 
gether,  I  pity  you.  In  that  case,  perhaps 
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vou  will  let  my  friends  help  you  fill  your 
larder.” 

Richard  Bassett  hesitated  a  mouient ;  but 
Wheeler,  who  had  drawn  near  at  the  sound 
of  the  raised  voice.s  made  him  a  signal  to 
assent. 

“  By  all  means,”  said  he,  adroitly.  “  Mr. 
Markham,  your  father  often  shot  with  mine 
over  the  Bassett  estates.  You  are  welcome 
to  poor  little  ‘  Splatchett’s.’  Keep  your 
men  off,  Sir  Charles;  they  are  noisy  bung¬ 
lers,  and  do  more  harm  than  good.  Here, 
Tom  I  Bill !  beat  for  the  gentlemen.  They 
shall  have  the  sport.  I  only  want  the 
birds.” 

Sir  Charles  drew  back,  and  saw  pheas¬ 
ant  after  pheasant  thunder  and  whiz  into 
the  air,  then  collapse  at  a  report,  and  fall 
like  lead,  followed  by  a  shower  of  feathers. 

His  triends  seemed  to  be  deserting  him 
tor  Richard  Bassett.  He  left  them  in 
charge  of  bis  keepers,  and  went  slowly 
home. 

He  said  nothing  to  Lady  Bassett  till 
night,  and  then  she  got  it  all  from  him. 
She  was  very  indignant  at  many  of  the 
things;  but  as  for  Sir  Charles,  all  his  cousin’s 
arrows  glided  off  that  high-minded  gentle¬ 
man.  exc^t  one,  and  that  quivered  in  his 
heart.  “  Yes,  Bella,”  said  he,  “  he  told  me 
he  should  inherit  these  estates.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  blessed  with  children.” 

Lady  Bassett  sighed.  “  But  we  shall  be, 
some  day.  Shall  we  not  ?  ” 

“  God  knows,”  said  Sir  Charles,  gloomily. 

I  wonder  whether  there  was  really  any¬ 
thing  unfair  done  on  our  side,  when  the 
entail  was  cut  off?  ” 

“  Is  that  likely,  dearest ;  why  ?  ” 

Heaven  seems  to  be  on  his  side.” 

“  On  the  side  of  a  wicked  man  ?  ” 

But  he  may  be  the  lather  of  innocent 
cluldren.” 

“  Why,  he  is  not  even  married.” 

“  He  will  marry.  He  will  not  throw  a 
chance  away.  It  makes  my  head  dizzy, 
and  my  heart  sick.  Bella,  now  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  two  enemies  meeting  alone  in 
some  solitary  place,  and  one  killing  the 
other  in  a  moment  of  rage ;  for,  when  this 
scoundrel  insulted  me,  1  remembered  his 
anonymous  letter,  and  all  his  relentless, 
impenitent  malice,  —  Bella,  I  could  have 
raised  mv  gun,  and  shot  him  like  a  weasel.” 

Lady  Bassett  screamed  faintly,  and  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  “  O  Charles, 
pray  to  God  against  such  thoughts.  You 
shall  never  go  near  that  man  again.  Don’t 
think  of  our  one  disappointment :  think  of 
all  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  Never  mind 
that  wretched  man’s  hate.  Think  of  your 
wife’s  love.  Have  I  not  more  power  to 
make  you  happy  than  he  has  to  afflict  you, 
my  adored?”  These  sweet  words  were 
accompanied  by  a  wife’s  divine  caresses, 
with  the  honey  of  her  voice,  and  the  liquid 
sunshine  of  her  loving  eyes.  Sir  Charles 
slept  peacefully  that  night,  and  forgot  his 
one  grief,  and  his  one  enemy,  for  a  time. 

Not  so  Lady  Bassett.  She  lay  awake  all 
night  and  thought  deeply  of  Richard  Bas¬ 
sett  and  “  his  unrelenting,  impenitent 
malice.”  Women  of  her  fine  fibre,  when 
they  think  long  and  earnestly  on  one  thing, 
have  often  divinations.  The  dark  Future 
seems  to  be  illuminated  a  moment  at  a  time 
by  flashes  of  lightning,  and  they  discern  the 
indistinct  forms  of  events  to  come.  And 
so  it  was  with  Lady  Bassett :  in  the  stilly 
night,  a  terror  of  the  future,  and  of  Richard 
Bassett,  crept  over  her, — a  ter  ror  dispropor- 
tioned  to  his  past  acts  and  apparent  power. 
Perhaps  she  was  oppressed  at  having  an 
enemy,  —  she  who  was  bom  to  be  loved  : 
at  all  events,  she  was  full  of  feminine  divi¬ 
nations,  and  forebodings,  and  saw  by  flashes, 
many  a  poisoned  arrow  fly  from  that  quiver, 
and  strike  the  beloved  breast.  It  had  al¬ 
ready  discharged  one  that  had  parted  them 
for  a  time,  and  nearly  killed  Sir  Charles. 

Daylight  cleared  away  much  of  this  dark 
terror,  but  left  a  sober  dread,  and  a  strange 
resolution.  This  timid  creature,  stimulated 
by  love,  determined  to  watch  the  foe,  and 
defend  her  husband  with  all  her  little 
power.  All  manner  of  devices  passed 
through  her  head,  but  were  rejected,  be¬ 
cause  if  Love  said  “  Do  wonders,”  Timidity 
said  “  Do  nothing  that  you  have  not  seen 
other  wives  do.  ”  So  she  remained,  schem¬ 
ing,  and  longing,  and  fearing,  and  passive, 
all  day.  But  the  next  day  she  conceived  a 
vague'  idea,  and,  all  in  a  heat,  rang  for  her 
maid.  While  the  maid  was  coming,  she 
fell  to  blushing  at  her  own  boldness,  and, 
just  as  the  maid  opened  the  door,  her  ther¬ 
mometer  fell  so  low  that  —  she  sent  her  up¬ 
stairs  for  a  piece  of  work.  O  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  1 

Just  before  luncheon,  she  happened  to 
look  through  a  windo#,  and  to  ste  the  head 
gamekeSpef  crossing  the  park,  atld  edming 


to  the  house.  Now  this  was  the  very  man 
she  wanted  to  8()eak  to.  The  sudden  temp¬ 
tation  surprised  her  out  of  her  timidity. 
She  rang  the  l>ell  again,  and  sent  for  the 
man. 

That  Colossus  wondered  in  his  mind,  and 
felt  uneasy  at  an  invitation  so  novel.  How¬ 
ever  he  clattered  into  the  morning-room,  in 
his  velveteen  coat,  and  leathern  gaiters  up 
to  bis  thigh,  pulled  bis  front  hair,  bobbed 
his  head,  and  then  stood  firm  in  body  as 
him  of  Rhodes,  but  in  mind  much  abashed  at 
finding  himself  in  her  ladyship’s  presence. 

The  lady,  however,  did  not  prove  so  very 
terrible. 

“  May  I  inquire  your  name,  sir  ?  ”  said 
she,  very  respwtfully. 

“  Moses  Moss,  my  lady.” 

“  Mr.  Moss,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question 
or  two.  Mat/ 1  ?  ” 

“  That  you  may,  my  lady.” 

“  I  want  you  to  explain  —  if  you  will  be 
so  good  —  how  the  pr^rietor  of  ‘  Splatch¬ 
ett’s  ’  can  shoot  all  Sir  Charles’s  pheasants.” 

“  Lord  I  ray  lady,  we  ain’t  come  down  to 
that.  But  he  do  shoot  more  than  his  share, 
that ’s  sure  an’  sartain.  Well,  my  lady  — 
if  you  please  —  game  is  just  like  Christians, 
it  will  make  for  sunny  spots.  Highmore  has 
got  a  many  of  them  there,  with  good  cover, 
and  so  we  breeds  for  him.  As  for  Splatch¬ 
ett’s  that  don’t  hurt  we,  my  lady ;  it  is  all 
arable  land  and  dead  hedges  with  no  bot¬ 
tom  ;  only  there ’s  one  little  tongue  of  it 
runs  into  North  Wood,  and  planted  with 
larch ;  and,  if  you  please,  my  lady,  there  is 
always  a  kind  of  coarse  grass  grows  under 
young  larches  and  makes  a  strong  cover  for 
game.  So,  beat  North  Wood  which  way 
you  will,  them  artful  old  cocks  will  run 
ahead  of  ye,  or  double  back  into  them 
larches ;  and  you  see  Mr.  Bassett  is  not  a 
gentleman  like  Sir  Charles;  he  is  always  a 
mouching  about,  and  the  biggest  poacher  in 
the  parish ;  and  so  he  drops  on  to  ’em  out  of 
bounds.” 

“  Is  there  no  way  of  stopping  all  this,  sir?  ” 
“  We  might  station  a  dozen  heaters  ahead : 
they  would  most  likely  get  shot ;  but  I  don’t 
think  as  they ’d  mind  that  much,  if  you  had 
set  your  heart  on  it,  my  lady.  Dall’d  if 
I  would,  for  one.” 

“  O  Mr.  Moss  I  Heaven  forbid  that  any 
man  should  be  shot  for  me.  No,  not  for  all 
the  pheasants  in  the  world.  I  ’ll  try  and 
think  of  some  other  way.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  place.  May  I  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  my  lady,  and  welcome.” 

“  How  shall  I  get  to  it,  sir  ?  ” 

“  You  can  ride  to  the  ‘  Woodman’s  Rest,’ 
my  lady,  and  it  is  scarce  a  stone’s-throw 
from  there ;  but ’t  is  baddish  travelling  for 
the  likes  of  you.” 

She  appointed  an  hour,  rode  with  her 
groom  to  the  public-house,  and  thence  was 
conducted  through  bush,  through  brier,  to 
the  place  where  Tier  husband  had  been  so 
annoyed. 

Moss’s  comments  became  very  intelligible 
to  her  the  moment  she  saw  the  place.  She 
said  very  little,  however,  and  rode  home. 

Next  day  she  blushed  high,  and  asked 
Sir  Charles  for  a  hundred  pounds  to  spend 
upon  herself. 

Sir  Charles  smiled,  well  pleased,  and  gave 
it  her,  and  a  kiss  into  the  bargain. 

“  Ah  I  but,”  said  she,  “  that  is  not  all.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  it.  You  spend  too  little 
money  on  yourself,  —  a  great  deal  too  little.” 

“  'fhat  is  a  complaint  you  won’t  have 
long  to  make.  I  want  to  cut  down  a  few 
trees.  May  I  ?  ” 

“  Going  to  build  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  ask  me.  It  is  for  myself.” 

“  'That  is  enough.  Cut  down  every  stick 
on  the  estate,  if  you  like.  The  barer  it 
leaves  us  the  better.” 

“  Ah,  Charles,  you  promised  me  not.  1 
shall  cut  with  great  discretion,  I  assure 
you.” 

“  As  you  please,”  said  Sir  Charles.  “  If 
you  want  to  make  me  happy,  deny  yourself 
nothing.  Mind,  I  shall  be  angry  if  you  do.” 

Soon  after  tUs,  a  gaping  quidnunc  came 
to  Sir  Charles  and  told  him  Lady  Bassett 
was  felling  trees  in  North  Wood. 

“  And  pray  who  has  a  better  right  to  fell 
trees  in  any  wood  of  mine  ?  ” 

“  But  she  is  building  a  wall.” 

“  And  who  has  a  better  right  to  build  a 
wall?” 

With  the  delicacy  of  a  gentleman  he 
would  not  go  near  the  place  after  this  till 
she  asked  him,  and  that  was  not  long.  She 
came  into  his  study,  all  beaming,  and  invited 
him  to  a  ride.  She  took  him  into  North 
Wood,  and  showed  him  her  work.  Richard 
Bassett’s  plantation,  hitherto  divided  from 
North  Wood  only  by  a  boundary  scarcely 
visible,  was  now  shut  off  by  a  brick  wall : 
on  Sir  Charles’s  side  of  that  wall  every  stick 
of  timber  was  felled  and  removed,  for  a  dts- 


tanco  of  fifty  yards,  and  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  wall  a  belt  of  larches  was  planted, 
a  little  higher  than  cabbages. 

Sir  Charles  looked  amazed,  at  first ;  but 
soon  observed  how  thoroughly  his  enemy 
was  defeated.  “  My  poor  Bella,”  said  he, 
“  to  think  of  your  taking  all  this  trouble 
about  such  a  thing  —  ”  He  stopped  to 
kiss  her  verj'  tenderly,  and  she  shone  with 
joy  and  innocent  pride.  “  And  I  never 
thought  of  this  I  You  astonish  me,  Bella.” 

“  Ay,”  said  she,  in  high  spirits  now ;  “  and, 
what  IB  more,  1  have  astonished  Mr.  Moss. 
He  said,  ‘  I  wish  I  had  your  head-piece, 
my  lady.’  I  could  have  told  him  Love 
sharpens  a  woman’s  wits ;  but  I  reserved 
that  little  adage  for  you.” 

“  It  is  all  mighty  fine,  fair  lady,  but  you 
have  told  me  a  fib.  You  said  it  was  to  be 
all  for  yourself,  and  got  a  hundred  pounds 
out  of  me.” 

“  And  so  it  was  for  myself,  you  silly  thing. 
Are  you  not  myself?  and  the  part  of  my- 
.self  1  love  the  best.”  And  her  sui)ple  wrist 
was  round  his  neck  in  a  moment. 

They  rode  home  together,  like  lovers,  and 
comforted  each  other. 

Richard  Bassett,  with  Wheeler’s  assist¬ 
ance,  had  borrowed  money  of  Highmore  to 
buy  Splatchett's :  he  now  borrowed  money 
on  Splatchett’s,  and  bought  Dean’s  Wood,  a 
wood,  with  patches  of  grass,  that  lav  on  the 
east  of  Sir  Charles’s  boundary.  De  gave 
seventeen  hundred  pounds  for  it,  and  sold 
two  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  timber  off  it 
the  first  year.  This  sounds  incredible  ;  but 
owing  to  the  custom  of  felling  only  ripe 
trees,  landed  proprietors  had  no  sure  clew  to 
the  value  of  all  the  timber  on  an  acre.  Rich¬ 
ard  Bassett  had  found  this  out,  and  bought 
Dean’s  Wood  ujxin  the  above  terms :  i.  e., 
the  vendor  gave  him  the  soil,  and  three 
hundred  pounds,  gratis.  He  grubbed  the 
roots,  and  sold  them  for  fuel,  and  plant¬ 
ed  larches  to  catch  the  overflow  of  Sir 
Charles’s  game ;  the  grass  grew  beautifully, 
now  the  trees  were  down,  and  he  let  it  for 
pasture. 

He  then,  still  under  Wheeler’s  advice, 
came  out  into  the  world  again,  improved 
his  dress,  and  called  on  several  county  fami¬ 
lies,  with  a  view  to  marrying  money. 

Now  in  the  country  they  do  not  despise  a 
poor  gentleman  of  g(^  lineage,  and  Bassett 
was  one  of  the  oldest  names  in  the  county ; 
so  every  door  was  open  to  him ;  and,  indeed 
his  late  hermit  life  had  stimulated  some  cu¬ 
riosity.  This  he  soon  turned  to  sympathy, 
by  communicating  that  he  was  proud  but 
poor;  robbed  of  the  vast  estates  that  be¬ 
longed  to  him  by  birth,  he  had  been  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  a  lower  position.  However, 
Heaven  had  prospered  him;  the  wi'ongful 
heir  was  childless ;  he  was  the  heir-at-law, 
and  felt  he  owed  it  to  the  estate,  which  must 
return  to  his  line,  to  assume  a  little  more 
public  importance  than  he  had  done. 

Wherever  he  was  received  he  was  sure  to 
enlarge  upon  his  wrongs ;  and  he  was  be¬ 
lieved,  for  he  was  notoriously  the  direct 
heir  to  Bassett  and  Huntercombe,  but  the 
family  arrangement,  by  which  his  father  had 
been  bought  out,  was  known  only  to  a  tew. 
He  readily  obtained  sympathy,  and  many 
persons  were  disgusted  at  Sir  Charles’s  il- 
liberality  in  not  making  him  some  compen¬ 
sation.  To  use  the  homely  expression  of 
Govett,  a  small  proprietor,  the  baronet  might 
as  well  have  given  him  back  one  pig  out  of 
his  own  farrow  :  i.  e.,  one  of  the  many  farms 
comprised  in  that  large  estate. 

sir  Charles  learned  that  Richard  was  un¬ 
dermining  him  in  the  county,  but  was  too 
proud  to  interfere ;  he  told  Lady  Bassett  he 
should  say  nothin^  until  some  r/entleman 
should  indorse  Mr.  Bassett’s  falsehoods. 

One  day.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Bassett 
were  invited  to  dine  and  sleep  at  Mr.  Hard- 
wicke’s,  distant  fifteen  miles  :  they  went  and 
found  Kchard  Bassett  dining  there,  by  Mrs. 
Hardwicke’s  invitation,  who  was  one  of 
those  ninnies  that  fling  guests  together  with 
no  discrimination. 

Richard  had  expected  this  to  happen 
sooner  or  later,  so  he  was  comparatively 
prepared,  and  bowed  stiffly  to  Sir  Charles. 
Sir  Charles  stared  at  him  in  return.  This 
was  observed  :  people  were  uncomfortable, 
especially  Mrs.  Hardwicke,  whose  thought¬ 
lessness  was  to  blame  for  it  all. 

At  a  very  early  hour  Sir  Charles  ordered 
his  carriage  and  drove  home  instead  of  stay¬ 
ing  all  night. 

Mrs.  Hardwicke,  being  a  fool,  must  make 
a  little  more  mischief.  She  blubbered  to 
her  husband,  and  he  wrote  Sir  Charles  a 
remonstrance. 

Sir  Charles  replied  that  he  was  the  only 
person  aggrievea ;  Mr.  Hardwicke  ought 
not  to  have  invit^  a  blackguard  to  meet 
him. 

Mr.  Hardwicke  repliad  that  he  had  never 


heard  a  Bassett  called  a  blackguard  belbre, 
and  had  seen  nothing  in  Mr.  Bassett  to 
justily  an  e]>ithct  so  unusual  nmongst  gen¬ 
tlemen.  “  And  to  1x1  frank  with  you,  Sir 
Charles,”  said  he,  “  1  tliink  this  bitterness 
against  a  poor  gentleman  whose  estates  you 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  is  not  consist¬ 
ent  with  your  general  character,  and  is  in¬ 
deed  unworthy  of  you.” 

To  this  Sir  Charles  Bassett  replied :  — 

“Dear  Mk.  IIahowicke, —  You  have  «/>- 
jtlied  some  remarks  to  me  which  /  will  emlcacor  to 
forget,  as  thty  were  written  in  entire  igiiorntwe  of 
the  truth.  liiit,  if  tee  are  to  remain  friends,  I  ex¬ 
pect  you  to  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  Mr. 
Richard  Bassett  has  never  been  wronged  by  me  or 
mine,  but  has  wronged  me  and  Lady  Bassett  deeily. 
He  is  a  disluMorabte  scoundrel,  not  entitled  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  in  society ;  and  if,  after  this  assurance,  you 
receive  him,  /  slutll  never  darken  your  doors  again. 
So  please  let  me  know  your  decision. 

“  /  remain 

“  Yours  truly, 

“CiiAitLES  Dyke  Bassett.” 

^Ir.  Hardwicke  chafed  under  this,  but 
Prudence  stepped  in;  he  was  one  of  the 
county  members,  and  Sir  Charles  could  com¬ 
mand  three  hundred  votes. 

He  wrote  back  to  say  he  had  received 
Sir  Charles’s  letter  with  pain,  but  of  course 
he  could  not  disbelieve  him,  and  therefore 
he  should  invite  Mr.  Bassett  no  more  till  the 
matter  was  cleared. 

But  Mr.  Hardwicke,  thus  brought  to  book, 
was  nettled  at  his  own  meanness,  so  he 
sent  Sir  Charles’s  letter  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bassett. 

Bassett  foamed  with  rage  and  wrote  a 
long  letter,  raving  with  insults  to  Sir 
Charles. 

He  was  in  the  act  of  directing  it  when 
Wheeler  called  on  him.  Bassett  .showed 
him  Sir  Charles’s  letter.  Wheeler  read 
it. 

“  Now  read  what  1  say  to  him  in  rej)ly.” 

Wheeler  read  Bassett’s  letter,  threw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  kept  it  there  with  the 
poker. 

“Lucky  I  called,”  said  he,  dryly.  “  Saved 
you  a  thousand  pounds  or  so.  You  must 
not  write  a  letter  without  me.” 

“  What,  am  I  to  sit  still  and  be  insulted  ? 
You  ’re  a  pretty  friend.” 

“  I  am  a  wise  friend.  This  is  a  more 
serious  matter  than  you  seem  to  think.” 

“  Libel  1  ” 

“  Of  course.  Why,  if  Sir  Charles  had 
consulted  me,  I  could  not  have  dictated  a 
better  letter.  It  closes  every  chink  a  de¬ 
fendant  in  libel  can  creep  out  by.  Now 
take  your  pen  and  write  to  Mr.  Haid- 
wicke.” 

“  Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  received  your  letter  con¬ 
taining  a  libel  written  by  Sir  Charles  Bassett.  My 
reply  will  be  public. 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“  KiciiARi)  Bassett.” 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ” 

“  Every  syllable.  Now  mind  ;  you  never 
go  to  Hardwicke  House  again  ;  Sir  Charles 
has  got  you  banished  from  that  house ;  spe¬ 
cial  damage !  There  never  was  a  prettier 
case  for  a  jury;  the  rightful  heir  foully 
slandered  by  the  possessor  of  his  hereditary 
estates.” 

This  picture  excited  Bassett,  and  he 
walked  about  raving  with  malice  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  time  when  he  should  stand  in 
the  witness-box  and  denounce  his  enemy. 

“  No,  no,”  said  Wheeler,  “  leave  that  to 
counsel ;  you  must  play  the  mild  victim  in 
the  witness-box.  Who  is  the  defendant’s 
solicitor  ?  We  ought  to  serve  the  writ  on 
him  at  once.” 

“  No,  no ;  serve  it  on  himself.” 

“  What  for.  Much  better  proceed  like 
gentlemen.” 

Bassett  got  in  a  passion  at  being  con¬ 
tradicted  in  everything.  “  I  tell  you,”  said 
he,  “  the  more  I  can  irritate  and  exasperate 
this  villain,  the  better.  Besides,  he  slan¬ 
dered  me  behind  my  back ;  and  I  ’ll  have 
the  writ  served  upon  himself.  I  ’ll  do 
everything  I  can  to  take  him  down.  If  a 
man  wants  to  be  my  lawyer,  he  must  enter 
into  my  feelings  a  little.” 

Wheeler,  to  whom  he  was  more  valuable 
than  ever  now,  consented  somewhat  reluc¬ 
tantly;  and  called  at  Huntercombe  Hall 
next  day,  with  the  writ,  and  sent  in  his 
card. 

Lady  Bassett  heard  of  this,  and  asked  if 
it  was  Mr.  Bassett’s  friend. 

The  butler  said  he  thoimht  it  was. 

Lady  Bassett  went  to  Sir  Charles  in  his 
study.  “  O  my  dear,”  said  she,  “  here  is 
Mr.  Bassett’s  lawyer.” 

“  Well  I  ” 

“  Why  does  he  come  here  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.” 

“  Don’t  see  him.” 
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“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  am  .xo  afraid  of  Mr.  Bassett.  He  is 
our  evil  (;enius.  Let  me  see  this  ^Mirson  in¬ 
stead  of  you.  Man  I !  ” 

“  Certainly  not.” 

“  Might  I  see  him  Jirst,  love  V  ” 

“  You  will  not  see  him  at  all.” 

“  Charles  I  ” 

“  No,  Bella ;  I  cannot  have  these  animals 
talking  to  my  wife.” 

“  But,  dear  love,  I  am  so  full  of  forebod¬ 
ings.  You  know,  Charles,  I  don’t  otten 
presume  to  meddle;  but  I  am  in  torture 
about  this  man.  Tf  you  receive  him,  may  I 
!)(•  with  you  V  Then  we  shall  be  two  to 
one.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  Sir  Charles,  testily ;  then, 
seeing  her  beautiful  eyes  fill  at  the  refusal 
and  the  unusual  tone,  he  relented.  “  You 
may  be  in  hearing,  if  you  like.  Open  that 
door,  and  sit  in  the  little  room.” 

“  O,  thank  you  1  ” 

She  stepped  into  the  room,  a  very  small 
sitting-room.  She  had  never  been  in  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  while  she  was  examining  it,  and 
thinking  how  she  could  improve  its  appear¬ 
ance,  Mr.  Wheeler  was  shown  into  the 
study.  Sir  Charles  received  him  standing, 
to  intimate  that  the  interview  must  be  brief. 
This,  and  the  time  he  had  been  kept  wait¬ 
ing  in  the  hall,  roused  Wheeler’s  bile,  and 
he  entered  on  his  subject  more  brusquely 
than  he  had  intended. 

“  Sir  Charles  Bassett,  you  wrote  a  letter 
tp  Mr.  llardwicke,  reflecting  on  my  client, 
Mr.  Bassett,  —  a  most  unjustifiable  let¬ 
ter.” 

“  Keen  your  opinion  to  yourself,  sir.  I 
wrote  a  letter,  calling  him  what  he  is.” 

“  No,  sir,  that  letter  is  a  libel.” 

“  It  is  the  truth.” 

“  It  is  a  malicious  libel,  sir ;  and  we  shall 
jiunish  you  for  it.  1  hereby  serve  you  with 
this  coj)}'  of  a  writ.  Damages,  five  thou- 
saml  pounds.” 

A  sigh  from  the  next  room  jiassed  unno¬ 
ticed  by  the  men,  for  their  voices  were  now 
raised  in  anger. 

“  And  so  that  is  what  you  came  here  for. 
Why  did  you  not  go  to  my  solicitor?  You 
must  be  as  great  a  blackguard  as  your  cli- 
1‘iit  to  serve  your  paltry  writs  on  me  in  my 
own  house.” 

“  Not  blackguard  enough  to  insult  a  gen¬ 
tleman  in  my  own  house.  If  you  had  been 
civil,  I  might  have  accommodated  matters ; 
but  now  I  ’ll  make  you  smart  —  ugh  1  ” 

Nothing  provokes  a  high-spirited  man 
more  than  a  menace.  Sir  Charles,  threat¬ 
ened  in  his  wife’s  hearing,  shot  out  his  right 
arm  with  surprising  force  and  rapidity,  and 
knocked  Wheeler  down  in  a  moment. 

In  came  Lady  Bassett,  with  a  scream, 
and  saw  the  attorney  lying  doubled  up, 
and  Sir  Charles  standing  over  him,  blow¬ 
ing  like  a  gi-ampus,  with  rage  and  excite¬ 
ment. 

But  the  next  moment  he  staggered  and 
gasped,  and  she  had  to  support  him  to  a 
scat.  She  rang  the  bell  for  aid,  then 
kneeled,  and  took  his  throbbing  temples  to 
her  wifely  bosom. 

Wheeler  picked  himself  up,  and,  seated 
oil  his  hams,  eyed  the  pair  with  concentrated 
fury. 

“  Aha  1  Y'ou  have  hurt  yourself  more 
than  me.  Two  suits  against  you  now,  in¬ 
stead  of  one.” 

“  Conduct  this  person  from  the  house,” 
said  Lady  Bassett,  to  a  servant  who  entered 
at  that  moment. 

“  All  right,  my  lady,”  said  Wheeler ; 
“  I  ’ll  remind  you  of  that  word  when  this 
house  belongs  to  us.” 


An  Unlucky  Coincidence. —  Dean 
Ramsay  “  remembers  in  the  parish  church 
of  Fettercairn,  though  it  must  be  sixty 
years  ago,  a  custom,  still  lingering  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  of  the  precentor  read¬ 
ing  out  each  single  line  before  it  was  sung 
by  the  congregation.  This  practice  gave 
rise  to  a  somewhat  unlucky  introduction  of  a 
line  from  the  first  Psalm.  In  most  churches 
in  Scotland  the  communion  tables  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  church.  After  sermon 
and  prayer,  the  seats  round  these  tables  are 
occupied  by  the  communicants  while  a  psalm 
is  being  sung.  One  communion  Sunday, 
the  precentor  observed  the  noble  family  of 
Eglantine  approaclung  the  tables,  and  likely 
to  be  krat  out  by  those  pressed  in  before 
them.  Being  very  zealous  for  their  accom¬ 
modations  he  called  out  to  an  individual 
whom  he  considered  to  be  the  principal  ob¬ 
stacle  in  the  clearing  passage,  ‘  Come  back, 
Jock,  and  let  in  the  noble  family  of  Eglan¬ 
tine  ’ ;  and  then  turning  to  his  psalm-book, 
he  took  up  his  duty,  and  went  on  to 
read  the  line  ‘Nor  stand  in  the  sinners’ 
way.’  ” 


THE  PRINCESS  LOUISE  AND  THE 
MARQUIS  OF  LORNE. 


WE  take  it  that  our  lady  readers  will  turn 
with  interest  to  the  two  engravings  which 
occupy  pages  344  and  345  of  the  present  num- 
Ih-t  of  Evkuy  Satirdav,  —  the  jiortraits  of 
the  Princess  Louise  and  the  fortunate  Manpiis 
of  lyirnc.  The  marriage  between  the  Queen’s 
daughter  and  the  Scottish  nobleman  has  been 
England’s  chief  .sensation  during  the  past  few 
weeks  in  spite  of  the  startling  events  taking 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
announcement  of  the  betrothal,  a  few  months 
since,  caused  unusual  discussion,  fur  though  an 
alliance  between  a  member  of  the  royal  fhmily 
and  a  subject  was  not  without  precedents,  the 
English  aristocracy  were  not  quite  sure  that 
they  liked  it.  But  the  people,  the  masses,  threw 
up  their  hats  at  the  news. 

The  English  newspapers  one  and  all  pro¬ 
nounced  in  favor  of  the  marriage;  their  Irish 
contemporaries  were  either  silent  or  sarcastic. 
In  the  intended  union  Irishmen  felt  they  were 
not  honored,  and  saw  in  it  onlj-  a  keener  evi¬ 
dence  of  royal  predilection  for  that  shrewd 
northern  people  whom  Queen  Victoria  has  fa¬ 
vored  above  all  throughout  her  reign.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  of  course,  the  proposed  alliance  gave  the 
liveliest  gratification,  'rhe  marriage  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  2lst  of  March  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  of  St.  George,  AVindsor.  The  weather 
was  delightful,  and  the  Castle  Hill  was  crowded 
with  the  people.  The  streets  of  Windsor  looked 
extremely  gay,  and  the  British  flag,  with  the 
colors  of  the  family  of  the  Maniuis,  were  liber¬ 
ally  displayed  from  all  the  principal  windows. 
There  was  every  indication  of  loyalty,  and  when 
the  firing  of  the  guns  and  the  pealing  of  liells 
from  the  churches  told  the  people  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  ceremony  was  over,  there  was  a  universal 
shout  from  the  vast  assemblage.  The  day  was 
observed  as  a  partial  holiday  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  and  at  Whidsur  all  business  was  suspend¬ 
ed.  At  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  min¬ 
isters,  ambassadors,  nobility,  and  clergy,  and 
tlie  bridegroom’s  family  were  admittetl  to  the 
Royal  Chapel.  At  twelve  o’clock  ten  royal 
carriages  with  all  the  members  of  the  Queen’s 
family  and  other  royal  personages  left  the 
Queen’s  gate  at  Windsor  Palace  and  proceeded 
to  the  south  eutranee  of  the  chapel,  where  they 
were  received  by  the  Lord  Chamlsirlain  and  con¬ 
ducted  to  places  oil  the  haut-jms.  At  12.05  the 
bridegroom  arrived,  accompanied  by  Earl  Percy 
and  Lord  Gower.  They  were  conducted  to 
seats  on  the  haut-pas.  At  12.15  the  bride,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Queen  and  suite  in  five  car¬ 
riages,  reached  the  west  entrance  of  the  chapel, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  bridesmaids,  and 
moved  up  the  nave  amid  music  by  the  choir,  the 
bride  supported  by  the  Queen,  the  Prince  of 
AVales,  and  Dukeof  Saxc-Coburg.  The  brides¬ 
maids  were :  — 

The  Lady  Constance  Seymour,  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  Lady  Florence  Lenox,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  Lady  Mary  Butler,  daughter  of  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Ormonde. 

The  Lady  Alice  Fitzgerald,  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Kildare. 

The  Lady  Graee  Gordon,  daughter  of  the 
Dowager  Marchioness  of  Huntly. 

The  Lady  Florence  Montagu,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 

The  Lady  Agatha  Russell,  daughter  of  Earl 
Rus.sell. 

The  bride  was  seated  at  the  left  of  the  altar 
with  the  Queen. 

The  wedding  toilet  of  the  Princess  was  en¬ 
tirely  of  British  manufacture  —  being  of  white 
])oplin  manufactured  at  Dublin,  with  the  veil 
and  trimmings  of  Honiton  lace. 

The  Queen  arrived  a  few  minutes  before  the 
time  fixed  for  the  ceremony,  and  occupied  the 
royal  closet  that  overlooked  the  altar,  used  by 
her  Majesty  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  'fhe  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
in  choral  style,  the  Queen  giving  the  bride  away. 
At  the  end  of  the  last  prayer  a  royal  salute  was 
fired  from  the  artillery  in  Windsor  Park,  and 
the  guests  repaired  to  the  Castle  for  luncheon. 

About  one  thousand  guests  witnessed  the 
ceremony.  The  grounds  of  the  Castle  were 
filled  with  immense  crowds,  and  Windsor  kept 
up  the  merry-making  for  two  days. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  wore  the  unifomi  of 
the  Argyleshire  Artillery,  and  not  the  Highland 
costume.  The  Bishop  of  Loudon  was  assisted 
by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  AVinchester,  and 
AVorcester.  At  night  there  was  a  grand  ball 
at  the  Castle  which  was  splendidly  illuminated. 


We  have  been  at  a  loss,  says  a  Western 
paper,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  custom 
prevalent  with  some  rather  mediocre  speakers 
of  running  about  over  the  platform,  or  swaying 
fitfully  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  as  they 
thunder  forth  their  commonplaces.  However, 
in  reading  the  other  day  about  the  Cannibal 
Islands,  we  lighted  on  the  discovery  of  the 
secret.  The  writer  is  describing  the  orators  of 
New  Zealand,  some  of  whom,  he  says,  are  good 
speakers  and  very  clever  in  argument.  They 
must  have  a  clear  space  of  about  thirty  feet,  and 
at  every  sentence  the  speaker  runs,  jumps,  and 
dances  down  this  space.  Running  backward  he 
gains  time  to  think  of  what  shall  follow,  and 
down  he  comes  dancing  with  another  sentence. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

HOME  NEWS. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Senate,  sitting  as  a 
high  court  of  impeachment,  March  22,  declared 
upon  eight  of  the  articles  preferred  by  the  Honse 
against  Governor  Holden,  and  foimd  him  guilty, 
by  more  than  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote,  on  all 
except  the  first  two.  An  order  was  then  passed 
removing  him  from  office,  and  disqualifying  him 
from  holding  an  office  of  profit  or  honor  in  the 
State.  On  this  order  the  vote  stood  36  in  the 
affirmative,  and  13  in  the  negative. 

The  Arkansas  Senate  has  unanimously  sustained 
the  demurrer  to  the  impeachment  proceedings 
against  Chief  Justice  McClurg,  and  voted  bis 
counsel  S  2,000. 

The  National  Currency  Bill,  as  finally  passed 
by  the  Senate,  contains  a  section  providing  for  the 
engraving  of  a  fresh  issue  of  national  currency  to 
take  the  place  of  the  worn-out  and  mutilated  bills, 
with  such  plates  and  paper  as  directed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury. 

John  W.  Forney  has  accepted  the  Philadelphia 
collectoiship. 

The  subscriptions  to  the  new  loan  up  to  March 
29  amounted  to  S  42,000,000. 

A  proch.mation,  addres^ed  to  the  combinations 
of  armed  men  who  have  for  some  time  past  been 
engaged  in  committing  terrible  outrages  on  peace¬ 
able  citizens  in  South  Carolina,  was  issued  by 
President  Grant,  March  24. 

The  lands  of  ftie  California  and  Oreron  Railroad 
are  to  be  sold  to  settlers.  The  terms  of  sale,  as  an- 
>  nonneed,  are,  one  third  cash,  and  the  remainder  in 
one  and  two  years. 

The  caisson  of  the  last  abutment  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  bridge  at  St  Louis,  reached  the  bed-rock,  116 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  March  28. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  firing  cannon  and 
other  public  demonstrations. 

The  Detroit  Board  of  Registration,  on  March  27, 
registered  the  name  of  a  woman,  — a  tax- payer. 
Their  action  was  confirmed,  but  the  vote  was 
afterward  reconsidered. 

Ex-Collector  Bailey  is  now  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  he  has  recently  been  joined  by  his  wife. 

Jackson,  Mississippi,  advices  assert  that  Gover¬ 
nor  Alcorn  is  and  has  been  using  his  power  to  dis¬ 
organize  the  party  which  elected  him.  He  is  act¬ 
ing  in  concert  with,  and,  in  fact,  assuming  the 
lead  of  that  secret  oath-bound  association  that  has 
long  been  a  terror  to  the  entire  South. 

Hon.  Charles  Sumner  delivered  a  speech  on  the 
San  Domingo  question,  March  27.  The  Senate 
Chamber  was  filled  by  one  of  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  assemblages  ever  gathered  there  since  Wash¬ 
ington  became  the  seat  of  government.  The  speech 
was  an  elaborate  and  severe  arraignment  of  the 
Administration  for  its  use  of  the  navy  in  West  In¬ 
dian  waters,  with  frequent  recurrence,  like  the 
refrain  of  a  ballad,  of  a  comparison  with  the  differ¬ 
ent  methods  adopt^  by  old  Spain.  It  was  fortified 
in  every  statement  of  fact  by  citations  from  docu¬ 
ments,  and  was  freer  than  most  of  the  Senator’s 
public  efforts  from  classical  allusion  and  oratorical 
ornament.  The  comparative  moderation  of  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  speech  was  somewhat  re¬ 
laxed  toward  the  close  in  sentences  of  bittemesx, 
showing  the  hostility  cherished  beneath  the  spoken 
words. 

The  San  Domingo  Commissioners  arrived  in 
Washington  March  28.  The  report  is  substantially 
ready,  but  several  portions  reterring  to  the  debt, 
treaties,  and  health  of  the  island  are  not  fully 
drawn  up.  The  report  opens  with  a  brief  outline 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done  and 
the  parts  of  the  island  visited.  A  full  account  of 
the  form  of  government  is  given,  followed  hy  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  long  series  of  revolutions,  and  dissensions 
approaching  that  character;  and  this  condition  of 
afiairs  is  given  as  the  explanation  of  more  summa¬ 
ry  measures  than  could  be  otherwise  tolei  ated  in 
constitutional  governments.  It  is  cot  expectea 
that  Congress  will  take  action  upon  the  report 
daring  the  present  session. 

On  and  after  April  1  an  export  duty  will  be  im¬ 
posed  on  the  following  articles  from  Havana  :  On 
sugar,  per  box,  76  cents;  per  hogshead,  S1.6U. 
On  molasses,  per  hogshead,  50  cents.  Wax,  per 
pound,  10  cents.  Rum,  $1.  Raw  tobacco,  per 
pound,  16  cents.  Cigars,  per  thousand,  76  cents. 
Lumber,  8  per  cent ;  and  on  and  after  July  1,  a 
duty  of  10  per  cent  will  be  imposed  on  all  goods 
imported.  Other  local  taxes  will  be  augmented, 
and  the  proceeds  are  all  to  be  used  to  redeem  the 
notes  already  issued,  or  to  be  issued,  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Bank,  and  advanced  to  the  treasury  for  war 
purposes. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

France _ Official  despatches  received  from 

Lyons  at  Versailles,  March  24,  state  that  the  in¬ 
surrectionary  movement  in  that  city  has  assumed 
a  very  formidable  aspect.  The  revolutionists  have 
gained  complete  possession  of  the  city,  and  the 
regularly  constituted  authorities  are  powerless. 
The  mayor  and  the  prefect  have  been  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  various  indignities  have  been  of¬ 
fered  toward  officials  and  citizens  who  refuse  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents.  This  intelligence 
causes  great  uneasiness  in  government  circles,  and 
it  is  believed  that  vigorous  measures  will  be  speed¬ 
ily  resorted  to. 

Thiers  made  an  eloquent  brief  address  in  the 
Nationsd  Assembly  March  27,  defending  his  policy, 
and  t^ing  a  solemn  oath  not  to  betray  the  Re¬ 
public. 

Paris  has  nearly  resumed  its  usual  appearance. 
Of  the  five  hundred  thousand  electors  in  Paris, 
only  two  hundred  thousand  voted  at  the  elections 
on  March  26.  The  revolutionists  carried  every¬ 
thing. 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  Reds  have  ma¬ 
tured  a  plan  for  the  government  of  the  country, 
which  has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Assembly.  The  proposition  is,  that  a  federa¬ 
tion  be  formed,  to  consist  of  the  united  communes 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  France, 
and  that  the  federation  thus  formed  be  the  supreme 
governing  power  of  the  nation,  and  be  invested 
with  all  legislative  and  executive  powers  and  au¬ 
thority  necessa’7  for  the  exercise  of  their  office. 

The  official  journal  of  the  Central  Republican 
CoinmitteCi  in  an  editorial,  March  27,  says  the  first 


task  of  the  newly  elected  municipality  of  Paris 
wili  be  a  revision  of  the  charter  that  will  secure 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  prevent  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  large  towns  from  being  swamped  by  the 
country.  A  sezond  article  in  the  same  journal 
demands  that  all  matters  essentially  Parisian  must 
be  within  the  domain  of  the  commune. 

Thiers  was  in  receipt,  March  28,  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  Bismarck  containing  an  offer  by 
Germany  to  assist  the  French  government  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  revolutionary  l  isturbances  in  Paris. 
Thiers,  nowever,  acting  under  instructions  of  the 
Assembly,  has  transmitted  to  Bismarck  a  declina¬ 
tion  of  said  offer,  adding  that  the  government  would 
institute  active  measures  against  the  insurgents  if 
these  disturbances  did  not  cease  within  a  limited 
period. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  the  government  is 
defunct,  and  a  report  is  current  that  Thiers  will  be 
forced  to  resign,  and  be  succeeded  by  Due  d’Au- 
male.  Thiers  says  that  when  the  government  has 
one  hundred  thousand  troops  in  which  it  can  trust, 
an  attack  will  be  made  upm  Paris.  It  is  believed 
that  the  capital  wiU  be  removed  to  Tours.  The 
Assembly  has  voted  to  give  public  funerals  to  Gen¬ 
erals  Le  Comte  and  Clement  Thomas,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  adoption  of  their  children  by  the  state. 

The  government  has  ordered  the  prompt  arrest 
of  General  Garibaldi  upon  his  appearance  on 
Frrnch  soil. 

Bismarck  has  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Prince 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  ATon  Moltkc  president, 
with  the  grand  croes  of  the  Order  of  the  Iron 
Cross. 

Great  Britain.  —  The  mayor  and  corporation 
of  Southampton  have  visited  the  United  States 
war  steamer  Shenandoah,  lying  in  Southampton 
waters,  on  the  invitation  extended  by  Captain 
Wells,  who,  in  response  to  a  toast  given  by  the 
mayor,  expressed  the  most  friendly  sentiments  to¬ 
ward  England. 

The  Scotsman  says  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  is 
engaged  in  personal  communication  with  the  man¬ 
agers  of  a  London  paper  which  has  always  been 
devoted  to  his  fortunes. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Itooise  and  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  took  place  in  SL  George’s  Chap¬ 
el,  VVindsor,  March  21.  The  Queen  gave  away 
the  bride.  In  London  there  was  little  excitement. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  because  the  wed¬ 
ding  did  not  take  place  at  AVestminster  or  St. 
Paul’s. 

Napoleon  visited  Windsor  Castle,  March  27,  and 
remained  an  hour  with  Queen  A'ictoria  and  family. 
An  address  of  welcome  was  made  by  Lord  Stan¬ 
ley.  Marshal  Canrobert’s  children  were  also  pres¬ 
ent  The  castle  grounds  were  filled  with  crowds 
of  people,  who  cheered  the  ex-Emperor  heartily. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  March  22,  Viscount 
Enfield  stated  that  Lord  Lyons  bad  been  instructed 
to  accompany  the  French  government  to  Versailles, 
and  that  every  arrangement  had  been  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  life  and  property  of  British  subjects  in 
Paris. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


March 

Tinancul. 

London.  —  Coosots,  ;  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1802,  92 ;  do. 
1867, 90X. 

NSW  Toax. — Gold,  lll)i  ;  U.  S.  O’s,  18S1, 116?i  ;  6-20’i, 
1862, 112>£  ;  do.  1867, 110^. 

COMXXBCLU,. 

Lnmrooi-  —  Cotton,  middlinir  uplands,  T’^d. 

Nsw  York.  —  Cott^  middiing  nplands,  lO^e. ;  red 
winter  wheat,  $1.71. 

Cbioaoo.  —  Red  winter  whett,  R 1261^  (No.  2).  5 
iMarch  23. 

Pinakciau 

London.  —  Cousola.  92  ;  U.  B.  6-20’f,  1862,  92 ;  do. 
1867,  90^. 

Nsw  Yoax.  —  Gold,  111)^  ;  U.S.  6’s,  1881, 116^  ;  6-20’s, 
1862,  112>;  ;  do.  1867,  110<i. 

ComuacuLi. 

Limpoot.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7  I^d. 

Nsw  Toax.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplnnds,  16*40. ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  B  1.70  (jS  1.73. 

Cbkaso. — Bed  winter  wheat,  B  1.25^  (Mo.  2). 

March  24. 

Fuianoul. 

London.  — Consols,  92>4;  D.  8.  1862,  92;  do. 

1867,  90^. 

Nnw  Tosx.  —  Gold,  110\  ;  C.  8. 6’s,  1881,  lU}i  ;  6-20’t, 
1862, 112X  ;  do.  1867,  HON- 

COMXXBOIAI- 

laviBPOOI..  — Cotton,  middling  uplands,  T>sd.. 

Msw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  aplands,  16)^0. ;  led  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  S  1.70  @  1  72. 

OmOAeo.  — Bed  winter  wheat,  $  1.26^  (Mo.  2). 

March  25. 

Tinancui.. 

London.  —  Consols,  92X  ;  U.  B.  6-20’s,  1862,  92 ;  do. 
1867, 90V. 

FRANsroav. — U.  S.  6-20’t,  1862,  96V. 

Maw  You.  —  Gold,  IIOV  ;  U.  8.  6’8, 1881, 115V  i  6-20’i, 
1862,  U2V  ;  do.  1867,  UOV- 
COMIflBOUL. 

Livsbi>ooi.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Vd. 

Msw  You  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15  Vc.  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  irtieat,  B  1.68  @  1.71. 

CaicAoo.  —  Red  winter  wheat,  B  1.24V  (No-  -D- 
March  27. 

Fuiahcial. 

London.  — Couola,  92V  i  D.  8.  6-’20’i,  1862,  92V  i  do. 
1867,  90V. 

Msw  You  — Gold,  110  V  ;  D.  8.  O’s.  1881,  IISV  ;  6-20V, 
1862, 112V  :  do.  1867,  UOV- 

CONKSSCIAL. 

Lrvssrooi..  —  Cotton,  middl^  uplands,  7Vd.  ®  7Vd. 
Nsw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  l&Vc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  B  1.68  @  1.71. 

CmcAoe.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  B  1.24  V  (No.  2). 

March  28. 

FiNANOlAl. 

London.  —  Consols,  92V  >  H.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  92V  >  do. 
1867,  90V. 

Msw  You.  —  Gold,  110 V  i  U.  S.  O’!.  1881, 115V  >  6-20’i, 
1802, 112 ;  da  1867,  llOV'. 

Cowwr.amAL. 

LivssPooi-  —  Cotton,  middling  nplands,  7Vd. 

Msw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  nplnnds,  15*40.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  B  1.72  ®  1.73. 

Cbioaqc.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  S  1.38  V  (Ma  *). 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  16, 1871. 


TWO  MYSTERIES  EXPLAINED.  ] 

Ij'OR  many  years  my  family  lived  in  one  of 
'  the  northern  suburbs  of  London.  Reduced 
at  lost  to  two  members,  a  sister  and  myself,  we 
{rave  up  housekeeping,  and  for  some  time  trav¬ 
elled  about  England.  Tired  at  length  of  wan- 
deiing,  wo  returned  to  our  old  neighborhood, 
and  lookc<i  about  for  a  settled  residence.  One 
day,  while  walking  down  a  well-remembered 
street,  we  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a 
lar{nJ  handsome  corner  house,  where  wo  recol¬ 
lected  i)erfeetly,  ouly  a  vear  or  two  before,  had 
been  a  greengrocer’s  shop.  We  stopped  and 
asked  a  deferential  crossing-sweeper  how  that 
imposing  edifice  had  grown  there,  and  were  told 
that  the  shop  had  been  burned  down  with  every¬ 
thing  in  it,  and  this  house  built  on  its  ruins. 

We  were  concerned  to  hear  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  account,  having  known  the  greengrocer 
well,  and  we  inquired  anxiously  if  there  had 
l)een  any  loss  of  life.  “  Troth,  my  lady,  and 
there  was,”  ssiid  our  glib  informant,  —  Irish,  of 
course,  —  “  for  the  masther  wakened  in  the  night 
and  smelled  the  fire ;  and  he  roused  the  wife, 
who  had  a  young  baby,  and  bade  her  wrap  in  a 
blanket,  and  take  the  wee  thing,  and  go  straight 
down  through  the  door,  for  the  fire  was  in  a 
room  above;  and  he  rushed  up  to  save  .he 
other  childer,  and  he  did  it,  and  got  them  all 
safe  out  on  the  roof  of  the  next  house,  and  so 
tlown  into  the  street ;  but  when  he  came  to  look 
tor  the  misthress,  faith  !  she  was  nowhere  to  bo 
found ;  and  a  boy  that  was  standing  by,  a 
frind  of  my  own,  tould  me  that  he  saw  her, 
from  a  back-yard,  stand  at  the  window,  and 
then  turn,  as  though  to  come  down  the  stairs, 
—  and  she  had  a  sheet  wrapped  round  her,  and 
the  baby  in  her  anus  under  the  sheet ;  but  why 
she  stopped  so  long,  and  why  she  looked  out  o’ 
window,  and  why  she  niver  came  at  all,  at  all, 
sorra  one  uv  us  ever  larnt,  for  the  roof  feel  in, 
and  none  durst  go  near  the  flames ;  and,  shure 
enough,  next  day  tliey  found  her,  and  the  bit  of 
a  baby  in  her  arras  still ;  and  whether  she  stayed 
to  {^ither  up  her  trinkets  and  such-like,  or  her 
sinses  forsook  her,  or  the  smoke  choked  her,  not 
a  living  crater  can  tell,  for  the  sowl  went  out  of 
her  poor  body,  and  niver  came  back  to  tell  us 
the  rason,  and  —  Thank  ye  kindly,  my  lady.” 
Shocked  and  distressed  at  the  sad  ending  of  the 
poor  woman,  and  anxious  to  escape  minute  de¬ 
tails,  we  abruptly  left  the  Irish  svfeeper,  and 
went  our  way.  I  remembered  the  poor  green¬ 
grocer’s  wife  very  well,  and  had  often  remarked 
that  her  gooseberries  were  the  driest  and  whole- 
somest,  her  raspberries  least  mashed,  her  straw¬ 
berries  the  least  suspicious  looking  of  any  fruit¬ 
erer’s  in  that  district. 

Well,  in  the  end  we  took  that  very  house.  It 
was  then  autumn ;  and  there  we  remained  the 
winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  again  ; 
and  then  came  that  terribly  hard  winter  of 
1866  -7.  As  the  frost  increased,  we  found  the 
cold  of  our  bedrooms  impossible  to  bear ;  so  my 
sister  and  I  agreed  to  occupy  one  large  room 
with  a  southern  aspect,  and  keep  a  fire  in  it 
constantly.  The  first  night  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  was  put  in  practice,  we  went  up  stairs  at 
our  usual  time,  about  twelve  o’clock.  Our  bed¬ 
room  was  over  the  drasving-room  floor,  and 
there-  were  other  rooms  above,  where  the  ser¬ 
vants  slept.  The  staircase  window  on  the 
second  floor  was  exactly  opposite  our  doer,  on 
the  curve  of  the  upper  stair,  which  formed  a 
small  landing.  We  found  our  fire  burning 
brightly,  and,  while  my  sister  stirred  and  heaped 
it  witli'coals,  I  put  down  what  I  was  carrying, 
und  went  back  to  shut  the  door.  But,  instead 
of  shutting  it,  I  stood,  holding  the  handle,  star¬ 
ing  into  the  darkness  outside,  speechless,  motion¬ 
less,  conscious  of  nothing  but  an  unutterable 
horror ;  my  eyes  fixed  upon  an  object  not  two 
yards  distant,  whose  appearance  alone,  without 
any  other  reasoning,  witnessed  that  it  was  no 
inhabitant  of  earth. 

On  the  top  stair  of  the  flight  that  led  to  the 
upper  window  stood  the  figure  of  a  woman, 
wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  thick  white 
covering ;  rounded  and  bulky  about  the  shoul¬ 
ders  and  arms,  as  if  holding  a  child  or  bundle ; 
tapering  towards  the  feet,  as  if  but  slenderly 
clothed ;  every  fold,  every  wrinkle,  every  curve 
of  the  limbs  as  distinct  as  we  see  them  in  each 
other  under  a  strong  light.  But  the  crowning 
horror  was  this:  mrough  this  perfectly  formed 
and  apparently  solid  figure  I  distinctly  saw  the 
staircase  window,  the  opposite  wall,  the  faint 
light  coming  from  outside,  —  all  as  plainly  vis¬ 
ible  as  if  nothing  stood  between  them  and  me ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  woman,  tall,  broad,  en¬ 
veloped  in  a  thick  covering,  and  placed  in  a 
position  which  ought  to  have  screened  every¬ 
thing  beyond  herself  from  view. 

She  stood  on  the  top  stair ;  one  foot  covered 
with  a  stocking,  but  no  shoe,  put  forward  as  if 
about  to  touch  the  lower  step ;  and  I  noticed, 
with  a  sickly  shudder,  that  as  the  fire,  stirred  and 
renewed,  leaped  up  in  rampant  flames,  the  figure 
became  agitated ;  moved  its  foot,  now  up,  now 
down  ;  swayed  a  little  from  side  to  side ;  some¬ 
times  seemed  to  step  backward,  sometimes  for¬ 
ward,  like  one  uncertain  which  way  to  go  ;  that 
the  arms  worked,  as  if  clasping  their  burden 
tighter ;  and  still,  through  it  all,  came  the  light 
from  the  window,  and  the  outline  of  the  opposite 
wall ;  and  still  I  stood  staring  in  silent  terror, 
believing,  disbelieving.  How  could  I  believe 
the  exploded  folly  of  spirits  departed  coming 
back  to  haunt  the  spot  where  they  had  suffiered 
and  been  released  ?  And  yet  how  disbelieve  my 
own  eyesight  t 

At  length  ray  sister,  from  the  other  and  of  the 


room,  astonished  at  my  silence  and  the  still 
open  door,  turned  suddenly  round,  started  at  my 
fixeil  look  and  face  of  terror,  und  e.xclaimed, 

“  Is  anything  the  matter?  What  are  you  look¬ 
ing  at  ?  ” 

'The  sound  of  her  voice  was  an  immense  relief 
to  me;  it  roused  my  paralyzed  senses.  Still 
keeping  my  eyes  fix^  on  the  apparition,  I  said 
quietly,  “  Come  here  a  moment ;  don’t  be 
frightened  ;  there  is  somethiug  strange  on  the 
stairs.” 

She  came  hurriedly,  but,  in  spite  of  my  cau¬ 
tion,  gave  a  cry  of  terror  us  she  caught  sight  of 
the  figure.  “  Good  heavens !  what  can  it  be  ?  ” 
she  whispered. 

“  Don't  move,”  I  said ;  “  we  must  watch  it. 
You  remember  what  the  sweeper  told  us  about 
the  greengrocer’s  wife.” 

Silent  and  shivering  we  stood,  exchanging 
now  and  then  a  frightened  -whisper.  Had  any 
one  told  me  beforehand  that  I  should  see  such  a 
figure,  and  inquired  how  1  would  act  under  the 
circumstances,  I  should  have  said,  “  I  would 
walk  straight  up  to  it  ” ;  but  standing  where  I 
did  now,  I  felt  that  the  distance  was  not  at  all 
too  great  between  it  and  me,  and  had  no  wish 
whatever  to  lessen  it. 

For  a  long  time  we  watched,  and  the  only 
chan{;;e  in  the  figure  was  one  or  another  of  the 
movements  I  have  mentioned.  Meantime  the 
fire  burned  low ;  the  phantom  became  rather 
less  distinct,  and  remained  quiet.  We  stood 
with  the  door  only  partly  opened,  and  had  not 
courage  to  put  it  any  wider.  At  lost,  with  a 
sudden  resolution,  I  shut  it. 

“  It  is  no  use  looking  any  longer,”  I  said  ; 

“  we  shall  only  terrify  ourselves  to  death,  and 
catch  dreadful  colds  besides.”  Then  we  sat 
down  by  the  fire,  and  discussed  the  matter.  The 
strange  appearance  no  longer  visible,  my  natural 
hardihood  and  disbelief  in  spectres  returned. 

”  I  don’t  care,"  I  said,  in  answer  to  a  remark 
from  my  sister ;  “  though  I  have  stood  and  looked 
at  the  dreadful  thing  for  nearly  an  hour,  I  don’t 
believe  in  it.  It  must  have  a  cause.  Perhaps 
a  figure  outside  the  window ;  light  is  so  deceiv¬ 
ing.” 

“  But,”  said  she,  “  what  figure  would  stand 
so  still  for  such  a  time  ?  ” 

This  point  I  could  not  argue,  but  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  attributing  it  to  natural  agency.  But 
we  could  not  go  to  bed  easily  without  looking 
to  see  if  our  supernatural  visitor  was  still  at  her 
post  We  went  slowly  and  hesitatingly  to  the 
door,  lingered  a  moment,  and  then  flung  it  open 
to  its  full  extent,  —  the  stair  was  unoccupied;  the 
figure  was  gone !  Much  relieved,  we  closed  the 
door  quickly,  and  betook  ourselves  to  rest. 

Next  morning  we  were  disposed  to  laugh  at 
the  ghost,  as  a  creation  of  our  own  fancy  ;  nev¬ 
ertheless,  we  grew  rather  anxious  as  night  came 
on.  I  was  courageous  enough  to  go  up  during 
the  evening,  and  cast  a  hurried  glance  at  the 
stairs  before  I  opened  our  bedroom  door ;  but 
nothing  was  there,  and  1  sped  down  again  in 
great  glee,  convince  that  our  eyes  the  previous 
night  had  been  fog-bound.  But  in  spite  of  this, 
when  we  went  up  mte,  and  came  to  the  door  to 
take  a  last  reassuring  glance,  there  -was  the 
thing  again,  in  precisely  the  same  attitude, 
making  the  same  movements,  agitated  when 
the  fire  blazed  up,  motionless  when  it  burned 
low. 

Time  went  on,  and  night  after  night  we 
watched,  till  we  almost  became  accustomed  to 
our  nocturnal  visitor.  Notwithstanding  the  con¬ 
tinually  renewed  fear  caused  by  the  sight  of  it, 
I  had  an  underlying  conviction  that  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  naturM  means.  iVhat  means,  1  could 
not  imagine,  for  we  hud  tried  every  possible  ex¬ 
periment  to  find  out.  We  moved  the  furniture 
of  the  room,  we  placed  the  light  in  difiPerent 
positions,  we  stationed  ourselves  now  at  one 
point,  now  at  another,  —  without  effect ;  the  fig¬ 
ure  stood  unchanging. 

All  this  time  we  kept  the  matter  to  ourselves, 
knowing  the  foolish  tear  of  servants,  and  how 
such  a  report  would  spread  like  wild-fire  among 
our  friends,  and  scare  them  away  from  the  house. 
It  so  happened  that  just  then  a  cousin  came  to 
pay  us  a  visit,  and  we  determined  to  let  her  into 
the  secret,  partly  to  prevent  her  from  seeing  the 
figure  unawares,  and  being,  perhaps,  frightened 
to  death ;  partly  that  she  might  help  us  with 
her  opinion  and  advice.  So  the  first  night  of 
her  arrival,  we  brought  her  into  our  room ;  and, 
having  told  the  facts,  and  warned  her  against  a 
sudden  fright,  took  her  to  the  door,  and  pointed 
out  the  spectre.  Though  so  prepared,  and  ut¬ 
terly  sceptical  as  to  anything  ghostiv,  her  terror 
was  so  great  as  to  alarm  ns.  Talking  of  ghosts 
and  looking  at  them  are  two  such  very  different 
matters.  I  still  persisted  in  referring  the  appa¬ 
rition  to  natural  causes,  and  though  this  was 
my  cousin’s  belief  in  theory,  practical  evidence 
to  the  contrary  appeared  to  have  shaken  her 
creed  to  its  very  foundations.  Shutting  out  the 
ghastly  object,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  re¬ 
stored  her  self-^session,  and  then  we  all  three 
set  to  work,  both  by  suggestion  and  experiment, 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject ;  but  to  no 
purpose.  The  wretched,  puzzling,  intangible 
substance,  the  unreal  reality,  stood  its  ground, 
and  mocked  all  our  efforts. 

After  a  time  thaw  set  in  ;  the  weather  became 
as  warm  as  it  had  before  been  cold,  and  we  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  fire  in  our  room.  That  night 
—  0  wonder  of  wonders  1  —  we  looked  and 
watched  in  vain ;  not  a  trace  of  the  figure 
was  to  be  seen.  I  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

As  time  went  on,  and  our  spectral  visitor 
was  still  invisible,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
on  being  rid  of  such  an  unwelcome  intruder, 
and  decided  it  to  have  been  the  chance  reflection 


of  some  object  outside.  Hut  snow  and  fi-o<t 
returned  aguin,  and  again  the  fire  in  our  room 
was  lighted ;  and,  easting  a  glance  u])  the 
stairs  us  1  prejiared  to  close  the  door,  my  eyes 
fell  on  the  mysterious  figure,  standing  as"  before 
on  the  top  step,  moving  her  foot  up  und  down, 
grasping  the  burden  that  site  held  now  firmly, 
now  loosely,  in  her  arms ;  dilating  and  agi¬ 
tated  when  the  fire  blazed,  still  ns  death  when 
the  flames  fell  low.  This  reappearance  was 
more  startling  than  I  eared  to  aeknowlcdge 
even  to  myself.  My  sister  and  cousin  grew 
nervous ;  so  did  1 ;  we  could  not  convince 
either  ourselves  or  each  other  that  the  phantom 
had  a  natural  origin.  It  would  he  impossible 
to  enumerate  the  efforts  wo  made  to  discover 
the  cause  of  it.  Every  failure  found  onr  spirits 
a  little  more  shaken,  and  our  minds  a  little  less 
sceptical  as  to  ghosts  and  their  doings  Wo 
grew  accustomed  to  see  the  shadowy  thing  on 
the  stairs,  and  no  longer  started  at  sight  of  it; 
but  the  su])crstitious  element  in  us  became 
strong  and  active,  and  we  were  ready  to  believe 
anything. 

One  nighf  while  taking  my  usual  look  of 
mingled  curiosity  and  terror,  I  observed  that 
the  figure  had  undergone  a  change,  —  one  arm 
appeared  to  hang  helplessly  down  by  her  side. 
As  I  was  about  to  cull  attesition  to  this  new 
phenomenon,  I  heard  my  sister  say,  “  Why, 
who  has  been  tearing  the  blind  ?  ” 

I  turned  round  quickly.  Our  windows  were 
furnished  with  roller-blinds  of  highly  glazed 
white  linen,  over  which  were  festooned  heavy 
curtains  of  dark  green.  I  saw  that  one  side  of 
the  blind  had  been  torn  away  from  the  nails 
fastening  it  to  the  roller,  and  had  fallen 
back,  leaving  part  of  the  window  uncovered. 
Thought  is  rapid,  and  some  intellectual  tele¬ 
graph  connected  in  my  mind  the  torn  blind  and 
the  armless  figure  on  the  stairs. 

“  Stand  up  on  a  chair,”  I  said,  “  and  fasten 
it  as  well  as  you  can.” 

She  managed  it  easily ;  and  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  that  my  ghost  was  furnished 
with  her  proper  complement  of  arms.  But  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  I  said,  “  Draw 
the  blind  up  fur  a  moment ;  1  will  tell  you  why 
afterwards.” 

She  drew  it  up ;  and  with  greater  relief  and 
satisfaction  than  I  can  describe,  I  saw  the  figure 
disappear  gradually ;  commencing  at  the  feet, 
finishing  at  the  neck ;  a  shadowy  head  stilt  re¬ 
maining.  I  speedily  announced  my  discovery; 
and  after  minute  investigation,  and  much  ex¬ 
perimentalizing  and  proving,  we  at  last  discov¬ 
ered  the  entire  nature  and  origin  of  our  spectre. 
And  this  was  it.  From  the  position  of  the  fire¬ 
grate,  the  entire  light  of  the  flames  fell  on  the 
window  opposite  the  door ;  and  -u’hcn  the  dour 
was  open,  this  light  was  again  reflected  from 
the  dazzling  surface  of  the  white  blind  on  to  the 
opposite  wall,  which  formed  the  curve  of  the 
stair,  and  where  stood  the  window.  Every  one 
knows  that  two  festooned  curtains  will  give 
to  the  space  between  them  the  form  of  a  human 
neck  und  shoulders ;  here  was  the  foundation 
of  the  figure;  and  the  curtains  nearing  each 
other  as  they  approached  the  ground,  completed 
the  illusion  of  a  long  scanty  garment.  The 
phantom  foot  was  nothing  but  the  space  between 
the  dark  drapery  terminating  in  a  point.  The 
immense  width  of  the  festooned  part  as  com- 
ared  with  the  rest,  gave  that  appearance  of 
ulk  about  the  arms  and  shoulders ;  and  the 
head  was  caused  by  the  reappearance  of  the 
light-colored  wall  above  the  curtains.  The  wall, 
of  course,  rose  square  and  shapeless,  hence  the 
supposition  of  a  sheet  enveloping  the  figure. 
We  found,  too,  that  when  the  door  was  opened 
wide,  the  reflection  vanished  ;  this,  I  fancy,  was 
caused  by  the  light  being  diffused,  instead  of 
concentrated  through  a  small  opening.  And  the 
strange  movements  of  the  spectre  were  simple 
enough.  Naturally,  the  more  the  fire  blazed, 
the  more  its  light  flickered  and  danced  on  the 
window,  and  sent  its  dancing  and  flickering 
shadow  outside  the  door.  But  why  the  reffec- 
tion  seemed  to  stop  short  on  the  landing,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  opposite  wall,  I 
have  never  fully  satisfied  myself.  I  fancied  it 
to  be  in  some  way  causetl  by  meeting  the  light 
from  the  staircase  window,  and  so  throwing  it 
back  UMn  itself ;  but  this  is  only  my  supposi¬ 
tion.  I  leave  it  to  those  more  learned  in  the 
laws  of  light  than  I  am  to  settle  the  matter. 
Thus  every  particle  of  our  ghost  was  explained, 
even  to  tM  head,  which  remained  stationary 
when  all  the  rest  had  disappeared.  The  head, 
being  a  reflection  from  the  wall,  of  course  never 
moved  when  the  blind  was  drawn  up. 

Having  proved  our  discoveries  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  we  published  the  mutter 
among  our  friends ;  and  many  came  to  look  at 
the  ghost,  and  see  it  made  and  unmade ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  some  who  read  this  will  bo 
of  that  number,  and  bear  witness  to  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  written.  I  have  been  tempted 
to  make  this  curious  circumstance  public,  know¬ 
ing  on  what  much  smaller  grounds  houses  have 
gained  a  reputation  for  being  haunted,  to  the 
extreme  terror  of  the  inhabitants,  and  great 
detriment  of  the  owner.  And  certainly  the  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  of  the  former  building 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  which  a  woman 
and  her  baby  perished,  and  the  spectral  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  woman  holding  a  child  being  visible 
on  the  very  spot  where  the  poor  thing  was  last 
seen  alive,  whenever  that  spot  was  illuminated 
by  a  strong  blaze,  was  enough  to  convince  the 
most  incredulous.  With  this  experience,  there¬ 
fore,  before  me,  I  strongly  advise  any  one  who 
sees  or  hears  of  a  ghost,  to  examine  carefully 
all  doors,  windows,  and  other  nteans  of  convey¬ 


ing  light,  before  he  lielievos  his  eyes  or  ears ;  and 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  predict  a  natural  and 
simple  solution  to  the  most  alarming  und  mys¬ 
terious  apparition. 

The  second  wonderful  sight  that  I  witnessed 
was  seen  by  myself  alone,  so  my  readers  must 
be  good  enough  to  credit  me  with  a  truthful 
tongue  while  I  describe  it. 

1  was  staying  at  Southsea.  Southsea  is  well 
known  to  possess  a  very  clear  atmosphere,  and 
soinetimes  an  almost  >lcditerranean  moonlight. 

I  was  fond  of  the  moonlight,  and  slept  with  my 
blind  up  and  my  window  open,  to  enjoy  it.  My 
bed  faced  the  window,  and  the  door  of  my  room 
was  on  the  right,  close  to  the  bed’s  head.  One 
night  I  was  restless.  Though  very  tired,  I 
could  not  sleep.  My  head  was  turned  rather  to 
the  left,  and  I  refrained  from  moving,  hoping  so 
to  coax  myself  into  forgetfulness.  Finding  this 
useless,  at  last  I  turned  suddenly  round.  The 
strangest  sight  met' me.  'fhe  top  of  the  door 
was  spanned  by  a  beautiful  luminous  areh,  in 
color  and  shape  more  like  a  lunar  rainbow  than 
anything  else  that  I  have  ever  seen.  As,  won¬ 
der-stricken  and  half-alarmed,  I  stared  at  this 
portentous  sign,  it  changed.  The  arch  gradually 
faded,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  train  of  fiery 
figures,  to  my  unpractised  eye,  precisely  like  the 
hieroglyphics  whicn  1  bad  seen  on  Assyrian 
tombs  and  other  relics  in  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  The  figures  were  of  all  shaiies 
—  pointed,  curved,  hooked,  horned,  broad,  slen¬ 
der,  tapering;  but  all  of  the  same  luminous  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  arch,  though  some  brighter  and 
some  fainter.  The  most  astonishing  and  awful 
part  of  it,  however,  was,  that  the  figures  never 
remained  more  than  a  second  after  they  were 
formed  ;  they  disapjieared,  regularly  and  rapid¬ 
ly  as  if  one  hand  impressed  them  on  the  wall, 
and  the  other  followed  and  blotted  them  out ; 
to  be  succeeded  by  new  shapes,  equally  plain, 
bright,  and  definite;  in  their  turn  melting 
away,  and  all  so  exactly  resembling  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  ebaracters,  that  1  feel  sure  had  a 
master  of  those  mysterious  languages  witnessed 
them  as  I  did,  he  would  without  difficulty  and 
in  all  good  faith  have  given  us  un  English  ver¬ 
sion  of  their  meaning.  I  watched  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  sight  for  a  long  time.  The  letters 
freouently  disappeared  altogether,  and  then  the 
arch  returned,  again  to  vanish,  and  bo  succeeded 
by  new  forms  of  fire.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  a 
believer  in  visions,  and  wonderful  and  unac¬ 
countable  as  was  this  one,  I  still  assured  myself 
that  it  hod  a  natural  cause,  though  invisible  as 
yet  to  me.  I  called  to  mind  my  former  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  ghost  on  the  staircase,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  hunt  out  with  equal  resolution  the 
origin  of  this  phantom  light.  I  looked  round 
and  round,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the  room 
reflecting  or  glittering,  nothing  but  the  simple 
moonlight  illuminating  the  air  outside.  Finally, 

I  got  up,  and  after  carefully  searching  for  any 
stray  moonbeam  that  might  have  fallen  on  some 
shining  substance,  and  finding  none,  I  looked 
out  of  the  window,  to  see  if  the  mystery  could 
be  unravelled  that  way.  But  there  was  not  a 
light  to  bo  seen  anywhere ;  it  was  late,  —  or 
rather  early,  —  almut  two  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  —  and  the  entire  population  of  Southsea  a|)- 
peared  to  be  asleep.  Moreover,  I  found  that 
the  moon  was  so  far  on  the  right  side  of  the 
house,  that  she  could  not  possibly  shine  into 
my  window  ;  and  if,  through  any  unsuspected 
chink,  she  did  contrive  to  throw  in  a  ray  or 
two,  from  her  position  they  must  fall  on  the  ex¬ 
act  opposite  side  to  where  the  luminous  arch 
and  fiery  letters  were  now  shifting  and  shim¬ 
mering.  Consequently,  I  was  more  puzzled 
than  before ;  and  after  hunting  with  infinite 
care  for  any  possible  reflecting  medium,  and 
failing  to  discover  any  such,  1  decided  that  it 
was  a  matter  beyond  my  ken,  and  my  best  plan 
was  to  go  back  to  bed,  and  try  to  forget  this 
uncomfortable  shining  visitor  in  sle^. 

The  first  part  of  this  resolution  I  acted  on ; 
the  second  was  a  failure.  Slt'ep  I  could  not, 
nor  could  I  keep  ray  eyes  off  my  gleaming,  glit¬ 
tering,  uncanny-looking  neighbor.  Suddenly  a 
change  took  place ;  the  arch  seemed  to  stand 
out  from  the  wall,  and  appeared  about  to  de¬ 
scend  upon  my  head.  This  was  too  much  even 
for  my  philosophy.  I  jumped  up  in  a  fright, 
and  retreated  prwipitately  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  watching  the  movements  of  the  ene¬ 
my  os  I  went,  more  than  half  fearing  that  it 
would  run  after  me.  However,  it  did  not  de¬ 
scend  on  the  bed,  but  satisfied  apparently  with 
having  scared  me  away,  after  waving  almiit  in 
the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  returned  to  its  former 
station,  slowly  faded,  and  a  troop  of  dazzling 
hieroglyphics  rushed  into  its  place.  I  had  now 
begun  to  feel,  if  not  positively  frightened,  at 
least  seriously  uneasy.  I  thought  once  or  twice, 
should  I  wake  up  any  one  in  the  house  ?  but  it 
seemed  so  weak  and  foolish  to  disturb  people 
out  of  their  sleep  to  look  at  spots  of  light  danc¬ 
ing  on  a  wall ;  also,  I  felt  sure  that  I  was  more 
likely  myself  to  come  at  the  cause  than  any  one 
else,  seeing  how  strong  was  my  belief  in  natural 
causes  and  the  fantastic  power  of  reflected  light. 
But  1  could  not  go  back  to  bed  again.  The 
recollection  of  the  descending  arch  unnerved 
me.  I  sat  down  by  the  window,  opposite  the 
phantom  letters,  and  tried  to  think  of  some  pos¬ 
sible  solution  to  such  an  enigma.  1  remem¬ 
bered,  when  a  child,  hearing  a  lady  say,  that 
she  had  once  been  nearly  terrified  to  death  by 
waking  in  the  night  and  seeing  phosphoric  light 
shining  in  her  room.  But  this  could  not  be 
phosphorus,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  given  in  no  way  tallied  with  my  luminated 
■wall.  'The  light  this  lady  had  spoken  of  was 
one  large  patch,  dull  and  reddish  in  color ;  it 
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remained  motionless  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
disappeared  ulio^a'ther ;  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  being  close,  heavy,  and  charged  with  elec- 
trieity,  and  a  severe  thunder-storm  at  hand. 
Now  the  ntinosj)herc,  at  the  i)resent  moment, 
was  clear  as  crystal,  fresh  and  pure,  the  sky  a 
lovely  blue,  s]>cekled  all  over  with  small  sum¬ 
mer  clouds  ;  evidently  there  was  neither  phos¬ 
phorus  nor  electricity  overstepping  its  liounds 
this  night.  What  could  that  strange  appear¬ 
ance  signify '!  After  thinking  over  every  im¬ 
aginable  possibility,  I  at  last  had  the  boldness 
to  go  up  and  touch  it.  The  letters  were  not 
moved,  uor  was  iny  hand  scorched,  as  I  half 
liegan  to  think  it  might  be.  I  looked  again,  to 
sec  if  some  wandering  moonbeam  might  not  be 
reflected  from  some  polished  surface  of  glass  or 
china,  —  no ;  everything  was  in  deep  shadow. 
The  looking-glass  standing  towards  the  room, 
and  sloped  forward,  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not 
even  distinguish  iny  face  in  it.  So  now  I  had 
e.xhausted  all  my  resources,  and  was  really  jier- 
ple.xed  how  to  act.  I  shrank  from  going  back 
to  bed  with  that  ghostly  light  playing  lieside 
iiic ;  yet  1  could  not  sit  up  all  night  1  I  was 
getting  very  nervous,  anil  I  was  also  getting 
very  sleepy.  Even  the  alternative  of  calling  tip 
some  one  hud  passed  out  of  my  power,  fur  1  did 
not  now  fancy  approaching  the  door,  more  cs])e- 
eially  opening  it ;  the  possibility  of  some  daz¬ 
zling,  Hashing  object  outside  seemed  to  be  grow¬ 
ing  up  in  my  foolish  brain.  I  scolded  myself 
well  for  iny  ridiculous  fears,  nevertheless  I  kept 
steadily  away  from  the  bed  and  the  door.  Again 
I  seated  myself  at  the  window,  feeling  that  1 
should  have  to  wait  till  daylight  for  the  dancing 
wild-lire  to  depart.  This  would  not  be  very 
long,  for  it  was  the  height  of  summer,  and  dawn 
would  certainly  commence  by  four  o’clock,  if 
not  earlier;  so  1  deteriuined  to  exorcise  patience 
till  then. 

As  I  sat  idle,  all  the  accounts  I  had  ever  heard 
or  read  of  wonderful  and  mysterious  lights  came 
crowding  into  my  mind,  and,  above  all,  Bulwer’s 
“  Strange  Story,”  and  the  horrible  “  Scin- 
La'ca  ”  described  therein,  which  nearly  gave  me 
a  brain-fever  while  reading  it,  and  I  fancied  the 
light  began  to  grow  more  weird  looking,  and  a 
cold,  creeping  shudder  passed  over  me.  The 
dressing-table  stood  before  the  window,  and  I 
thought  if  I  could  move  this,  and  get  more  into 
the  recess,  I  should  have,  as  it  were,  a  closer 
connection  with  the  outer  world ;  and  if  the 
“thing”  —  I  could  give  it  no  name  —  came 
down  from  the, door  and  attacked  me,  — yes,  O 
strong-minded  reader,  it  had  positively  come  to 
this,  —  I  should  prefer  jumping  into  the  garden 
Itclow,  at  the  risk  of  broken  neck  and  limbs,  to 
fighting  with  a  nasty,  wriggling,  dancing,  glim¬ 
mering  ghost,  coming  I  did  n’t  know  from 
where,  and  staying  I  did  n’t  know  for  what.  It 
was  a  “  happy  thought,”  and  1  instantly  Itcgan 
to  move  the  table,  casting  at  the  same  lime  a 
startled  look  towards  the  door.  Startleil,  in¬ 
deed  ;  fur  ns  I  looked,  arch,  letters,  all  disap¬ 
peared  suddenly  and  utterly ! 

In  my  dismay  I  put  the  table  back  in  its 
place.  At  once  the  arch  returned,  succeeded  in 
a  moment  by  vivid  letters.  “  Was  it  chance  ?  ” 
1  asked  myself.  Determined  to  make  sure,  I 
moved  the  table  again ;  again  the  light  van¬ 
ished.  “  It  must  be  something  on  the  table,”  I 
thought,  with  an  immense  sense  of  relief.  I 
moved  oft’ every  article,  cautiouslv  watching  the 
light ;  no  result.  Last  of  all,  1  took  up  the 
looking  glass  —  sudden  blank  over  the  door.  I 
put  it  down  again  —  arch  returned.  I  re|)cated 
the  experiment  half  a  dozen  times,  to  convince 
myself ;  there  was  no  longer  a  doubt.  Aly 
“  Scin- Loeca  ”  was  a  very  shallow  spectre  in¬ 
deed,  for  it  depended  on  the  movements  of  a 
looking  glass. 

I  was  so  delighted  with  this  discovery,  and, 
moreover,  so  dreadfully  weary  with  sitting  up 
all  night  in  a  state  of  nervous  excitement,  that 
I  was  tempted  to  go  to  bed  without  ascertain¬ 
ing  hoic  this  puzzling,  bewildering  will-o’-the- 
wisp  could  lie  caused  by  a  glass  on  which  no 
light  fell.  But  I  would  not  let  myself  3’ield  to 
the  temptation,  and  resolutely  set  my  wits  to 
work  to  match  causes  and  effects.  But  for  a 
long  time  I  could  discover  nothing.  It  was  the 
glass,  Iteyond  a  doubt,  but  in  what  way  ?  At 
last,  after  turning  it  in  every  direction,  the 
frame  suddenly  swung  back,  the  screw  having 
become  loose,  'rheu  the  whole  matter  was 
plain.  The  glass  was  supixirted  on  a  broad 
])late  of  jtolished  wood.  In  this  jtlatc,  now 
that  the  frame  sloping  backward  made  it  visi¬ 
ble,  appeared  the  full  moon  as  clearly  as  if  re- 
fiecteii  in  water.  The  plate  was  largo  and  long, 
e.xtending  almost  to  the  end  of  the  table ;  the 
moon,  being  on  the  right  side  of -the  window, 
shone,  of  course,  on  to  the  left  aide  of  the 
glass;  and  consequently  the  refiection <j«truck 
back  again  on  to  the  door,  which  was  on  the 
right.  Berhaps  the  oblique  position  the  reflec- 
tiou  took,  partly  accounted  for  the  curious 
shape  of  the  figures.  The  chance  position  of 
the  glass,  sloped  very  much  torwardf  had  pre¬ 
vented  me  fi-om  seeing  the  image  of  the“moon 
liefore.  1  found  now  that  the  arch  was  caused 
by  the  moon  itself,  round  and  bright,  shining 
on  the  wood ;  and  the  mysterious  letters  that 
had  so  alarmed  me  were  at  once  accounted  for. 
The  sky,  ns  I  said  before,  was  flecked  with 
smalt  clouds,  which,  at  short  intervals,  sailed 
over  the  moon;  this  broke  up  her  light  into 
pieces ;  the  portion  of  her  disk  left  uncovered, 
being  generally  of  some  fantastic  shape,  which, 
reflected  in  the  polished  wood,  was  thrown  back 
again  to  the  door  in  the  form  of  a  hieroglyphic 
of  light.  This,  too,  explained  the  blotting  out 
of  the  letters;  Each  little  cloud  passed)  Suc¬ 


ceeded  by  another  and  ano  her,  all  of  dittercut 
sha|X‘s ;  and  not  the  moon  only,  but  the  light 
surrounding  her,  contrilmtid  to  the  delusion, 
and  formed  the  unbroken  line  of  letters,  some 
brighter,  some  paler,  according  to  their  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  light.  Why  the  im¬ 
age  of  the  moon  itself  should  be  reflected  in  the 
form  of  au  arch,  1  must,  as  in  the  former  case 
1  hare  described,  leave  to  wiser  beads  than 
mine  to  determine,  which  I  have  no  doubt  thev 
will  do  easily,  liaving  partly  guessed  myself; 
but  as  my  deductions  were  drawn  from  any¬ 
thing  but  scientific  reasoning, ‘I'think  I  had 
better  not  record  them.  Neither  could  I  dis¬ 
cover  or  imagine  why  the  arch  stood  out,  or  apt- 
peared  to  stand  out,  from  the  wall :  it  only 
happened  that  once,  so  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  testing  the  reason. 

So  the  terrible  appearance  of  luminous  arch 
and  letters  of  fire  was  fully  explained ;  and, 
singing  to  myself  an  inaudible  jubilate,  with  a 
light  heart  and  heavy  eyelids,  I  went  bock  to 
bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

I  have  determined  to  give  a  plain  and  truth¬ 
ful  account  of  these  two  unusual  and  perplexing 
sights,  from  hearing  people  speak  with  evident 
superstitious  dread  of  unearthly  lights  and 
phantom  shapes,  which  never  coulil  be  accounted 
for,  seen  by  themselves  or  their  friends. 

I]  Nothing  could  be  more  strange  than  these  I 
have  described,  or  more  unaccountable,  till 
fully  investigated  ;  and  perhaps  their  evidence 
may  induce  many  to  search  industriously  for 
the  cause  of  any  marvellous  appearance,  which, 
without  such  inducement,  they  would  not  do ; 
and  if  thev  do  search,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will 
find. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


D.CRWIN  THE  NATDRALI8T. 

CHARLES  ROBERT  DARWIN,  whose 
portrait  we  print  on  page  340,  was  born  at 
Shrewsbury  February  12,  1809,  being  a  son 
of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Darwin,  physician  of  that 
town;  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  the  modem  founder  of  the  English 
pottery  manufteture,  with  whose  biography, 
written  by  Miss  Mcte3-ard,  the  reader  is  proli- 
ably  familiar.  Mr.  Danvin’s  grandfather  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  the  author 
of  the  “  Botanic  Garden,”  “  Zoilnomia,”  “  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Society,”  &c.  It  may  I  e  assumed  th.at  it 
was  from  him  the  grandson  iiiheritcHl  not  only 
the  general  tendency,  but  the  direction  towards 
a  particular  line  of  sjieculation.  Mr.  Darwin 
was  educated  first  at  Shrewsbury  School  under 
Dr.  Butler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1825, 
remained  there  two  years,  and  was  ne.xt  entered 
of  Christ’s  College,'  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  B.  A.  degree  in  1831.  His  hereditary  apti¬ 
tude  for  the  study  of  natural  science  must  have 
been  earl3'  perceived  by  his  instnictors.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Ilenslow,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  recommended  him,  therefore,  to  Captain 
Fitzroy  and  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  1831, 
when  a  naturalist  was  to  be  chosen  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  second  surveying  expedition  of  H.  M. 
S.  Beagle  in  the  Southern  Seas.  The  first  ex¬ 
pedition,  that  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
1 826  to  1 830,  had  explored  the  coasts  of  Pata¬ 
gonia  ;  the  Beagle,  which  sailed  again  Decem¬ 
ber  27,  1831,  and  returned  to  England  October 
22,  1836,  made  a  scientific  circumnavigation  of 
the  glolic.  Its  main  object  was,  by  a  continuous 
series  of  chronomctrical  measurements,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  complete  chain  of  meridian  distances; 
there  were  also  magnetic  observations  of  some 
importance  ;  but  the  zodlog3',  Imtany,  and  geol¬ 
ogy  of  the  different  countries  visited  were  exam¬ 
ined  by  Mr.  Darwin.  He  served  without  sala¬ 
ry,  and  partly  paid  his  own  e.xpenses,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  he  should  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
his  collections.  These  were  received  in  England 
by  Professor  Henslow.  Their  value  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  was  shoivn  by  the  special 
reports  upon  these  collections  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  each  case;  of  Professor  Owen, 
upon  the  fossil  mammalia  ;  of  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
upon  the  living  beasts ;  of  Mr.  Gould,  upon  the 
birds  ;  of  Dr.  Hooker,  Professor  Henslow,  and 
others,  u])on  the  plants ;  and  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  insects.  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  discovered  in  South  America  three  new 
genera  of  extinct  animals.  The  President  of 
the  Geological  Society  declared  that  his  voyage 
was  one  of  the  most  important  events  for  that 
science  that  had  occurred  for  many  years.  To 
the  general  reader  few  books  of  travel  can  be 
more  attractive  than  Mr.  Darwin’s  “Journal” 
of  tills  expedition,  which  he  first  piublisbcd  in 
1839,  and  which  has  since  gone  through  many 
editions.  It  was  in  this  same  year ‘that  Mr. 
Darwin  married  his  cousin.  Miss  Emma  Wedg¬ 
wood.  Since  the  voyi^c  Of  'the  Beagle  Mr. 
Darwin  has  not,  wc  lielieve,  oeen  p^rMiially  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  distant  explorations.  He  has  re¬ 
sided  for  many  years  past  near  Farnborough  in 
Kent.  In  addition  to  numerous  papers  on  sci¬ 
entific  subjects,  Mr.  Darwin  has  wntten  three 
elaborate  works  on  geology,  viz. :  “  The  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Distribution  of  Coral  Reefs,”  published 
in  1842 ;  “  Geological  Observations  on  Volcanic 
Islands,”  in  1844;  and  “Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  on  South  America,”  1846.  The  honors 
of  several  British  and  foreign  scientific  societies 
have  been  conferred  upon  him ;  the  Royal  medal 
and  Copley  medal,  by  the  Royal  Society ;  the 
Wollaston  medal,  by  the  Geological  Society; 
and  he  has  been  crea'ted  by  the  King  of  Prussia 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  He  has  frequent¬ 
ly  contributed  to  the  transactions  of  the  Geolog¬ 


ical,  the  Zisilogical,  the  Linna'.an,  and  other  bo-  1 
tanical  societies ;  and  his  treati.-c  on  the  Cirri-  | 
|x'dia,  published  by  the  Ray  Society  in  1851  -3,  | 
IS  one  of  his  works  held  in  much  esteem.  Bo-  i 
tanists  have  ajiprcciated  his  observations  of  the  ! 
habits  of  climbing  plants,  and  his  very  iiitere.st- 
ing  book,  publisheil  in  1862,  upon  the  metlHKls 
by  which  the  fertilization  of  orchids  is  effectetl, 
through  the  agency  of  certain  insects.  Mr. 
Darwin’s  reputation  is  thus  independent  of  the 
philosophical  theory,  which  he  propounds  in  his 
essay,  “  On  the  Grigin  of  Species  by  means  of 
Natural  Selection.”  That  bold  and  ingenious 
essay,  which  first  appeared  in  1859,  has  been 
printcHl  by  tens  of  thousands  of  copies,  and 
translated  into  French,  German,  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  other  European  languages.  >Ir.  Dar¬ 
win’s  latest  work,  “  The  Descent  of  Man,  and 
Selection  in  Relation  to  Sex,”  promises  to  cre¬ 
ate  no  less  excitement  in  scientific  and  literary 
circles.  He  has  certainly  given  the  learned 
world  some  ditflcult  problems  for  solution. 


THE  STRANGERS. 

The  illustration  which  we  print  on  page  348 
is  engraved  from  the  original  painting  by  Mr. 
Macbeth,  a  young  Scotch  artist,  which  won  a 
great  deal  of  attention  last  year  in  I-ondon  at 
the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  picture,  we  should 
remark,  was  done  in  water-colors.  The  expres¬ 
sion  of  hesitation  and  awkward  timidity  in  the 
'two  little  girls  is  happily  caught,  as  well  as  the 
ease  of  the  more  aristocratic  young  lady  who 
eves  the  e'tratiyers  with  well-bred  indifference. 
The  quaint  dresses  of  the  children  and  the  nurse 
form  a  picturesque  contrast  to  the  more  every¬ 
day  garments  of  the  other  figures. 


PARIS  PICTURES. 

The  first  three  days  of  March,  1871,  will  long 
lie  remembered  in  Parisian  annals,  —  the  three 
days  of  the  Genuan  occupation,  when  a  random 
shot  from  a  patriotic  Radical  might  have  sealed 
the  fate  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  that  shot  was  not  fiietl,  and 
Paris  contented  herself  with  talking  very  loudly, 
promising  herself  unlimited  revenge  by  and  by, 
and  ill-treating  those  citizens  who  were  impru¬ 
dent  enough  to  speak  to  the  invading  troops. 
The  Gennans  came  in  at  the  Porte  de  Ncuilly 
and  took  up  their  position  in  the  Champs 
Elysevs,  where,  close  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
de  I’^fetoile,  the  sketch  on  page  353  represents 
them.  The  scene  was  most  varied  and  singular¬ 
ly  striking.  On  one  side  marched  the  Prussians 
with  carefully  brushed  uniforms,  pipe-clayed  ac¬ 
coutrements,  and  the  well-known  spik^  hel¬ 
mets  ;  a  little  to  the  right  were  the  Bavarians, 
looking  something  like  French  provincial  pom¬ 
piers  ill  their  heavy,  tufted  casques;  while  close 
Dy  rode  some  detachments  of  those  renowned 
scouts  and  foragers  of  the  German  army,  the 
Uhlans.  On  the  balcony  to  the  left  in  the  en¬ 
graving  stood  a  representative  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  calmlv  surveying  the  animated  scene 
before  him.  'Wliat  does  the  (li.sciple  of  Confu¬ 
cius  think  of  the  Teutons  and  Gauls  beneath  ? 
of  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  fonner  and  the 
sad  condition  of  the  latter  ?  Docs  he  feel  envy 
when  he  compares  these  barbarians  with  his  own 
countrymen,  or  docs  he  still  prefer  the  uncouth 
mode  of  warfare  of  his  nation  to  the  Krupp, 
^undnadeUjewelir,  or  chassejiot  of  these  Western 
warriors  'f 

At  first  the  soldiers  confined  their  wanderings 
to  the  Cham])s  Rlysees  and  the  neighboring 
streets ;  but  the  second  day  they  grew  more 
bold,  and,  crossing  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
entered  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  Here  the 
illustration  on  page  357  represents  them ;  but, 
as  it  was  drawn  by  a  prejudiced  Parisian,  who 
has  evidently  thought  it  his  duty  to  caricature  his 
enemy  as  broadly  ns  possible,  the  figures  must 
be  rather  considered  as  Prussians  from  a  popu¬ 
lar  Parisian  point  of  view  than  as  true  specimens 
of  the  Teutonique.  Some  of  the  soldiers  de¬ 
manded  permission  to  enter  the  Louvre,  and 
several  officers  through  the  inadvertency  of  an 
official  (who  was  afterwards  dismissed)  actuallv 
obtained  admission.  This  enraged  the  French 
crowd  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  French  authori¬ 
ties  thought  it  prudent  to  close  the  Tuileries  in 
future  to  all  comers.  Many  of  the  troops,  how¬ 
ever,  plucked  sprigs  of  evergreen  from  the  trees 
in  the  Palace  gardens,  and  wore  them  in  their 
helmets  as  triumphal  trophies. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  Parisian  gamins  mus¬ 
tered  very  strongly  on  this  occasion,  and  un¬ 
ceasingly  chaffed  and  jeered  at  the  invaders.  A 
sergeant  who  was  searching  in  vain  for  the  house 
destined  to  lodge  himself  and  his  company,  was 
unsparingly  quizzed  by  Gavroche.  “  Why  don’t 
you  help  monsieur  1  ”  cried  one,  “  you  see  he 
can’t  read  the  numbers !  ”  while  another  urchin 
advised  his  immediate  return  to  Berlin.  At  the 
Place  de  Concorde  a  hussar  officer  was  escorted 
by  a  crowd  of  gamins  calling  out,  “M’sieur, 
jn’sieur,  give  us  a  light,  please  1  ”  (see  page  357,) 
Ivhilo  another  band  was  chaffing  a  sentinel 
Tf;^d  to  guard  the  limits  of  the  German  line. 

■  Though  it  was  not  generally  expected  in  Paris 
that  the  German  entry  would  take  place  before 
ten  or  eleven  on  the  eventful  Wednesday,  those 
who  knew  the  early-rising  habits  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army  prophesied  that  by  that  time  Paris,  or 
rather  the  quarters  allotted  for  occupation, 
would  be  fully  occupied.  Thus  as  earl3'  as  half¬ 
past  seven  the  first  detachment  of  the  troops  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Porte  de  Neuilh'.  They  did  not 
enter,  however,  until  an  hour  afterwards,  and 
even  then  the  bystanders  showed  great  dissatis¬ 
faction  at  their  ultra  punctuality,  until  some  one 
sagely  remarked  that  as  they  were  bound  to  en¬ 
ter,  it  little  mattered  to  half  an  hour  when  the 


entry  took  place.  The  first  German  in  Paris 
(sec  page  360)  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  hussars 
nameil  Voii  Bernhard3’,  who,  with  only  five  fol¬ 
lowers,  rode  sword  in  hand  down  the  Chamjis 
Elvsees,  through  the  Triumphal  Arch,  never 
.stm)piiig  until  he  arrived  at  the  e.xtreme  end. 
“  Thus,”  remarks  a  correspondent  of  the  Times. 
“  Paris  was  taken  by  a  boy  and  six  hussars.” 
The  rest  of  his  men  soon  galloped  up,  sentinels 
were  placed  round  the  limit  of  the  Prussian  oc- 
cuyiation,  patrols  were  organized  to  keep  the  wa  v 
clear  for  the  advancing  arin3-,  and  the  main 
body  of  the  arm  v  of  occupants'  thirty  thousand 
strong,  then  marched  in. 

On  Friday,  the  3d  of  March,  the  Germans 
evacuated  Paris,  and  their  exit  was  even  more 
imposing  than  their  entry.  The  road  under  the 
Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  had  been  puryxisely 
blocked  up  by  the  Parisians,  was  carefully  lev¬ 
elled,  and  regiment  after  regiment  jiassed 
through,  cheering  as  they  distinguished  the 
names  of  the  various  German  towns  once  con¬ 
quered  by  that  great  enemy  of  their  ancestors, 
Napoleon  I.,  and  which  were  now  waiting  to 
accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  men  who  had 
wreaked  such  an  overpowering  vengeance  on 
the  descendants  of  their  victors.  After  the  main 
body  of  the  trooyis  had  left  the  city,  a  few  strag¬ 
glers  who  had  overslept  themselves  made  their 
appearance,  and  seemed  highly  astonished  to 
find  their  countiymcn  gone.  The  mob  took  oc¬ 
casion  of  their  defencclessness  to  hustle  them, 
and  attempted  to  bar  their  passage.  It  was  a 
dangerous  position  for  the  Germans,  and  the 
trooper  in  our  sketch  on  page  360  will  probably 
relate  this  walk  out  of  Paris  as  one  of  his  most 
perilous  exploits  in  the  campaign. 

The  engraving,  on  page  356,  entitled  “  Wait¬ 
ing  for  a  Passage  ”  illustrates  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  entry  of  the  Germans,  and 
which  the  artist  thus  describes :  “  At  the  Ar: 
de  Triomphe  some  confusion  was  caused  by  the 
junction  of  two  lines  of  infantry,  and  a  halt  wa.s 
ordered.  Some  of  the  troops  diverged  down  the 
by-streets  and  sat  down  upon  the  pavement  to 
rest  themselves.  AVhilc  we  were .  sketching,  the 
Pnissians  made  signs  that  they  were  posing  for 
their  portraits.  The  crowd,  however,  gruinbled 
finelv  at  us,  and  declared  we  were  Germans  and 
making  sketches  for  the  German  papers.” 


PERSONALS. 

—  Pere  Hyacinthe  has  returned  to  the 
troubled  waters  of  Paris. 

—  A  painting  of  Daniel  Lord  by  Huntington 
has  been  presented  to  the  Astor  Library  by  the 
trustees. 

—  A  man,  a  woman,  eight  children,  and  two 
bears  occupy  two  small  rooms  in  Portland, 
Oregon. 

—  George  Algine,  one  of  Baltimore’s  old  de¬ 
fenders,  who  was  bom  March  14,  1776,  died 
March  14,  1871. 

•  — Lester  Wallack,  Edwin  Booth,  Edwin 
Adams,  Helmbold,  President  Grant,  and  J.  W. 
Wallack  will  occupy  their  marine  villas  at  Long 
Branch  this  summer. 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  late  William  Gilmore 
Simms  died  considerably  in  debt,  though  before 
the  war  he  had  a  handsome  property,  estimated 
to  be  worth  $  250,000  to  S  300,000. 

—  Every  one  of  the  so-called  Western  humor¬ 
ists  of  the  present  day,  including  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  and  others,  were  bora  in  the  East, 
but  developed  their  talent  in  newer  sections  of 
the  country. 

—  Mrs.  Mirra  Clark  Gaines  declares,  it  is 
said,  that  of  more  than  one  hundred  lawyers 
who  were  opposed  to  her  in  her  protraeted  suits 
seven  committed  suicide,  and  fifty-six  drank 
themselves  to  death. 

—  Dr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro,  who  died  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  lately,  was  the  last  suiwiving  officer  of  our 
forces  engaged  in  the  naval  battles  on  Lake 
Erie.  He  was  then  acting  as  surgeon  on  one  of 
the  American  vessels. 

—  Rev.  John  W.  Mears,  D.  D.,  has  accepted 
the  new  Albert  Barnes  Professorship  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  and  will  enter  upon  its  duties  in  Septemlier 
next.  The  professorship  was  endowed  by  the 
Philadelphia  friends  of  the  late  Albert  Barnes. 

—  It  is  stated  on  authority  so  good  as  to  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement, 
that  the  Duke  de  Chartres  has  served  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  war  in  one  of  the  French 
armies  under  an  assumed  name,  and  entirely 
unsuspected  by  those  about  him,  and  that  he  ia 
still  with  the  army  and  has  lateh-  received  pro¬ 
motion. 

—  Mazzini  has  lefr  England.  His  faith  in  a 
republic  is  as  strong  as  ever  it  was,  but  he  con¬ 
fesses  with  sorrow  that  his  fellow-countrymen 
are  not  so  well  prepared  for  it  as  he  thought 
they  were.  He  has  set  forth  his  views  and  as¬ 
pirations  in  what  may  be  called  a  Farewell  to- 
England,  published  in  the  new  number  of  the 
Fortnightly  Review. 

—  Theodore  M.  Pavne,  only  son  of  a  wealth3' 
retired  merchant  of  Leeds,  went  to  London  a 
number  of  3-cars  ago,  entered  upon  a  career  of 
reckless  dissipation,  and  suddenly  disappeared. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  either  been  murderetl 
or  committed  suicide,  but  very  recently  his  par¬ 
ents,  it  is  stated,  have  heard  of  him  as  a  GR-ek 
priest  in  Archangel.  Ps^-ne,  now  in  his  forty- 
third  year,  is  a  graduatrof  0x6^,  and  a  man 
of  fine  mind  and  attainttients  ■ 
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RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  Wnter  is  six  cents  a  gallon  in  I’ische  City, 
Colorado. 

—  Port  Carbon,  Penn.,  boasts  of  a  hen  forty- 
three  years  old. 

—  A  Philadelphia  firm  advertise  for  “  a  large 
hiy  to  fire  under  a  boiler.” 

—  Omaha  is  to  build  a  $150,000  schoolhonse 
tinring  the  coining  summer. 

—  A  letter  was  latelv  dropped  into  the  Post- 
( tfiioe  at  Niagara  Falls  directed  to  “  Schicha- 
gough,  llinoysc.” 

—  Newport  is  to  be  favored  with  operas,  con¬ 
certs,  amateur  theatricals,  and  all  manner  of 
amusements  during  the  season. 

—  There  will  not  be  any  material  change,  re¬ 
duction  or  increase,  in  the  price  of  board  this 
summer  at  the  jirominent  resorts.  From  three 
to  four  and  a  half  dollars  per  day  will  be  the 
standard  price. 

—  It  having  been  proposed  to  give  a  medal 
for  the  late  sorties  from  Paris,  a  National 
(luard  remarked  that  he  always  knew  every 
medal  had  its  reverse,  but  he  had  yet  to  learn 
that  a  reverse  had  its  medals. 

—  The  manufacturers  of  ice  in  Houston, 
Texas,  have  made  sufficient  during  the  winter 
months  to  supply  the  city  during  the  entire 
summer.  The  quality  is  declared  to  be  un¬ 
usually  good,  and  the  price  is  said  to  be  reason¬ 
able. 

—  San  Domingo  has  no  road.s,  —  only  bridle¬ 
paths  over  the  mountains.  Those  who  have 
climbed  Mount  Lafayette,  or  ascended  Mount 
Wiishiugton  from  the  Crawford  House  upon 
horseback,  can  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  mode 
of  locomotion. 

—  During  the  general  illumination  with 
which  the  Germans  greeted  the  fall  of  Paris,  a 
clever  barber,  a  townsman  of  Von  Moltkc,  pub¬ 
licly  displayed  a  transparency,  upon  which  the 
following  couplet  figured  :  — 

“  Moltke  anl  I  were  both  at  Parchim  bom, 

He  lias  the  French,  and  1  ’ve  the  Oermans  shorn  !  ” 

—  A  gypsy  woman  attempted  to  steal  a  little 
child  from  its  cradle  in  a  house  in  Reading, 
I’cnn.,  one  day  last  week,  during  the  momen¬ 
tary  absence  of  its  mother.  Last  summer  a 
band  of  gypsies  left  a  little  girl  in  a  wood  in  the 
northern  pan  of  Pennsylvania,  and  its  parents 
have  never  yet  been  found,  the  child  being  un¬ 
able  to  give  their  name  or  residence. 

—  It  is  stated  that  the  pneumatic  tube  recent¬ 
ly  laid  in  London  in  connection  with  the  postal 
telegraph  thus  far  works  well.  The  system 
consists  in  having  the  three-inch  tutie,  which 
makes  a  bend  at  the  terminus,  and  the  carriers, 
or  cylinders  containing  the  parcels,  bend  with 
the  tube  and  return  by  the  same  force  which 
starts  them.  But  one  engine  is  therefore  re- 
•luired  to  send  out  and  bring  back  a  carrier. 
Tliere  are  sutions  along  the  line  where  the  car¬ 
riers  may  be  stopped. 

—  A  strange  performance  was  witnessed  the 
other  day  in  Hyde  Park,  London.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  when  the  Park  was  crowded,  a  Mahome¬ 
tan  excited  great  astonishment  by  unrolling 
his  praying-mat  on  the  greenswanl,  kneeling 
down,  and,  with  his  face  turned  towards  Mecca, 
gravely  performing  a  long  act  of  devotion.  A 
considerable  crowd  assembled  to  contemplate 
the  Mussulman,  whose  nationality  was  unmis¬ 
takably  that  of  an  Indian  subject  of  the  Queen, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  wholly  unconscious  of 
the  curiosity  be  excited. 

—  New  Haven  has  been  in  a  state  of  trepida¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  mysterious  rattling  of  windows 
in  quiet  weather,  but  a  Yale  professor  has  reas¬ 
sured  the  good  city  by  saying  that  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  due  to  a  slight  tremor  of  the  earth,  cauM-d 
hy  the  vibration  of  the  Housatonic  dam  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  now  overflowed  by  a  large  liody  of 
water.  He  says  that  although  the  distance  is 
nearly  nine  miles,  the  underlying  rock  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  intervening  country  is  well  adapted 
to  communicate  such  a  movement,  and  that 
many  similar  instances  have  been  observed. 

—  A  Southern  paper  says  that  a  monster  in 
human  form  came  to  .Warrenton,  Va.,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  set  up  in  business  under  the 
hollow  pretence  of  being  a  dentist  who  would 
remove  all  of  a  person’s  teeth  for  $2,  and  insert 
a  new  set  for  $10,  besides  giving  six  months’ 
credit.  He  drew  a  fabulous  number  of  teeth 
from  the  mouths  of  the  gaping  VVarrentonians, 
and  then  suddenly  eloped  with  his  hotel-keeper’s 
wife,  leaving  behind  him  between  five  hundred 
and  a  thousand  people  who  can  eat  nothing 
tougher  than  pea  soup  and  farina  pudding. 

—  A  letter  from  Cbatillon-sur-Scinc  (Cote 
d’(  )r)  says  that  the  magnificent  chateau  of  the 
Duke  of  Ragnsa  was  one  of  the  buildings 
burned  in  that  ncigl.borhood  by  the  Prussians. 
This  chateau  was  sold  by  Marmont  to  the 
Countess  de  Rochechonart,  and  afterwards 
jiassed  from  her  to  AL  Maitre,  its  present 
owner.  It  contained  four  saloons,  one  of  which 
was  sufficientiv  large  to  hold  2,000  persons. 
Among  other  tilings  particularly  noticed  in  the 
chateau  was  a  panel  on  which  were  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Ix>nis  aVI.,  Charlotte  Corday,  Napo¬ 
leon  L,  and  Louis  XVIIL 

—  A  letter  from  Strasbnrg  says  that  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg  costs  a  thaler, 
and  the  money  thus  obtained  is  handed  over  to 
the  committee  of  help  for  the  town.  Till  lately 
persons  were  allowed  to  move  about  freely  in¬ 


side  and  examine  the  ruins  and  the  ramparts, 
upon  which  a  number  of  bronze  French  cannon 
had  been  placed  by  the  Prns.sians.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  a  man  accompanies  each  party  of  visitors, 
and  this  alteration  is  said  to  date  from  the  day 
on  which  a  party  of  students  visited  the  citadei, 
and  after  they  bad  left  twenty-eight  cannon 
were  found  to  have  been  spiked. 

—  Master  McGrath,  ”  Lord  Lurgnn’s  Dog,” 
“  the  hero  of  Waterloo,”  &c.,  is  creating  a  furor 
in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  England,  which  is 
somewhat  alarming.  No  Indian  Prince  or 
learned  Parsee,  since  the  time  of  the  Rummun 
I.ial  has  attracted  so  much  attention  in  fashiona¬ 
ble  drawing-rooms.  He  has  been  presented  at 
Court,  and  even  had  a  private  interview  with 
the  Queen,  and  we  arc  told  that  the  ‘‘  spacious 
entrance  hall  ”  of  Windsor  Castle  was  specially 
“  arranged  for  the  presentation  ”  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  canine  to  Her  Majesty,  who,  after  the 
interview  was  over,  graciously  “  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  orders  ”  to  have  the  dog  fwl.  Nor  is  this 
all,  for  we  are  informed  that  Lady  Dartney  and 
the  Countess  de  Waldcgravc  have  held  morning 
receptions  in  honor  of  Master  McGrath,  at  one 
of  which  the  Prussian  Ambassador  and  Count¬ 
ess  Bernstoff  were  present.  We  exjrect  to  hear 
next  that  this  lucky  dog  has  been  honored  with 
a  peerage  and  a  sent  in  the  House  of  Lords. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


Ix  stating  how  Eve  told  Adam  to  chastise  bis 
SOD,  five  Scripture  names  are  used:  “Adam,” 
Seth  Eve,  “  Cain  Abel.” 


A  DE.VCOH  in  Illinois  objected  to  the  organ  pur¬ 
chased  by  his  church,  and  when  called  upon  to 
close  the  services  with  prayer  said:  “  Call  on  the 
machine !  If  it  can  sing  the  glory  of  God  it  can 
pray  too.  Call  on  the  machine  1  ”' 


It  is  related  of  a  convivially  inclined  young  man 
in  Montgomery,  Ala ,  that,  attending  a  fair  there 
recently,  he  approached  the  lemonade  stand,  and 
the  young  lady  presiding  said  archly  to  him  that 
she  “supposed  he  would  prefer  his  ‘dashed’?” 
To  which  replied  he  promptly,  “  Yes,  Mary,  with 
a  little  politeness,  if  yon  please.” 


In  one  of  the  pleasant  villages  in  Western  New 
York,  the  other  day,  a  certain  worthy  housekeeper 
thought  she  would  call  on  her  nearest  neighbor. 
She  was  about  enteriug  the  door,  but  hesitated, 
thinking  that  the  family  might  be  taking  their 
supper.  “  Come  in,”  i-aid  the  hostess,  “  we  are 
having  tableaux.”  “  Yes,”  replied  the  visitor,  “I 
thought  1  smelt  ’em.” 

Ak  old  negress  who  was  on  exhibition  in  New 
England,  as  “  the  oldest  living  person,”  rather 
overdid  her  part  the  other  day,  when  asked  if  she 
had  ever  seen  Washington,  by  saying,  “  O  yes;  he 
used  to  come  where  I  lived  in  New  Hampshire 
every  year,  to  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  and 
we  always  made  a  heap  of  him,  which  was  the 
reason  he  liked  to  come.” 


Bdrkett's  Cocoaixx  is  the  best  hair-dressing. 


Bdrxett's  Cooking  Extracts  are  the  best. 


Colds  and  Coughs.  —  Sudden  changes  of  cli¬ 
mate  are  sources  of  Pulmonary  and  Bronchial 
pffectumt.  Experience  having  proved  that  simple 
remedies  act  speedily  when  taken  in  the  early 
stage  of  disease,  take  at  once  “  Brown' t  Bronchial 
Troches,”  let  the  Cold,  Cough,  or  Irritation  of  the 
Throat  be  ever  so  slight,  as  by  this  precaution  a 
more  serions  attack  may  be  warded  olT. 

Owing  to  the  good  reputation  and  popularity  of 
the  Troches,  many  worthless  and  cheap  imitations 
are  offered  which  are  good  for  nothing.  Be.  sure  to 
OBTAIN  the  true  “  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.” 
Sold  everywhere. 


T'iiutv-two  Years  under  one  management, 
the  Amukican  House,  Boston,  has  grown  from 
a  small  hotel  to  the  largest  in  New  England.  It  is 
furnished  with  all  the  contrivances  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  comfort  of  its  guests,  and  is  deservedly 
popular  with  the  travelling  public. 


“  Try  it  and  See  !  ”  —  The  Phrenological 
Journal,  sent  six  months  “  on  trial  ”  for  $  1.00;  or 
with  Every  Satubday  a  year,  $6.00.  (Price, 
$  3.00  a  year.)  Specimens  free.  S.  R.  Wells,  389 
Broadway,  New  \  ork. 


Interesting  to  Ladies.  —  I  have  a  Grover  and 
Baker  Elastic  Lock-.'stitch  Sewing  Machine  which 
has  been  in  constant  use  for  eleven  years.  It  has  done 
every  variety  of  sewing  for  a  large  family,  besides 
some  sewing  outside.  It  has  not  cost  me  one  cent 
for  repairs  during  that  period  of  time.  I  think  it 
decidedly  the  best  machine  in  use. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  LORD, 

Lexington,  Ky. 

600,000  People  have  used  Dr.  J.  Miller’s 
Soothing  and  Healing  Balsam,  the  best  fam¬ 
ily  medicine  in  the  world  for  intern^  and  external 
complaints.  Price  fifty  cents  per  bottle.  Sold  by 
all  druggists-  J.  Miller  &  Sons,  Proprietors,  213 
Broadway  (Knox  Building).  Established  1867. 
Please  send  for  Circular. 

A  Fact  worth  Knowing,  that  Mliite  Pine 
Compound  is  the  surest,  best  and  safest  remedy  yet 
discovered  for  Incipient  Consumption,  Throat  and 
Chest  Diseases,  Kidney  Complaints,  and  other 
similar  weaknesses.  Thousands  are  ready  to  tes¬ 
tify  of  its  virtue.  _ 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Use  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Jj>tion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  everywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
Now  York. 


Dr.  £.  F.  Gahvin’8  Tar  Remedies  cure  Tor¬ 
pidity  of  the  Liver.  Sold  by  Druggists. 


Cy  A i>i>H cations  for  Advertlsini;  Contracts 
In  Every  .--.iTn-.D.vY,  The  .Vtl.vxtic  Moxtiilt,  The 
North  .Americ.vn  Ueview.ruiI  Oi  r  Yoi  no  Koi.ks,  o.\- 
ci'pt  In  Now  York  City,  shimid  tic  mldrcsscd  to  GKOROK 
W.  CARR,  lil  Tremont  St.,  Hoston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  slioiilil  bo  made  to  LK  GRAND 
RKN'KDICT,  No.  S7  Park  Itow,  who  is  our  Special 
.Vdvcrtlslng  Ileprcsentatlve  for  New  York  City. 

JAMGS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 


PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK: 


War  Powers 

Vndertbc  Constitution  of  the  ruitod  Staton,  Military 
Arrwt**.  Reconj*tructlon.  an«l  Military  (iovomment. 
AImi,  now  first  published,  War  Claims  of  AlienM, 
with  Notes  on  the  History  of  the  Kxecutive  and  Leg¬ 
islative  ]>eimrtments  durlns  our  Civil  War.  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Cases  decliletl  in  the  National  i-ourts.  liy 
William  Wiiitixg.  »vo.  Price,  $3A0. 

Mr.  Mliitinips  bemk  lias  been  revised  by  himself,  and  new 
matteraddod.  It  now  makes  a  volume  of  723  i>agi‘s,  printed 
on  fine  papiT,  and  handsomely  bound. 

The  Duel  between  Prance  and 

Germany. 

With  its  l.esson  to  (Mvilizatlon.  Lecture  hy  HoN. 
Charles  Sumner.  Cnfwn  8vo.  Tain'r,  30  cents. 

This  famous  lecture,  delivered  all  over  the  country,  Is 
here  published  in  a  durable  and  handsome  style  for  preser- 
vat  ion. 

Over  the  Ocean; 

Or,  Slirhta  and  HceneM  in  Foreign  Lands. 

lly  CURTIS  OriLU,  lulitor  of  the  Commercial  BuUetw^ 
lioston.  1  voL  CroisTiHvo. 

In  this  b(^»k— a  carefiil  record  of  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Old  World  —  will  Ik*  found  a  series  of  admirably  portrayid 
sketches,  fine  descriptions  of  Knffllsh  life,  graphic  picture's 
of  Alpine  scenery,  tourists’  aelventuros,  and  good  hints  in 
familiar  style  to  tourists. 

The  Bo$ton  Po$t  says  :  **  It  is  an  efficient  guide  for  all 
who  intend  going  abroad,  and  the  best  po'^ible  description 
for  sUiy-at-bomers.” 


Insanity  in  Women. 

Causation  and  Treatment  of  Reflex  Insanity  in  Women. 

Hy  Trof.  H.  K.  Stoker, M.J>.  Kimo.  Cloth,  $1.30. 

“  I>r.  Stfirer  Is  one  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  In 
this  country,  and  ha.s  for  many  years  devoted  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  diseases  of  women,  both  as  a  pndessor  and 
as  a  pnictitioner.  In  this  book,  he  argues  and  illustrates 
with  gn*at  care  these  important  ))ositlons  :  (1)  that  while 
the  brain  is  the  s«‘at  of  insanity,  it  is  by  no  means  invaria¬ 
bly  the  seat  of  the  cause  of  insanity  ;  (2)  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in  females  is  due  to  the 
H'flex  influence  of  diseasi’s  pi'culiar  totlu*  sex.  which  pow¬ 
erfully  atri*ct  thener\’ous  system  and  the  brainy  and  (3) 
that,  conscHiuently,  in  addition  to  ordinary  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  such  cast's  should  have  exaraination  and  local 
treatment  according  to  their  scLXunl  iH.'culiarities.”^  TAc 
Adrance, 


The  Model  Prayer. 

A  Course  of  L<*ctnres  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Hy  Ri:v. 
George  C.  Halowin,  J).  J).,  author  of  **  Hepresenta- 
tive  Men,”  ”  Itepri'sentative  Women,”  etc.  Ittmo. 
Cloth,  $  1.30. 

”  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  the  Elder  Hooth  recited 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  a  parlor.  At  the  close  of  th<‘  ri'cltn- 
tion,  an  old  man  thanked  him,  with  streaming  eyes,  s.ny- 
ing  that  he  had  repeated  that  prnver  eveiy'  day  from  his 
childhood,  but  had  never  Aeon/  ft  before— never!  Wc 
have  somewhat  tin*  fi'eling  of  that  old  man,  as  wo  lay 
down  Dr.  Baldwin’s  book  ;  for  though  we  have  hoanl  and 
repeated  it  from  a  child,  we  have  never  iK'fon*  so  fully 
H'alized  the  height  and  depth,  the  pathos  and  grandeur, 
containwl  in  Its  simple  words.”— c'Aa/W*  yfc/’crW. 


fy*  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Xcwsdcalcrs. 

LUE  Ac  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON-. 

LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINGHAM,  New  York. 


S 


END  30  cents  for  a  copv  of  the  beantlfiil 
HAPPY  DREAM  WALTZ,  FOR  GUITAR. 
Address  W.  L.  HA  YDKN,  1'2U  Tnanont  81.,  Boston. 


.  Deems’s  Solfeggi! 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  SIN6IN6  CLASSES. 


These  Solfeggi  are  well-arrangoit  Exercises,  ranging 
fnnn  very  easy  i«»  moderately  difficult,  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  ail  sweet  and  melodious.  Will  be  useful 

In  Private  Instruction, 

In  Seminaries, 

In  Choir  Practice, 

In  High  Schools, 

AND 

In  Advanced  Singing  Schools. 

PRICE,  75  CEierS. 

Sent,  post-paid,  for  the  above  price. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


THK 

Most  Delicious  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 


SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Caramelsi 

TRY  THEM. 

lOT  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


IT  IS 


The  best  thing  I  ever  used  for  the  teeth. 
Is  the  remark  of  most  of  thi^  who  use 
CHOATK’S  ODONTO. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  (’omodoncK.  Black-Worms  or  Grubs.  Pimply  Krup- 
t1ons4ind  Blotched  Olsflguratlons  on  the  Face,  use  Per¬ 
ry’s  Comeilone  and  I’iniple  Renic'^ly.  It  is  in- 
v^tiablc  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PKKRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  8t..  Xew  York.  Sold 
by  Druggists  enerytehert* 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OK  THE 

BROOKLYN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  N’KAV  YORK. 
'Deceinljer  31,  ISTO. 

CIIRINTIAN  tv.  BOVCK,  Prr.itirnl. 

ASSETS. 

LminH  on  bond  and  mortpiae  (w- 
riinil  by  city  projM'rty  valued 
at  inorethiin  doiiblutliciinioiiiit 

of  loans . S  .VW.TMi.nil 

Interest  nruruisl  on  nanie  .  Ti-llS-W 

Call  loans  (secureil  by  rniteil 
States  Stock)  ....  •'•2,«K).WI 

I'nlled  States  Honds  (market 

value) . I7«,:il2..')l) 

Old  Vlndnla  State  Stock  .  .  •.'0,(K)().IK) 

Interest  accrued  on  securities  .  IS.JKI.Vi 

Cash  quarterly  ami  Semiannual 
Premiums  Defem  il  .  .  .  (71,004.41) 

Cash  In  Hank  and  on  hand  .  7k,.'>>*Z..'i() 

Premium  L<inns  m.uli'  to  Pollcv- 
holdcrs  on  isilleies  In  force  (the 
amount  on  eaeli  Ih'Iidt  niiicli 
less  than  the  reserve  i'e<|uireil 

on  same) . 

Cash  totniiorary  loans  to  Pollcy- 
lioldiTs  (the  iMilleles  belnu  held 
by  the  Company  as  coMalenil).  i.TO.OO 

Pn'mliims  anil  Interest  title,  in 
hands  of  Ajrents  amt  In  coiirso 
of tnmsinlssion  ....  110,010.41 

Office  Fiimitiire  at  lioiiie  office 
and  aitoncli-s  (present  easli  val¬ 
ue)  . !),P4H.!)l 

Piirchascil  .Vianls’  annuities  ami 
commutisl  I'oiiiml.ssions  .  ,  311,000.00 

.\Kenls’  iKilanees  (seeiired  hy 
bonds) . •>2,444.41 

Total . \  »I,6'I7,.’)10.71 

EIABIEITIEH. 

Resen’p,  Itelnu  the  iireseiit  cash 
value  of  all  the  Ualiillties  of  the 
Comimny,  eomputed  acconliiiir 
to  the  New  York  stamlanl  of 
solvenev  (at  4  l-'J  ikt  cent  In¬ 
terest)  . $l,44:i,fV)7.K6 

Losses  reiMirtecl  lint  not  vet  due  I7,(KK).llo 

.VII  other  liabilities  .  .  .  SOO.CH) 


Total . $l,401,l>ri7.0(> 


Surplus  lo  Policy-holders . $  •22.'),l'.'W.‘i.'i 

Amount  of  capital  stock  ....  I'27,0IK).(sI 


Dlvlsililc  Siirphis . S  loo.svs.p.'i 

Krom  the  divisihle  surplus  of  8  UKI.SW.fl.'i  a  dividend  will 
be  jiaiil  availahle  on  the  srdtienietitof  nremiumsdiie  niter 
March  1, 1K71,  to  each  part Icipat Inn  policy,  hi  the  propor¬ 
tion  to  which  such  iiollcv  contributiil  to  this  surplus. 

VVILLIA.M  M.  COLE.  .Secretary. 
RECEIPT.S  FOR  1870. 

Premiums . S  707,H'4.fl() 

Intcivst  received  and  accrued  llf-.Xlo.iis 


Total . $WI'2,I'24.74 

Policies  Isaueil  in  1S70  .  1,927,  Insurlnn  $4,4lPS,!)til.lio 

.Vmount  of  insurance  In  force  at  present  .  $  I4,72(l,U<sl.lKl 
PAY'MENTS  to  POEICY-HOEDERS  in  18*0. 
LO.SSOS  by  death  ....  #  1()7,N«I.IS) 

I’ltrchased  Policies,  Surrenders, 

Dividends  to  Policy-holders  I77.P27.42 


Total . 8 '284,927.42 

Increase  of  Itcscn’c  durlnn  1870  .  .  .  $  •2S.'i,«4!).)Oi 

Increase  of -Vssets  durln);  1870  .  .  .  .  8-329,717.3!) 

OFFICERS. 

ClIKISTIAN  W.  HOUCK.  President. 

VVJI.  II.  VV.VLL.VCK,  Vice-President. 

VVJI.  Jl.  COLE,  Secretary. 

1).  PAUKS  KACKLER,  .\ctitary. 

DANIEL  AYRES,  JI.  1).,  LL.  I).,  .Medical  Director. 
AUtlUSTUS  FORD,  Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 

CHRISTIAN  VV.  HOUCK,  President. 

VV. M.  II.  WALLACE  (.Merchant,  10, 12,  and  14  Albany 
StiNTt,  Now  York),  Vicu-Pru**!!!!’!!!, 

WM.  M.  Colo,  Sc’crotnn'. 

HON.  SAMUEL  S.  PO’tVELL,  Ex-Mayor  of  Ilrmiklvit. 
JIICHAEL  CHAUXCEY,  1).  &  M.  Chautlccv. 

CURTIS  NOHLE,  .Merch.ant. 

HON.  ISAAC  VAN  AN  DEN,  Commissioner  of  I'ollcc. 
AUtlUSTUS  FORD,  Attorney,  82  Hroarlwny,  N.  Y. 
WM.  M.VRSH.VLL,  Importer  and  .^lanufactiircr. 
.lACOH  K.  OLWINE,  Retired. 

.lA-MES  .M.  WATERHURY,  President  Houston  Street 
Ferry  Company. 

IHIS.  D.VVID  .M.  CHAUNCEY,  Retirrsl. 

•I.LMES  F.  WHITNEY,  .Merchant, •20*  Hniadwav,  N.  Y. 
WM.  H.  L YON,. Merchant, 48:1  and 4s7  Hro.nlwav,  N.  Y. 
A.MOS  F.  HATFIELD,  President  Piieltle  Flrc  Ins.  Co. 
RICHARD  H.  DUYCKINCK,  Treasuirr  of  Atlatillc 
Inm  Works. 

.lOHN  C.  HE.LLE,  President  of  the  IViKtdwanl  Ons  Co. 
OEO.  A.  'I  HORNE,  Vlce-Presldeitt  Hnsiklvn  Hank. 
.lOHN  D.VVOL,  Merchant,  hNl.lohn  Street,  N.  Y. 
.VUOUSTUS  E.  M.VSTERS,  Merchant. 

DANIEL  S.  ARNOLD,  Retired. 

DAS  FORD  N.  HARNEY,  Wells,  FarRo,  &  Co. 

AHRAM  D.  POLHEMUS,  Retlreil. 

E1)W.\RD  TODD,  Merchant,  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  X.  V. 
DANIEL  M.VUOER,  Merchant. 

ARNOLD  A.  LEW LS,  Merchant. 

EFFISOHA.M  H.  NICHOLS,  Att’y,  No.9  PhteSl.  N.Y. 
DANIEL  AYRES,  M.  D.,  LL.  1).,  Medical  DInelor. 
OEO.  E.  HROWN,  Retin-d. 

HON..IOHN  H.  HAK  ER,  Pres.  Jlechanlcs’  Flrc  Ins.  Co. 
.JOHN  M.  FUR.MAN.RetlriM. 

E.  HE.VDLES’l'ON,  Hank  President. 

JOHN  HALSEY,  Importer. 

ISA.VC  CARHAHT,  Retired. 

STEPHEN  T.  KINO,  Iiisuranee. 

Information  .as  to  the  plans,  rtites,  Ac.  fiiniishrd  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  officers  at  the  office,  141  Hmadway,  N.  7  . 


“A  STORY  OF  GREAT  POWER  ASD  PATHOS.'' 


THE  SILENT  PARTNER. 

BV 

'ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS, 

.Viitlior  of  “  The  Oates  .\Jar,”  "  Hedsted  In,”  etc. 

1  vnl.  lOinu.  #1.50. 


“Ill  her  present  novel— T/ie  Silent  Partner— Mien 
Phelps  has  taken  up  her  testimony  aprinst  the  condition 
of  Jlossachusetts  factories  and  of  the  o|ieratives  who  work 
In  them,  — and  her  exisisitlon,  thoiiirh  soinetlroea  over¬ 
drawn,  anil  In  some  respects  unjust,  will  aruuse  an  Interest 
In  the  matter,  and  perhaps  provuke  reforms  that  Oeneral 
Oliver  and  Wendell  Phillips,  and  the  wild  mob-orators  of 
the  labor  party  have  not  been  able  to  brim;  about  in  all 
these  years.  It  Is  a  Ixsik  written  with  heart  and  heat  ami 
iMiwer,— a  tnic  woman’s  book,  settlni;  thlnipi  forth  as  onlv 
a  woman,  and  perhaps  we  niiitht  say  a  younu  one,  can  Imik 
at  them  —  but  It  Is  a  iMsik  to  bo  widely  read,  and  nowhere 
without  an  effect.’'  —  SprinafteM  ReimbUcan. 

"  Miss  Phelps  does  not  asMimc  to  he  a  teacher,  neither 
do6s  she  attempt  to  discuss  the  relations  of  capital  and 
labor.  Hutoutof  the  livesof  the  vetyobscnreanilhumhle 
she  has  woven  a  story  of  im-at  dramatic  power,  and  her 
revelations  arc  timely  as  well  as  strlklnR.”  —  A'e«i  Yori 
Commercial  Adrertiser. 

“It  should  have  a  wide  sale,  not  only  for  Its  Ilteraiy 
rocrlts  and  attnictlveness  as  a  story,  hut  also  fur  the  siii- 
eerltv  and  earnestness  of  Its  humane  purpose,  to  which 
MIss'Phelps  devotes  her  quite  brilliant  and  orlRlnal  pen.” 
—  Boston  Transcript. 

»,*  For  sale  hy  all  Hooksellers.  Sent,  iHn>t-|iuld,  on  rc- 
cellit  of  price  hy  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSOOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  Tlcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co, 


(WEA-NECTAm 


KVERY  SATURDAY, 


Silk  Department, 


AMERICAN  BROILER 


FLORENCE 


nOTUNDA. 


IS  VNKQUAI.L.ED  FOR 

Ease  of  lflanag:ement 

and  Perfection  of  Work. 

SKXI)  FOR  A  CIKCI  LAK. 
FLORENCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO,, 
FI.ORKNCK,  MASS. 


HAVK  JUST  RECKIVEI)  LARU.E  ADDITIOXAI. 
si  rruEs  OK 


LOW  AND  MEDIUM  PRICED 

Liyons  and  Zurich 


Agentt  xcanted  where  not  afready  entahliihed. 


To  PRINTERS, 

BINDERS,  and  PUBLISHERS, 


Combining  in  one  of  the  lightest  and  pimplest  of  kitchen 
utensils,  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  perfect  bnilin}; 
of  meats,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  fuel.  It 
8it»  on  top  of  the  stove  or  range,  over  one  of  the  open¬ 
ings  ;  requires  no  preparation  of  Are  ;  no  coke  or  char¬ 
coal  ;  no  pounding  of  steak  ;  retains  all  the  juices  and 
flavor,  which  arc  mostly  lost  by  the  onlinar>'  process  ; 
broils  a  steak  in  from  5  to  7  minutes;  renders  tough  meats 
temier  ;  does  away  with  all  smr>ke  and  .smell  of  burning 
grease  ;  bndls  equally  well  over  coal  or  wwm!  ;  answers 
for  all  sizcHl  stove  or  range  opening.^  ;  and  Is  equally  gissl 
for  steak,  chicken,  ham,  chops,  fish,  and  oysters.  Is  al-o 
an  uiu^qualied  hread-toaster  and  com-p')piM‘r. 

Now  made  of  Russia  Iron,  with  stn»ng  hm  eorer,  obvi¬ 
ating  liability  of  edges  g«*tting  jamm^sl  by  carelessness 
and  then-by  destroying  necessary  close  fit. 

tluaranteed  to  fulfil  all  the  «*ibove  specifications,  or 
money  refunded.  Retail  price,  $2.0U.  Fine  mesh  grate 
for  corn-popping  and  coffee-roasting,  when  desired,  2-Tc, 
extra. 

Liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

All  broilers  will  have  bnuss  label  attacheil,  with  name 
and  Tnwlc-Mark  stamped  thereon. 

FULLER,  DANA,  &  FITZ, 

110  NORTH  ST.,  BOSTON, 

And  at  retail  by  IIouse-FumlKliins,  Tin  an<l 
Stove  Dealers  generally. 


AVHICIl  KOR  EJI  AMTY  AXD  VALUE  SURPASS 
AXY  YET  OFKEIiEl),  VIZ.  : 

All  the  Best  Grades  and  Newest  Styles  of 
Spring  Fancy  Silks,  91.50  to  93  per  yard. 

Rich  Plain  Silks,  in  the  most  Novel  Color¬ 
ings,  forming  a  Beatitlful  Collection,  93  to 
9  3.50,  93  to  93.50  per  yanl. 

Black  Silks  of  reputed  makers,  incliuling 
“  Ponson’s”  siml  “A.  T.  Stewart’s”  Family 
Silks,  at  lower  prices  than  heretofore  oflered. 

An  entirely  new  artiele  for  Carriage  and 
Promenade  Costumes,  i<lentifie4l  asthe"Cat- 
»!lan  ”  anil  “  Brcila  ”  Silk,  will  lie  exhibiteit  In 
tills  eountry  fur  the  first  time,  price,  93.50 
l»er  yaril. 

Fifty  diilerent  colorings  of  Pongee  Silks. 

A  line  of  Pongee  Foulard  Silks,  3-4  wide, 
at  9 1,  9 1.35,  and  9  1.50  i>ei'  yard. 


Ill  rviry  work  on  Dlsoasosof  the  Skin,  a  few  pages  arc 
(levotisl  to  the  Hair,  expinininjt  Its  structure  ami  cruwth, 
ami  irlvInR  descriptions  of  the  dlflerent  diseases  of  the 
scalp  and  hair-bulbs,  with  the  remedies,  so  fliras  they  are 
known  to  meilleal  observation  and  practice.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  disease  of  the  scalp  which  cannot  be  cureil  hy 
AVwnedf/’s  Merliral  l>i»rortry  and  fialt-Itheiim  Ointmmt. 
And  so,  In  these  few  lines,  1  propose  leaving  entlndy  out 
of  view  the  diseases  which  may  affect  the  skin,  and  spi'ak 
more  particularly  of  the  Hair  as  an  ornament  to  the  per¬ 
son,  and  of  its  cate  and  presi'natioii. 

Among  all  nations,  even  the  most  barbarous,  some  sub¬ 
stances  are  used  to  adorn  and  plait  the  Hair  ;  and  the 
most  ancient  people  appear  to  hove  used  various  fatty 
matters,  to  which  the  general  name  of  "  ointment  ”  w.as 
given,  as  Is  cvl.lent  from  the  freipient  use  of  the  term  in 
the  Scriptures  and  ancient  biNiks  of  all  nations.  TIio 
(ireeksand  Romans  spent  large  sums  on  the  oils  which 
maile  up  so  large  a  portion  of  their  toilet;  and  their  hair, 
which  was  usually  worn  long  and  flowing,  was  also  thick 
and  line.  The  Eastern  nations  have  lieen  more  celehnitcd 
than  any  others  for  the  refreshing  baths  and  vigorous 
champiKiing;  which  in  hot  climates  serve  to  keep  the  pores 
of  the  skin  oiHm,  and  prevent  the  deposit  of  scales  and  dirt, 
which  clog  up  the  excretory  vessels,  and  soon  make  the 
skin  diseased.  The  head.  In  all  these  c.ases,  n'celves  what 
siunc  would  call  an  undue  share  of  attention.  Hut  expe¬ 
rience  has  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course:  for,  the  pores 
being  oponiKl  by  vigorous  cleansing,  the  brain  Is  more  apt 
for  thought,  the  feelings  are  pn>portionately  lightened ;  and 
man  feels  more  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  mankind. 

Hence,  all  the  various  preparations  for  the  Hair,  if  made 
on  strict  scientlflc  principles,  ought  to  have  these  two  es¬ 
sentials,  —  gentle  stimulntion  of  the  hair-vessels,  so  that 
tlK!  heml  flx'ls  refresheil  and  happier  from  the  application; 
and  enough  of  the  oil  to  cause  the  Iialr  to  remain  in  posi¬ 
tion  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  as  it  may  be  moist 
or  dry. 

1  tliink  I  have  produced  a  most  happy  combination  of 
these  two  e.ssentlals  in  my  HAIR  TKA,  or  OIL  OF 
TKA,  wlilch  is  made  directly  from  the  oil  of  herlis  of  the 
Tea-plant  family,  and  contains  no  mineral  substance  of 
any  kind.  A  pure  vegetable  oil  Is  what  has  long  been  de¬ 
sired  a.s  a  Hair  Tonic  .and  I’rosen'er.  The  gentle  stimulus 
of  Tea  is  here  applied  externally  to  tlie  hniin;  and  the 
elfects  liavc  been  in  every  case  remarkable. 

TTie  great  trouble  with  people  nowad.ays  is  that  they 
are  too  anxious  to  sec  results  at  once;  hence  the  remark- 
aide  sale  of  hair  dyes  and  restoriTs,  wliich  act  by  well- 
known  chemical  laws,  and  in  which  the  lend  aids  tlie  hair 
in  Its  absorption  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  a  few  days  change 
tlie  Hair  in  a  manner  startling  to  the  unthinking.  Yon 
cannot  expect  anything  hut  harm  from  the  application  of 
so  much  leiul  to  tlie  pores  of  the  skin :  hence  the  aUrming 
Increase,  tile  last  few  years.  In  the  ca-ses  of  partial  or  en¬ 
tire  panilysis,  and  the  loss  of  Eiction  in  the  scalp;  which 
sliows  lt.si-If  after  a  greater  or  less  la|isc  of  time  In  the  thll- 
Ing  of  the  Hair  and  general  unhealthy  apiH'arance  of  the 
skin.  T  hen  the  Individual  thinks  gray  hair  iK'tter  than 
none  at  all,  ami  reflects  on  the  past  with  an>-tblng  but 
jdeasure. 

Xow,  1  have  been  experimenting  for  two  years  past,  and 
liave  avoided  all  minerals  of  any  kind,  in  Iliecnnndent  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  vegetable  world  containisl  remedies  for 
tile  loss  of  linir,  and  with  the  fervent  prayer  tliat  I  might 
And  sonietliing  to  answer  my  wishes. 

The  On,  OK  Tk.v  li.t-s  been  used  for  some  years  In  the 
East,  ns  a  gentle  stimulant  and  mild  vegetable  dye;  and 
tile  expiTlments  widch  1  have  miwle  warrant  me  in  saving 
that  It  Is  the  most  desirable  article  to  lulom  and  Isaiilify 
Hie  Hair,  and  strengthen  and  stimulate  the  hair-bulbs, 
tliat  1  know. 

.\  little  slioiild  Iw-  used  every  morning,  or  whenever  the 
Inir  Is  dresseil,  applying  It  tlwmiighly  to  the  scalp. 

'Price  9 1.00.  Sold  by  all  DruKKists. 

120  WABREN  StTrOXBURT,  MASS. 


The  Kubscriliers  manufacture  ROTARY  PRINT¬ 
ING  PRESSES,  with  from  two  to  ten  impression  cyl¬ 
inders.  AI.SO,  PERFECTING  PRESSES  of  various 
descriptions,  witii  two  or  more  impression  cylinders  to  be 
used  with  tyiie  or  stereotype,  and  with  one  to  six  feerlers, 
or  wltli  rcdls  of  paper.  SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE 
CYLINDER  PRESSES,  BED  AND  PLATEN 
POAVER  PRESS,  for  book  work.  NEW  STOP 
CYLINDER  PRESS,  with  table  distribution,  and 
from  four  to  ten  form  rollers,  for  the  finest  illustrated 
newspapers  and  the  best  bixik  and  wood-cut  work. 
S.MALL  JOB,  CARD,  RAILROAD  TICKET, 
AND  COUPON  PRESSES,  SINGLE  LARGE 
HAND  CYXINDER  PRESS  AND  SINGLE 
HAND  CYLINDER  RAIL AV AY  PRESS,  FOR 
NEAVSI’APERS  of  moderate  circulation,  printing  by 
hand  power  right  hundred  impressions  per  hour.  Also, 
furnish  every  article  required  In  printing  offices  (including 
tvpe).  PATENT  LITHOGRAPHIC  POWER 
PKE.SSES,  HYDRAULIC  AND  SCREW 
PRESSE.S,  BOOKBINDER.S’  MACHINERY’ ; 
also,  MACHINERY  FOR  ELECTROTYPERS 
AND  STEREOTYPERS.  CAST  -  STEEL 
SAAV.S,  AVITH  I.MPROA'ED  INSERTED 
TEETH.  The  atiove  arc  all  manufactured  on  our  own 
premises,  under  our  persoiuil  supm  ision,  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terial  and  workmanship.  Illustrated  catalogues  sent  on 
application. 


BROADWAY, 

4tlii  Avenue,  9tli  and  lOth  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

AX  HOMK. 


»THEA-NECTAR 

Slack  Tea 

WITH  THE 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere. 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send /or  Thea^Nectar  Circnlar, 


A  jrroup  of  statuarj-  tiy 
JOHN  ROGERS. 

rt  presmtin?  Ulp  amusini: 
himsflf  with  some  chil- 
tlri*n.  Price,  IS  1 2.  I  hi- 
and  other  tfnmps,  from  $  lo 
to  $  25,  will  be  delivered  at 
any  milro.'Ul  station  in  tlio 
I’nitetl  States,  free  t»f  ex- 
pfiw,  on  n*ceipt  of  price. 
Send  for  idustratetl  cata¬ 
logue  and  price-list  to 


Office  and  Warerooms,  29  &  31  Gold  St, 

NKW  YORK, 

Manufactories  on  Grand,  Broonip,  SherilT, 
and  Columbia  Streets,  N.  Y'. 


UILDING  PAPER 


OF  THHEE  GRADES. 

TARRED  SHEATHING, 

for  outside  of  Stndding,  under  Clapboards.  A 
niin-condiictor  of  cold,  heat,  and  dampness. 

PREPARED  PI.ASTERING 
BOARD, 

a  cheap  and  perfi’ct  snhstltutc  for  lath  and 
plaster:  makes  a  smooth,  wann,  and  substan¬ 
tial  wall,  at  less  than  half  the  usual  cost. 

DOUBLE  THICK  ROOFING, 

and  Quartz  Cement,  make  a  good  water-and- 
fii  e-proof  roof  for  less  than  $3A0  per  square. 
Samples  and  circulars  sent  free  by 
ROCK  RIYER  PAPER  CO.,  Chicago,  or 
B.  E.  HALE,  '22  *  24  Frankfort  St.,  X.  Y. 


113  FIFTH  AVE. 
XEW  YItRK. 


1  A  MONTH  !  EMPLOYMENT  ! 

tflJXcIvF  Extra  Inducements ! 

APremimn  HORSE  and  WAGON  for  Agents. 

We  desire  to  employ  agents  for  a  term  of  seven  years, 
to  sell  the  liuckeve  $  20.(10  .shuttle  Sewing  JIachines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  is  the  best  low- 
priced.  licensed  machine  in  the  world.  W’.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  .Mo. 


Reduction  of  Prices 


TO  CONFORM  TO 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

GREAT  SAVING  TO  CONSUMERS 


!  Read  This! 


T|rE  WILL  PAT  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
TV  9  30  per  week  and  exp<*nj»ei«,  or  allow  a  lanre 
coTnmli*rtion,  to  wll  our  new  and  wonderful  invention?*. 
Ad<lrpH8 _ M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  oar  Now  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  it  containing  Bill  dircctionn  — making  a  largo 
saving  to  consumcrH  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  OHEAT  AMESICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  &  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  0.  Box  564*‘l.  New  Y’ork. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

it  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 
Pri7Hi  cached  and  information  fbmiKhed.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  <iold  and  hilvex, 
Ooveniment  Bond.s,  Ac.  Orders  pnmptly  filloil, 

TAYLOR  A  CO..  Bankers. 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Prepared  Flour  of  Bran  for  making:  Biscuit 
for  the  Diabetic  and  Dyspeptic.  tM>HN  W. 
SHEDDEN,  Pharmacist,  .363  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  street.  New  York. 


Easily  made  with  our  .Stencil  and 
Key-Check  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co.. 

6H  Fulton  St.,  New  Ywk. 


TOTDB  WORKINO  CLASSp—VTo  arc  now  prepared  to 
ibmiali  ail  clflSMcs  with  constant  employment  at  humc.tho 
'wholaofche  time  or  for  tho  spore  moments.  Business  new, 
ligbtand  protitable.  ^‘rtKinsofeithcr  sex casiiy  earn  from 
ffjc.  to  per  evening,  and  a  proportiuucl  sum  by  devoting 
their  wholotimc  totfie  burincsii.  BoyMandgirlsearn  ncoiiy 
csmucho-imen.  Thatnll whosec  thii^notirc  moysendthefr 
nddre?^,  and  test  the  b'lrinrr.i,  tre  make  this  nnpnraUcled 
offer:  'i  osuchasare  not  well  sitieticd,  wc  wtll  cend  #1  to  pay 
for  the  trouble  ofwriting.  Full  partl^lars,  a  valuable  enm- 

5le  which  willdo  to  commence  work  on,  and  a  copy  of  FAa 
*eopfc'3  ZUerary  CortpKrtfon'  -  one  of  the  lor^st  and 
best  famny  newspapers  published— nil  sent  free  ny  mtiL 
Keader,  ifyou  wont  jw.rriserTit,  r-nfifnhlo  work,  addrea 
£•  C.  ALLEN  a  C0.»  Acocsta*  Maixs. 


WILLIAM  WINSTON  SEATON, 


ElESJElNo.  1  Peruvian 


OF  TIIF. 

"NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER.” 

A  Biographical  Sketch, withpassingNoticcsofliisAssoci- 
iitOH  and  Friends.  Prepaml  by  liis  Daughter. 

1  vol.  iLhno.  $2.00, 


Cuano.  (Jroiind  Bone.s.  Dissolvcil  Itones,  St,aii.lanl  supi-r- 

Idiosphato.  Crude  I’hosphati^,  Smla,  Bota.'.li,  ITastvr, 
■'isli.  Sulphate  of  Aminoni.-i,  on  of  Vilriol.  Ac. 

GEG.  E,  WHITE, 

ICO  Front  St.,  New  York. 


PEN  PHOTOGRAPHS 


“This  voliimv  might,  perhaps,  ho  more  appropriatolv 
ontitleil  a  skctcli  of  Wiwhlngton  life  iluring  .Mr.  Seaton's 
long  residence  at  the  Uapltai.  It  abounds  In  entertain¬ 
ing  and  valaable  reminiscences  of  distingnishetl  people, 
mainly  culled  from  -Mr.  Seaton’s  atimirabic  letters  by 
the  loving  bands  of  a  daughter,  .she  pays  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  uprightness  of  her  father’s  character  and 
career  both  as  a  joiinialist  and  .as  a  man  ;  and  in  so  doing, 
she  mendv  ^ves  expivsslon  to  the  sentiments  held  Ity  all 
wlio  knew  51  r.  .Seaton.”— y/w/r/A  anil  Home. 

”  The  best  things  In  the  volume  are  51  rs.  Sc>aton’s  letters 
to  her  sister  and  mother.  They  show  that  she  was  a  bright 
ami  lovelv  wonuin.  who  had  opinions  of  her  own,  and  could 
touch  the  affairs  ofsoclety  witha  lively  lamfortliedeliglit 
and  amasc'ment  of  the  folks  at  the  old  liome  in  llalelgli. 
T  he  glimpses  she  givi-s  us  of  men,  wom<'n.  and  numners 
during  the  5ladison,  .Monna',  an<l  ycamger  Adams  presi¬ 
dencies  are  as  giaal  ns  .anything  put  into  print  for  many  a 
year.”  —  Boetou  Aileertieer. 


$5  TO  $10  PER  DAY. 

who  enga^  in  our  new  business  make  from  30  to 
910  per  dayin  thotr  own  localities.  Full  particu¬ 
lars  and  instructions  sent  free  by  mail.  Those  in 
need  of  permanent,  profitable  work,  shonld  address 
'at  once.  Oaonoi  Stixsoh  &  Co..  Portland,  Maine. 


'The  teeth  no  preparation  lias  been  introduced 
which  meets  with  such  universal  approval  as 

i  CHOATE’S  ODONTO. 


CharlesDickens’sReadings. 

By  KATE  FIELD. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STEEZm  pens 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throughout  the 
world. 


rANTED- AGENTS.  (920  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HOMESllUTTLK  SEUniNO 
MACHINE.  Has  the  undet^feed^  makes  the 
** loek-3tUeh**  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  Is  fnUy 
lirenne*l.  The  best  and  cheii|>cst  familv  Sewing 
.Machine  in  the  market.  Address  JOHNSON, 
CLARK,  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Revised  and  enlargi‘d  edition.  1  vol.  P2mo,  I'nifonn 
with  the  llIustratcHl  Library  Edition  of  Dickens’s 
Works.  With  niustratlims.  $*A0. 


“Miss  Kate  FleliPs  Pen  Photogm|ihs  will  Im*  ni’elve.I 
with  cordial  pleusun*  by  tlie  eonnlless  mnitiiiid**  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  ailmin'rA  in  this  countn'  os  a  lifelike  immiorial 
of'delightful  anti  Instnictlve*  evenings,  to  which  nothing* 
similar  can  ever  be  cnjoyetl  again.”  —  Aetr  York  Tnbunr. 

“  Miss  Rate  Field’s  Pen  Photographs  of  Dickens’s  Kend- 
ings  merited  their  title  fur  the  vlvkhiess  and  truthfiilnt'ss 
of  the  iuhniring  sketches  of  the  living  man,  with  the  living 
voice,  anti  all  the  expression  of  his  living  presimcc.  They 
will  N*  prizetl  n.s  the  best  dt'seripthe  and  picturcst|ue 
memoriafs-  of  those  ran*  evenings,  when  the  draimitic 
artist  was  his  own  Interpreter  ;  representing  to  the  ear 
the  creations  of  his  gi*nius  us  a  ntivelist,  and  Tnaking  ev- 
orjiMitly  see  the  twld  and  lovely  children  of  hisbiain.”  — 
Transcript. 

“  This  is  a  grac<*ftil,  lively,  and  very  enthusiastic  sketch 
of  Dickens,  a.s  he  app«‘aretl  at  his  n*atUngs,  which  wen*, 
in  fact,  dramatic  n*pn*sentatiims  of  scenes  fnun  his  own 
works,  it  gives  many*  iHiints*  which  Dickens  extem- 
))orized  and  addL*tl  to  the  text ;  what  he  adtUd  to  it  by 
manner,  gi*stiire.  arvl  intonation  is  also  pn  sei-MM,  and  in 
the  cxpresi*ion  of  it  a  gnat  deal  of  in*genuUy  is  shown. 
The  txNTk  is  a  vr.luable  aildition  to  the  literature  ab«mt 
Dickens.  Indeed,  os  a  portraiture  of  him  as  a  dramatic 
artist  It  is  HuioHC,  preserving  what  Is  nowhen*elsA*  nveu*  d 
fn>m  oblivion.”  —  Age. 


NTEREOillCOPEM, 

Yiewa,  Framea,  and  Albums  imported  and  m.ann- 
facturtHl  by  E.  H.  &  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO..  501 
Broatlway,  New  York,  opposite  ^letropolitan  Hotel. 


♦**  For  sale  by  nil  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boaton. 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


Kvery  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simllc  of  his  signature. 


«300 


A  filonth  and  ex] 
Samples  fn*e.  C.  M 


mses  to  good  caniTissers. 
LININOTON,  Chicago. 


LADY’S  TROUSSEAU 


51  AXUFACTURER’S  5VARF.HOUSF., 


3  Alnalin  Cliemiiws . nt  93.00  90.00 

3  Linen  ”  . ”  5.00 . I.T.Wl 

3  Fairs  Mnslln  Drawers . “  3.0(» .  0.00 

3  “  Limn  ”  . “  3.00 . 0.00 

3  Plain  Cotton  Skirts . “  3.5t» . .I'”** 

3  Tncketl  ”  ’’ . “  3..50 . 10.50 

3  Muslin  NiKht  Dresses . “  4.(M> . 

3  Tiieketl  Cambric  Nislit.  Dresses  .  .  “  0.«»0 . 

3  Embr’d  ”  ”  tk’il  yk’n .  “  O.tMt . 34.00 

3  Flannel  Skirts,  Embr’d . “  0.00 . 

3  Corset  Cover* . “  .  i’JJX 

3  Dressinx  Sacque* .  4.00 . o.JHJ 

1  Delaine  Robe  de  Chambro . .  10.00 

9  150.00 

The  whole  or  any  single  article  of  the  abtwe  Outfit  may  heh.ail  upon  application,  or  will  bo  sent  U.  O.  p.  by  Kxprvss. 
Every  article  is  maile  in  the  best  m-anner,  ami  from  the  best  materials.  Crsiinlete  ilirections  for  Si  lf-measaremcnt 
sent  by  mail,  if  desired.  LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S  OUTFITTING  DEPARTMENT, 

LORD  &  TATLOR, 

805,  897,  800,  &  OOl  Broatlway.  comer  of  Twentieth  Street, 

^  __  . . ^  _  Nos.  355,  357,  359,  &  301  Grand  St,,  comer  of  Chrystie  SL,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  OILLOTT  &  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN,  Sole  Agent. 


lUjl  Crockery  and  tilaut 
IHH,  Ware,  Porcelaln-de. 
J  Toilet  Ware,  Cuapadores. 
Parian  Statnetten  and  Vases, 
are.  Cutlery,  and  German 
other  useful  ana  ornamental  gisslt.. 


*,*  For  stile  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Uubil.'hers, 

JAMES  Pu  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  <k  Co. 


1826  1870 

OldiMt  and  bwt  tmKy  for  CouidM  and  Coldi.  OM  gnmlna. 


C£ND  STAMP  fbr  Catalogue  of  Chromos  and 

O  Knarravtnea  to  A.  KX.LTOT.  Boston. 


\GEN  r:4  WANTED  FOE 


OF  BATTLES.! 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


]^EW  InOAN 


UNITED  STATES 


Broadway,  New  York, 


INVITK  ATTENTION  TO  THEIR 
LARGE  STOCK  OF 


Waltham  Watches 


SCBSCRIPTIOJfS  row  OPEN  —  CERTIFICATES 
READY. 


Tbeasi-bt  Depabthent,  ) 
Washington,  Feb.  28,  1871.  ) 
Public  notice  Is  hereby  given  that  books  will  be  opened 
CHI  the  6tb  day  of  March  next,  in  this  countty  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  for  subscriptions  to  the  National  Loan,  under  the  act 
approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Refhnding  of  the  National  Debt,”  and  the  act  in  amend¬ 
ment  thereof,  approved  January  20, 1871. 


AT  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SELLING  THEM. 


These  Watches  greatly  excel 
any  others  made  in  this  country 
in  Finish,  Variety,  and  in  fine 
Time-keeping  Qualities,  and  are 
far  cheaper  than  any  other  Amer- 
ican  Watch,  quality  and  price 
fully  considered. 


The  proposed  loan  comprises  three  classes  of  bemds, 
namely :  — 

Firtt.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  live  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  payable  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  ten  years  (Tom  the  date  of  their  issue,  and 
bearing  interest  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent  per  annum. 

Second.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  payable  In  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  llfleen  years  flrom  the  date  of  their  Issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  In  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  per  annum. 

Third.  Bonds  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  pa>’able  in  coin,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United 
States,  after  thirty  years  from  the  date  of  their  Issue,  and 
bearing  interest,  payable  quarterly  in  coin,  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  per  annum. 


GOODS  SENT  BY  EXPRESS,  0. 0.  D. 


WE  MEND  MINOE.E 


Subscriptions'  to  the  loan  will  have  preference  in  the 
following  order,  namely :  — 

Firtt.  Subscriptions  that  may  be  first  made  for  five  per 
cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars;  of  which  there  will  be  reserved,  for  twenty  days,  one 
half  for  subscribers  in  this  country  and  one  half  for  sub¬ 
scribers  ill  foreign  countries. 

Second.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  each  class 
of  bonds. 

Third.  Subscriptions  for  equal  amounts  of  bonds  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  of 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  flve  per  cent. 

Fourth.  Subscriptions  for  any  live  per  cent  bonds  that 
may  not  be  subscribed  for  in  the  preceding  classes. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 


by  Express  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and  allow  the 
purchaser  to  open  the  package  and  examine  the  watch 
before  paying  the  hill.  Send  for  our  price-list,  wliich  gives 
full  particulars,  and  please  state  tbat  you  saw  this  adver¬ 
tisement  In  Every  Saturday. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  86S  Broadway,  New  York. 

Iiy  All  prices  reduced  since  Feb.  1st. 


THE  LATE  PBINCESS  DONA  LEOFOLDINA  OF  BBA6ANZA,  DUCHESS  OF  SAXE-COBUBO 


PRANG’S  Celebrated  Chromos  are  for  sale  in  all  art-stores  throughout  the  world. 

PRANG’S  Latest  Publications:  Mt.  Chocobi  a  and  North  Conwat  Meadows,  after  Benj.  Chamfxet. 
PRANG’S  lUnstrated  Catalogrue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  &  CO.,  Boston. 


GEO.  A.  PRINCE  &  CO. 

Organs  &  Melodeons 


THE  FINEST  STOCK  OF 


When  a  subscription  is  made,  the  subscriber  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  deposit  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  tbercof  in 
coin  or  currency  of  the  United  S’ates,  or  in  bonds  of  the 
class  to  be  exchanged,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  when  the  now  bonds  are  delivered;  and  payment 
may  be  made  either  in  coin  or  In  bonds  of  the  United 
States  known  as  five-twentt  bonds,  at  their  par  value. 

The  coin  received  In  payment  «111  be  applied  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  flve-twenty  bonds,  and  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  Increased  by  this  loan. 

The  bonds  will  be  registered  or  issued  with  coupons,  as 
may  be  desired  by  subscribers.  Registered  bonds  will  be 
issued  of  the  denominations  of  SAO,  SlOO,  $S00,  (1,000, 
S.%000,  and  S  10,000  ;  and  coupon  bonds  of  each  denomi¬ 
nation  except  the  last  two.  The  Interest  will  be  payable 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  olBcc  of  the  Treasurer,  any 
Assistant  Treasurer,  or  Designated  Depositary  of  the 
Government,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days  of  February, 
May,  August,  and  November,  in  each  year. 

The  bonds  of  the  several  classes  aforesaid,  and  the  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes 
or  dues  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  from  taxation  In 
any  form  by  or  under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

After  maturity,  the  bonds  last  Issued  will  be  first  re¬ 
deemed,  by  classes  and  numbers,  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury. 

The  bonds  wUl  be  issued  at  the  United  States  Treasury, 
but  the  agents  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  In  Europe 
arc  authorized  to  make  arrangements  with  subsoribers 
for  the  transmission  of  the  bonds  to  the  agents  through 
whom  subscriptions  may  be  received. 

.Subscribers  in  the  United  States  will  receive  the  new 
bonds  of  the  agents  with  whom  the  subscriptions  are 
made. 

In  the  United  States  the  National  Banks  are  authorized 
to  receive  subscriptions,  and  subscriptions  may  also  be 
made  at  the  office  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer,  or  the  Designated  Depoel-. 
tarirs  at  Buflalo,  N,  Y.;  Chicago,  III.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mobile,  Ala. ;  and  Pittsburg,  Penn. 


Will  sell  their  Stock  of 

BBONZE  AND  IMITATION  BRONZE 


Tbc  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Most  Perfect  Manufactory  in 
the  United  States. 


At  much  Leas  than  the  Actual  Cost 
of  Manufacture. 

These  goods  arc  of  the  newest  patterns,  and  in  finish  su¬ 
perior  to  any  in  the  market.  To  those  furnishing  bouses, 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  procure  the 
BeU  Chandeliers.  Brackets,  <fe.  at  a  less  price  than 
they  ioould  pay  for  inferior  fixtures. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  up  entirely  this  branch 
o  f  our  business,  ichich  causes  so  great  a  reduction  in 
price. 

BALL,  BLACK,  &  CO., 

565  A  567  Broadway,  New  York. 


we  have  ever  ofTered,  comprising  the  cboicest  patterns  of 
the  best  English  makers,  and  full  lines  of  all  the  leading 
American  products.  While  our  stock  of 


No  other  Musical  Instrument  ever  obtained  the 
same  popularity, 
bend  for  Price-Lists. 


Address 


is  unsurpassed,  we  do  not  neglect  the  calls  for 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
IcoMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  CashAssets, 
$1,.M8,.W8.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  PoUclcs,  of  all  approved  forms.  .Vm- 
ple  Security,  Low  Hates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  ormonth. 
Has  paid  9700  per  day  for  ^ven  Years 
In  benefits  to  policy-holders.  , 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


MEDIUM  AND  LDW-PRIGED  CARPETS. 


New  Goods  by  English  steamers  weekly,  and  (torn  our 
own  manufactories  daily.  PRICES  AS  LOW  AS  THE 
LOWEST. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 

SXOW,  &  KNIGHT, 


Si  10  Per  Dozen. 


FIT  FOB  A  GENTLEMAN’S  TABLE. 
rack«!  fbr  Transportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  CC. 
DO  Wasblnt^on  St.,  Boston. 


No.  33  Washington  St,  Boston. 


GOETHE’S  FAUST. 


Translated  into  English  Verse 
By  BA.YA.RD  T.iYYLOB. 
Part  Second,  completing  the  Work. 

1  vol.  Imperial  8vo.  Uniform  with  Longfeilow’s 
Dante  and  Bet  ant’s  Homes.  $5.00.  The  entire 
Work,  2  vols. :  Cloth,  $  10.00;  Half  Calf,  $20.00. 


Rccoiniiicndtd  by  Pliysicians.  —  Best  Salve  in 
Hw.  Sold  liy  Iirngglsls  at  25  cents.  JOH.N  F.  liLMtV, 
Sole  Proprietor,  No.  8  College  I’luce,  New  York. 


P.  S.  — This  Department  and  Its  own  Loan  Agents  arc 
now  ready  to  receive  the  United  .States  Five-twenty 
Bonds  and  to  pay  toe  gold  interest  thereon  to  May  I,  from 
which  date  the  new  bonds  will  bear  Interest.  A  script 
certificate,  calling  for  the  bonds  on  the  let  May,  will  be 
issued  at  once  In  exchange  for  the  old  bonds. 

GEORGE  8.  BOUTWELL, 

Secretary  of  Treasury. 


SMIONal’ 

WATCH  CO 
’  ELGIN.  ' 


^A  Hlslnrv  of  the 
Francn-Gennan 
_  War.  By  Brockelt. 

AfoiiMS  re'iai.K",  srd  cnn.plofc.  The  only  one  pul.lislie'l. 
pend  sl,.si  for  otiifit.  si.'i  secure  tlie  i.esi  terrilorv  at  oiiee. 
Address  J.  W.  OOOD8PEED  *  CO,  New  York  or  Cldeagu. 


N 0  translation  of  the  Second  Part  of  "  Faust  ”  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  published  in  the  United  States.  The  four  or 
five  English  versions  were  produced  before  the  German 
critics  had  discovered  the  true  key  to  Goethe’s  meaning, 
and  therefore  give  a  very  Inadequate  representation  of  the 
original.  None  of  them  reproduces  the  great  richness  and 
variety  of  the  German  metres,  or  is  accomjmnled  with 
notes  which  satisfactorily  explain  the  more  dlfflcuU  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  poem. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  translation  is  the  only  one  which  com¬ 
pletely  gives  the  form  of  the  original,  and  which  also  con- 


HAVE  you  never  heard  of  IT?  Then 
inquire  at  once  at  your  grocer’s  for  Dooley’a 
Chemical  Yeast  Baking  Powder,  the  only  strictly 
pure  and  harmless  Baking  Powder  In  market,  iVom  wlileh 
good,  sweet,  palatable  biscuits,  rolls,  cakes,  or  pastiy  can 
be  made  uniformly  with  the  same  success.  This  artlclo 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  demand  and  public  favor, 
and  stands  to-day  tbc  most  reliable  Baking  Powder  In 
use.  Ask  your  grocer  for  Dooley’s  Yeast  Powder, 
and  your  testimony  to  its  practical  worth  will  be  added  to 
thousands  of  others. 


LOAN  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Blake  Brothers.  Kidder,  Peabody,  4  Co. 

Brewster,  Sweet,  4  Co.  Lee,  Higginson,  4  Co. 
Bock  Brothers.  Page,  Richardson,  4  Co. 

Foote  4  French.  Spencer,  VUa,  4  Co. 

Head  4  Perkins.  Stone  4  Downer. 

Hubbard  Brothers  4  Co.  Walker  4  Merrlam. 
Tower,  Oiddlngs,  4  Torrey. 


Filhtr  Time  throws  iwaj  his  Hour-Class  and  starts  on  the 
New  Tear  with  a  Reliable  Time-keeper. 


tains  those  illustrations  which  the  reader  n^s  In  order 
to  follow  Goetbe’s  grand  design.  The  Second  Part  has 
often  been  looked  upon  as  a  sealed  book  to  most  readers  ; 
but  since  the  true  interpretation  has  been  discovered  and 
is  generally  accepted  in  Germany,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  the  stores  of  Beauty  and  of  Wisdom  contained  in 
the  work  should  he  made  accessible  to  all  who  appreciate 
the  passion  and  pathos  of  the  First  Part. 


The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  1871,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
]>.  Riebardson,  sent  fVec  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  r2U  Lake  Street,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


*.*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publlsbcra, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boaten, 

Late  Ticknor  4  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  4  Co. 


EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS 


to  general  Agents  and  Canvassers  to  sell  the  ”  Wilson  ” 
Card  Hack  and  .Htriiis.  lUustrateil  circular  and  samples 
free.  MILES  BROS.  &  CO.,  No.  58  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


P.  M.  Blake,  Bangor,  Maine. 

S.  P.  Burt,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
George  P.  Bissell  4  Co.,  Hartford,  C 
Elton  Banking  Company,  Waterbury, 
H.  H.  Bunnell,  New  Haven, 

E.  8.  Scranton  4  Co.,  New  Haven, 


CURED 


S  HOUSEHOLD  MAGAZINE 

contains  in  every  number  one  complete 
prize  story  worth  $  100.  Forty  pages 
Such  contributors  as  H.  B.  Stowe,  Gall 
Yearly,  $  1.  Sold  by  Newsdealers  at  10 
Splendid  premiums.  Specimen  copy  free. 
OuD,  Newburgh,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

Also,  New  TiVatch  for  Boys. 

Send  to  H.  O.  FORD  &  CO,  84  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  for  Illustrated  Circular,  (ioods  sent  C.  0.  D. 


of  other  matter. 
Hamilton,  etc. 
cents  per  copy. 
Address  8.  S.  W 


Tend  10  eents  for  TBustrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  bad  cases  before  and  after  cure. 

DR.  SHERMAN,  687  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St.,  New  York. 


Priated  at  the  Uaivenity  PrvM,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  4  Co.,  for  Jamee  R.  Oegood  A  Cs. 


April  15, 1871.] 
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THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


PARK  STREET  PULPIT.  By  Rev.  W. 

X  H.  H.  Mi'kb.vy.  Kvpr>*  >lon<lny  momlns,  nt  »o*cRH*k, 
Stkkkt  Ti  trir  is  otmtaiiiinx  the  s<‘mion 

(l<‘Uvtn*tl  till'  ]m‘vious  Siiiulay  nionim};  in  t*:irk  Stivi't 
i'h’irtii  by  U*v.  W.  Ih  II.  Murray. 

r.vuK  STKKKT  V\  Li*iT  Will,  It  Is  ho|^l,  jnatifv  thc  nu- 
nH'fiHis  tVii-n  Is  :m.l  :i(tinin‘i>  (4  Mr.  aIuithv,  who  have 
lUvpI.'  iiiii>it‘SMHl  bv  Ills  pri'vlous  |>ithlk'Atit»ns,  but 
wlioiirc  uniblo  to  hear  W  striking;  nml  ills* 

ctiiirM's. 

I  nnt»M  on  fine  paper,  In  «lu*Hh*clmo  form,  .niltable  for 
b.adiiis'.  1  rke,  $4  a  year  (411  nunibi'rs) ;  tfin^^le  number, 
lo  etni>. 

.l.wKs  R.  0{(r.ooD  &  Co.,  rubllshors,  124  Tremont 
Stnvi.  Boston. 

1  >  EGINALD  ARCHER.  By  the  Author 

i  of  •*  Emil>'  Chester,”  •*  Opportunity,”  etc.  1  vol. 
linio.  $2  W». 

RepnaM  Archer,*  a  novel  by  the  author  of ‘Emily 
Chester,*  has  iiiniiy  of  the  eha  pact  eristics  oC' that  tHs»k, 
>^!i:eh  untie  much  noisi'  at  the  time  it  was  puhlislual;  but 
the  pp‘M-n:  b»»ok  sht»wsaiimch  deepiT  ex|H*nenee  of  bf“ 
than  that,  wlille  ittbH^not  lack  the  insight  atul  paienisity 
of  spirit  that  were  s<»  atintctivc  in  ‘  Emily  Chester.'  — 
HepttbiicaH* 

‘  1>EGINALD  ARCHER’  is  a  novel  bv 

Anne  M.  Crane  StM*miilIer,  the  author  t>f  *  Entlly 
rii-wter.'  iliis  writer  has  heri'ittfon*  aitraci4Nl  attentM»n 
mil  Won  the  ctmlial  .ai»pn>^al  <4'  the  naultii^  luihlie.  In 
the  pn*si»u  voluMie  the  same  |M)wer  is «hs|4:iye<l,  but  there 
I'  a  kuowle«l'.:e  <4'  the  untler  sule  «4'  the  life  «4‘  many  iiitm 
that  few  wmiien  an*  supisist'tl  to  iMissess,  and  few  would 
cuiv  to  tell.’*  —  A’.  1’.  Vvuimtiriul  . 


AfY  SUMMER  IN  A  GARDEN.  By 

i'l  ClIAULK.l  UfDLKY  Waknkk.  tVlIll  all  IntHHlUCtOO’ 
Letter  fnim  Kkv.  Hesbv  tv  AKl)  llEKCHKK.  I  vol.  I61110. 
$1,110. 

••  What  1»  the  ren.«iin  one  cannot  get  pa»t  a  re.all^v  humor- 
oua  iHMik  ?  Here  la  one  that  hiA.  hI.mmI  the  teat.  \\  e  hea|Mil 
a  pile  of  book*  on  mir  talile,  detennlnwl  to  (.ai  through  with 
thian.  But  we  hail  tile  iiil.fortune  to  .tunilile  on  ‘.My 
huniiner  In  a  tlardeii.’  bv  I'liarhw  Uuciley  Warner.  We 
read  anil  laughed;  and  lauglual  and  reml  again.  M’c 
amiled  and  rewl,  and  laughial  away  time  enough  to  have 
dlaaolved  halt  our  pile  of  iMKika;  and  If  tliia  witty  talltur 
ever  print,  another  book  of  till.  kind,  we  .hall  put  It  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Ie.t  it  again  interfere  with  our  In- 
du.triou.  resolution..** —  The  Jmiepntdent, 


1  REGINALD  ARCHER.  $2.00.  “This 

-*  V  u  a  stoiy  «»f  mn*  ptiwer.  It  wcavi**  the  web  of  life  ! 
with  fidelity  to  tacts  which  fuse. nates  the  reader.  l‘t»  fiiitl 
such  lUeii  as  Rtytpahl  Archer  ami  Tom  Archer  In  the  same  ■ 
faui  Iv  woultl  hardly  Im*  iHMsible  ;  but  they  an.*  certainly  ] 
n*pn*M*nrative  characters.  The  rtrst  is  as  ipiy  and  fnt^  ■ 
fn»iu  conscience  os  Dickeivs’s  Chester^  the  other  u»  ^*rand  ; 
and  dutwus  os  Adam  Bede*'  | 

P EGINALD  ARCHER.  “The  special  ' 

.IV  excellence  of  the  stor>’  Is  the  power  with  which  the 
nuxlem  pliaM*  of  the  Epicurean  pliil(»sophy  is  brought  out.  i 
Rtniiance  gives  sujicrior  <»p|><»tl'UnifU*s  fur  such  unfoldings.  ' 
and  w*e  it'call  no  other  fiction  so  siieeessful  in  this  one 
particular  a&  **  Reginald  Archer.*’  —  C'/i»r<r(^u  Joamal, 

The 

. .  .....  .  deep 

imprvssitin  in  the  Jiieraiy  world,  tn*ating  subtly  and  deli¬ 
cately,  as  it  did,  the  4|U(‘stion  <4'  a  w»»man’s  fi>i'hng  <4* 
phvsical  repulsion  with  respect  to  a  man  who  anieiitly 
loveil  her,  nml  who,  by  an  accident,  discovend  her  n*al 
s(>ntiment  towanl  hi*u*only  after  they  weiv  marritd.  In 
the  present  vtiluine  are  visible  much  of  the  happiness  t4* 
expn*ssion,  aiml  much  of  the  n*very-Uke  ciinsidemiion  4»f 
questions  of  an  intntsnective  character,  that  marked  her 
cariier  works.”  —  .V.  ).  S^tfdatf  Times. 

\fECHANISM  IN  THOUGHT  AND 

1*1  MORALS  liy  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  1vol. 

iHillO.  51.PU. 

•  I  his  U  a  popular  scientific  talk  on  th^  relations  of 
b<Hlv  ami  mind.  It  consists  mainly  a  collection  of 
curious  aneed^i's  and  mcblents  illustrative  of  the  siilqect, 
M't  tbrtli  with  the  sparkling  vivacity  without  which  the 
author  would  not  be  himself.”  — AVir  JWvt  Tnbttke. 


P EGINALD  ARCHER.  $2.00.  “I 

AV  author’s  first  novel,  ‘  Emily  Chester,*  created  a  t 


WARNER’S  SUMMER  IN  A  GAR- 

»  *  DEN.  “Full  »»f  wit,  wisilom,  observation,  and  1 
uncomm*in  e«>mm«»n  sen*u*.  •  If  ym  have  a  tninUn,  ma¬ 
terial  or  iiiorHl,  n^ad  this  IsHik;  it  v«iu  have  n’t,  n^ad  it  t>y  I 
all  means,— it  is  the  next  best  tudig  to  having  one,*’—  I 
CHirer»ah*t  Qatirietip.  _  _  _  j 

IVTY  STUDY  WINDOWS.  By  James  i 

1*1.  RrssELL  Lowell.  I  vol,  12mo.  1‘nlform  with  ; 
”  Amtmg  inv  Hooks.”  S2.(I0. 

CtixTKXTS.  —  My  Cinnlen  .Vcqiiaintance,  A  <5<hkI  Wonl  i 
for  Winter,  tin  a  I’ertain  C»>ndescensi4»n  in  Foreigm*rs,  .V  ! 
f#ri*al  rubllc  Chancier  (Ibm.  dosiali  t^ulncyi,  Carlyle,  , 
.Vbraham  Lincoln,  I  he  Life  and  Letters  *4  .lames  tiates 
1‘ereival,  I  horeau,  Swinburne’s  *|  ngeiUes,  Chaucer,  LI-  | 
brary  t4‘t)ld  .Vutliors,  Emerstm  the  Lecturer,  I'tqK’.  | 

T  OWELL’S  MY  STUDY  WINDOWS.  ! 

-»■<**  Tlioiw  owavs  arc  studivu  of  pure  Engli.li.  caroftilly  I 
wroiiglit,  full  of  iipt  lllu.trullon,  can-ful  vritk-ism.  kvvn  I 
satirv,  iipiuvclatloii  of  thv  comic,  aiul  logical  dciluctlon. 

'I  liev  arv  wl«-  who  make  *  Jly  study  Window.  ’  a  com¬ 
panion  for  thoughtful  hour..  It  1.  a  book  tobcowuial.  I 
not  boiTowciI.**— /fcufow  Titiuichiit.  i 

“  pHIS  latest  book  of  essays  by  Mr.  Low- 

I  ell  o|>cns  with  two  which  are  norhaps  the  liest, 
Thai  is  hanllv  the  right  wonl,  either,  tlien*  arc  so  many 
kinds  ot'  giKtdm^a  in  the  lHH»k.— as  id  criticism  i4len  im- 
^urpas^abl  *  In  acutem^s ;  of  criticism  un**urpassahb> 
ef«en  ill  ihc  delicacy  of  its  sensibility  to  iiiiuginativo 
iK'aatv;  of  humor;  t4' wit,  sarcastic,  or  playful,  or  almost 

topically  fanciful;  <»f  ixmetnitive  thought;  ot  ucIkh'iTiiI 
o|H‘fuliiess  fitr  the  futuns  i4'  lighti'oiis  indignation  at 
certain  things,  yet  of  unfailing  kimt-henrti’ilness  ;  ot  keen 
enpivnuiit  ot  nature;  of  |>octry,”  —  F/ic  SatioH  {yew 
Tori). 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  rubiisUers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 

Late  TIcknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A.  Co. 

pAMILY  STANDARD  RELISH. 

HALFORD 

TABLE  SAUCE. 

FOn  S.VLE  BY  r.VEKV  OnOCER. 


EVERY  SaVTURDAY. 


SATUnD.VY,  APRIL  15,  1871. 


TTOLMES’S  NEW  BOOK.  $1.00. 

Xx  ••  Perhaps  there  Is  no  -Vmoncan  writer  who  can 
tike  any  t4»ptc  in  the  whole  range  <4  litenitureand  tin'ss  it 
In  suciraii  attractive  >»hape  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  In 
liis  h  inds  the  s«‘ven*st  setentiflc  ti»pic  beeoim*s  fullm'in- 
ten*st  and  fairly  fascinating.  There  is  a  hearty  hive  of 
humanity  in  tlie  man.  a  nch,  exulx’rant  hum(»r  and  a  fe¬ 
licity  of  illustration  which  would  inevitably  crop  out  were 
he  writing  a  grimmar  of  the  Atighi-Saxon  language  or 
discussing  con:c  s<*cttons.  'ihe  pn'wnt  v<»{unie  contains 
an  i^ssay  npt»n  the  ndatioiis  of  mechanism  t«i  thought  and 
morals,* in  wliieh  Ihe  4»b.u*ctive  influences  which  afleci  man 
an*  trocixl  with  con*>unimate  skill. 

”  'I  lieiv  is  n.»  evkleiiee  in  these  delightful  pages  that  the 
genius  of  the  *Atit4H*rat  of  the  Breakfast- 1  able  ’  iM'gms 
to  dim  with  the  advancing  years.  He  is  ns  bright,  gimial, 
amlfn^li  os  ever,  with  n  sinmingly  inexhaustible  fiiml 
of  hmm>r.  of  p<N‘tical  imageiy’,  and  of  pirtment  illustra- 
thm.”  — t'Afcw/jw/  Tnbune. 

HOLMES’S  MECHANISM  IN 

TIlorOHT  AM)  MORALS.  $1,00. 

“This  little  volume  by  Dr.  Holmes  discusses,  in  his 
cha’^ctcristic  way,  wveml  <4*  tiume  gn*at  prohUmis  that 
lie  on  the  iHtnIer  land  which  divides  the  n'alm  (d* matter 
and  nieehanism  from  that  of  spirit  and  n*s|MmsihK'lhoiight. 
He  is  |H‘culiaiiy  suggestive  and  brilliant  in  this  aildn'ss, 
and  while  tracing  out  the  mi'chanical  aspects  of  much  «>f 
our  mental  life,  he  tmldly  avows  his  utter  want  of  syiu|m- 
thy  with  the  fbietrines  id* a  Imld  materialism.  The  addn*ss 
is  intensi'ly  inten'sting,  and  much  id'll  will  be  found  curi¬ 
ous  .and  striking  In  substance  os  well  as  most  brilliant  In 
style.”  —  Sfjrnimff  Star, 

How  TO  DRAW.  BVchMleVATBaj^ 

Instructor  of  Drawing  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Ibis- 
ton.  X  practical  llandlsHik  of  Elem<*ntar>’  Drawing. 

1  vtii.  16ino.  With  Illustrations.  Paper, 25 cents;  Cloth, 
5Jc  nU. 

“  TJ  OW  TO  DRAW  is  a  charmingly 

1  1.  written  little  volume  of  some  sixty  pages,  bv  Mr. 
rbarlcs  \.  Harry,  InstrucUir  of  drawing  In  the  puldic 
sch<Hds  of  Boston,  lieing  six  letters  to  a  little  girl,  and 
ropimisly  lllu^t^att'd.  It  is  in  short  aseriesofrudimentarv* 
le^ns  in  drawing,  and  whoever  masU'rs  them  will  lie 
far  *in  the  way  to  know  how  to  draw.  The  clearness 
and  simplicity  of  the  book  gnditly  commend  It.  Next  to 
leamington'Od,  we  think  we  should  put  learning  to  draw 
in  imiHutancc,  for  boy  or  girl.”  —Hartford  Courattt. 

WOVEN  OF  MANY  THREAD^. 

»»  .\  New  Novel.  Paper,  50  cents;  Obdh,  $  1. 00. 

”  Messrs.  4.  R.  Chtgnod  A  Co.  have  presenteil  their  first 
novid  In  v«Ty  attractive  form.  It  Is  a  mod4*m  romance, 
filleil  with  incident,  ami  though  the  pbd  is  n«4  (dtlie 
highest  onb'r,  the  sIoit  •  \Vi*ven  of  Many  lliremls*  is 
lnU‘r»*srlng  fntm  Ihe  iipening  to  ih<*  close,  i  he  characters 
arc  very  UistinciD*  drawn,  ami  the  liendnes  ami  heroes  are 
sketclidl  with  skill.  It  Is  a  stor>’  which  will  find  manv 
appn’ciative  readers,  for  it  devtdops  tli<‘  tender  emidlons 
of  the  h('art  with  gn*at  delicacy.”— Journal, 

“  q''HIS  would  be  a  happy  world  indeed, 

X  from  the  woridly  point  nf  vk>nr.  anil  ftopia  would 
be  as  n<4hlng  In  the  comparison,  if  the  warp  and  wis-f  of 
ordinarj-  existence  were,  like  the  fabric  of  tlcti«m.  ‘  Wov¬ 
en  of  Many  Thn*a»ls.*  To  all  w1k>  ivsort  to  novel-remling 
as  a  respite  from  the  cares  ami  dnulg<T>*  of  even  -ilay  life 
It  must  prove  a  delightful  Immui.  1  he  scem'ia*  of  Ihv  Imm^K 
is  always  attractive,  the  atntoephere  is  that  purer  ether, 
that  diviner  air,  that  hangs  ‘ov«*r  classic  lamls  and  Is 
breatheil  by  fashionable  people,  and  thi*  Interest  turns  tm 
tbclovioi  of  a  clergyman’s  daughti^r  ami  a  singiTof  the 
Papal  eh<4r,  who,  th«>ugli  having  l>een  brought  up  in  a 
foundling  hospital,  proves  in  the  end  to  be  the  son  (4'an 
English  countt'ss,  ami  succeeds  to  alBaonce  and  position.” 

“  q^HE  story  never  drags  at  all ;  there  is 

X  plenty  of  incident  In  It  nf  a  stirring  and  pathetic  kind, 
arising  out  of  the  wsan  of  Garibaldi  and  the  conventURl 
life  of  Rome,  and  the  style  is  uncommonly  pietunatqao 
and  cdogant.  In  some  passages  res4>mbling  the  clear,  simrp 
cutting  of  the  Roman  cameos  or  the  d<’liente  workman- 
shipid'the  Florentine  mosaic.  *  W4»ven<if  Many  Threads  * 
is  published  anrmymously,  hut  its  auth«)rshlp  cannot  long 
remain  conct^aled.  since  it  must  have*  come  fn>m  a  pmctis<il 
writer,  a  iionum  of  rcflnerm’nt  and  ciiltim*,  one  wh«»  has 
livoil  long  in  Italy  and  seen  much  of  England,  and  all  this 
so  circumscribes  the  range  of  inqtiiiy  among  Ameri*'an 
literary  people  that  the  fccret  Is  n«»t  very  difhcult  of  dis¬ 
co  veiy.*—A’«r  Tbrk  Ercrtwff  Post, 


TOWN-TALK. 


"OUR  SOCIETY." 

“  If  gitl  were  only  sold,  nr  .afrar-oinly  common  eensr, 
what  a  fine  tbiug  our  auciety  would  be  !  ’* 

George  IFilltam  Curho,  I 
“  T  is  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one’s  name  in  print." 

Byron. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  brilliant  essayist,  ! 

in  the  first  flush  of  his  ycutht'ul  elo¬ 
quence,  MTotc  a  pungent  paper  beginning  j 
with  the  words  we  have  quoted  above,  ex-  : 
posing  the  emptiness,  the  frivolity,  the  in-  ! 
tellcetual  8t{ualor  amid  the  utmost  splendor 
wealth  rould  command,  which  characterized 
what  calletl  itself  “  Our  Best  Society  ”  in 
those  (lays.  The  essay  appeared  in  Put¬ 
nam’s  Monthly,  and  was  town-talk  for  many 
weeks;  it  did  more  to  make  its  author 
famous  tlian  the  two  delightful  bonks  of 
Eastevn  travel  he  had  previously  published, 
and,  with  the  series  of  papers  which  fol¬ 
lowed  it,  analyzing  more  in  detail  the  char-  i 
acter  of  Mrs.  Potiphar  and  her  friends,  it  | 
made  his  place  in  American  literature  sc-  j 
cure.  But  what  would  he  have  done,  had 
he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  satire  that  we 
have  ?  Surely  he  would  not  fail  to  — 

“  Make  mod  the  frailty  and  appall  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  nmax*,  indec  li 
The  very  facultiet  of  ryes  and  eara.** 

For  we  have  before  us  a  journal,  a  hand¬ 
some  sheet  issued  in  the  best  style  of 
modem  printing,  called  “  Our  Stx^iety,”  the 
revelations  of  which  cast  everything  dis¬ 
closed  about  the  circle  of  Mrs.  Potiphar 
entirely  into  the  shade. 

We  could  wish,  if  it  were  possible,  to 
give  our  readers  in  small  space  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  publication,  as  the  London 
Times  was  photographed  down  to  the  size 
of  a  fig-leaf  for  its  iourncy  to  Paris  in  the 
days  of  the  siege.  But  of  such  a  result  wo 
despair,  since  it  is  a  quarto  sheet  of  ten 
closely  printed  pa^es,  not  one  line  of  which 
can  be  spared  from  a  perusal  which  shall 
give  a  clear  conception  of  its  character,  —  so 
full  is  each  paragraph  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole,  and  jet  so  charged  with  new  siu*- 
prises  to  the  reader  in  the  development  of 
possibilities  of  which  he  had  not  dreamed. 
We  must  rely,  therefore,  upon  such  general 
description  and  such  meagre  extracts  as  we 
can  give  to  convey  an  approximate  notion 
of  one  of  the  most  amazing  social  phenom- 
!  ena  of  our  time.  But  before  attempting 
',  even  this  we  must  premise  that  this  is  no 
j  exceptional  and  eccentric  freak  of  a  mo¬ 
ment  which  it  is  best  to  pass  by  with  a 
glance.  Strange  fish  comes  into  the  net  of 
j  the  newspaper  exchange  list ;  and  from 


much  of  it  it  is  not  safe  to  generalize. 
There  is  the  National  Moonly  Voice,  for 
example,  a  sheet  of  stark,  staring  lunacj*, 
which  comes  to  us  Irom  somewhere  in  New 
Jersey ;  it  is  not  just  to  infer  from  it  that 
the  editor  addresses  an  audience  to  whom 
his  madness  seems  to  have  method,  or  that 
there  is  a  community  in  New.  Jersey  where, 
to  borrow  from  “  Hamlet  ”  once  more,  it  is 
no  great  matter,  for  all  the  men  arc  as  mad 
as  he.  “  Our  Society  ”  is  no  such  fruit  of 
the  folly  of  a  day.  The  number  before  us  is 
the  twenty-first  of  the  scries;  its  comely 
and  costly  dress  indicates  substantial  pros¬ 
perity;  its  managers  have  advanced  the 
price  of  advertising  in  its  columns  a  hun¬ 
dred  pi*r  cent  since  it  was  established; 
and  moreover  we  have  the  testimony  of 
eighty  newsdealers  of  New  York  that  they 
sell  regularly  more  copies  of  tliis  than  of 
any  other  weekly  paper  upon  their  stands. 

It  is  wortli  while,  therelore,  to  make  this 
paper  the  subject  of  a  serious  analysis. 
And  in  the  first  place  it  is  not  only  hand¬ 
somely  printed,  as  we  have  said,  but  it  is 
printed  upon  paper  of  a  delicate  “  tea-rose 
shade,”  —  the  latest  achievement  of  the 
skill  of  the  manufaeturer,  devised  expressly 
for  the  peculiar  needs  of  this  journal,  and 
quite  impossible  to  imitate,  tiardly  have 
we  recovered  from  tlie  effect  of  this  dis¬ 
covery  when  we  are  electrified  by  another, 
—  that  the  second  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  paper  is  its  bad  grammar.  Hardly  a 
sentence  in  its  editorial  columns  is  with¬ 
out  some  hideous  inelegance,  some  word 
wrongly  used,  some  tangling  of  relatives  and 
pronouns.  Tea-rose  shade,  and  wretched 
English,  flavored  with  worse  French,  — 
what  could  be  a  better  introduction  to  “  Our 
Society  ?  ” 

We  despair  of  giving  our  readers  any  no¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  ot  the  paper  except  by 
reproducing  them ;  and  yet  we  shrink  from 
copying  the  names  it  so  freely  gives  in  full, 
lest  here  and  there  one  of  them  may  have 
been  used  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
The  public  is  informed  that  Mr.  Eugene 
Soand-so,  his  residence  appended  to  pic- 
vent  any  mistake,  is  “  a  geneial  favorite 
among  ladies.”  Miss  Louise  Blank,  a  few 
lines  further  on,  “  has  hosts  of  admirers 
among  the  young  gentlemen.  She  is  en¬ 
titled  to  them.”  Tliere  is  a  curious  grada¬ 
tion  of  compliment  in  these  brief  references 
to  ladies,  of  which  the  first  page  of  “  Our 
Society  ”  has  about  eighty.  One  is  “  both 
witty  and  musical  ” ;  another  is  “  noted  for 
her  beautiful  hair,  —  au  nnlurel,  —  also  for 
her  musical  talent  ” ;  a  third  is  “  quite  a 
favorite  among  ihe  military  gentlemen  of 
the  navy-yards”;  another  is  “a  general 
Society  favorite  ” ;  and  to  two  married  ladies 
who  arc  named  is  awarded  the  honor 
which  we  take  to  be  the  highest  “  Our 
Society  ”  can  confer,  of  being  “  considered 
the  most  tihlinffue  ladies  in  our  city.”  It 
is  not  confined  to  belles,  this  sort  of  gentle 
adulation.  Male  creatures  have  it.  “  Mr. 
Harry  Dash  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
Benedicts  in  our  city.”  Churches  are  flat¬ 
tered, —  not  for  the  good  work  thej*  do, 
however :  “  It  is  acknowledged  that  more 
handsome  ladies  attend  the  Church  of  the 
I  Heavenlv  Rest  than  any  other  church  of  its 
j  size  in  New  York.”  Note  how  carefully 
!  that  qualification,  “  of  its  size,”  was  put  in, 

I  to  avoid  any  possible  jealousy  among  the 
churches  on  this  point.  Children  also  arc 
judiciously  tickled.  “Master  Clifford  As¬ 
terisk,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  is  s 
special  favotitc  with  all  who  know  him.” 
Imagine  the  influence  upon  the  mind  of  a 
nice  little  boy  of  such  a  paragra])h !  But 
we  are  convinced  that  we  know  nothing 
about  the  children  of  Society  (our  paper 
I  always  prints  this  mystic  word  with  a  capi- 
j  tal  letter),  when  we  read  in  the  colman  of 
“  Receptions  ”  that  a  certain  entertainment 
at  a  “  palatial  home ”  was  “given  in  honor 
of  Master  Charley’s  third  birthday  ” ;  that 
about  seventy-five  young  masters  and  misses 
were  prcfcnt;  that  “  the  .vu/y>(t  was  superb, 
and  the  music  all  that  could  be  desired,” 
with  further  details  about  the  flowers  pre- 
H'nted  to  Charley  by  the  “  young  lacly  ” 
guests,  and  names  of  the  “  Masters  ”  whom 
“  we  noticed  ”  as  present 

Can  fnch  llifntrf  bt*, 

And  orrrenme  nn  like  a  fainni**r*a  cluu«l, 

>Vithottt  our  •!  ocUl  wuiider  *  ** 

But  we  have  not  reached  the  end  yet.  A 
little  further  on  is  an  elaborate  account  of  a 
“  brilliant  reception  ”  on  the  occasion  of 
“  the  debut  of  Fanchon,  a  superb  and  swcot- 
faced  doll.”  This  doll,  we  learn,  had  a 
troHfxeau  of  over  five  hundred  pieces,  in¬ 
cluding  an  elegant  Indian  shawl,  imported 
expressly  for  it,  and  everything  that  goes  to 
make  up  “  a  Society  lady’s  wardrobe.”  It 
was  a  girt  to  “  a  little  Miss  of  four  years  ”  ; 
and  we  arc  told,  in  defiance  of  all  our  ex¬ 


perience  of  children  of  that  age,  that  she 
“  highly  appreciated  ’’  the  toy.  And  then 
the  narrative  goes  on  to  catalogue  the  dia¬ 
monds,  satins,  court  trains,  and  point  laces 
of  the  ladies  who  were  present  at  this 
worthy  celebration. 

Artcr  ail  this  there  is  a  peculiar  shock  in 
reading  that  Mrs.  Somebody  of  Cincinnati 
“  has  Ik*cu  greatly  missed  from  Society  this 
winter,  from  whieli  she  has  retired  since 
the  death  of  her  little  child.”  Do  little 
children,  then,  die  in  Society  ?  What  .% 
pity  they  arc  not  all  swcet-faced  dolls,  who 
may  be  packed  in  cotton  and  preserved 
without  trouble,  or,  if  lost,  replaced  without 
inconvenient  and  troublesome  mourning! 

We  cannot  go  through  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  this  a.<tonishing  journal  in  detail. 
Wc  notice  that  a  graceful  writer  in  one  place, 
speakingof  the  gentlemanly  floor-managers  at 
a  certain  ball,  remarks  that  “  to  say  that  they 
were  not  energetic  in  their  efforts  to  please, 
would  indeed  be  superfluous.”  We  pansc 
also  at  a  request  that  if  any  repre.^entative 
of  “  Our  Societj’,”  being  an  invited  guest  at 
any  entertainment,  violates  the  strictest  de¬ 
corum  in  any  way,  the  editor  may  be  at 
once  informed  of  the  fact.  Have  we  not 
seen  a  similar  notice  at  the  foot  of  some 
bills  of  fare,  having  reference  to  the  waiters  ? 
Here  i.s  another  warning,  too  savage  to  hi; 
particular  about  giammar:“Any  party 
sending  us  false  information,  whether  used 
or  not,  will  be  published  in  an  editorial  and 
full  address  given.”  There  is  a  column  for 
“  Our  Approaching  Marriages,”  in  which 
various  engagements  arc  given  upon  rumor, 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  betrothals  an¬ 
nounced  the  week  before  are  contradicted 
or  declared  “  premature.”  A  popular 
“  evangelical  ”  church  on  a  fashionable  ave¬ 
nue  is  puffed,  not  only  for  the  eloquence  of 
the  preacher,  but  fur  the  music  and  the 
flowers,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  more  fash¬ 
ionable  people  present.  And  as  we  read 
this  and  glance  over  the  five  or  six  hundred 
feminine  toilets  described,  or  rather  cata¬ 
logued,  in  the  different  departments  of  the 
paj^r,  wc  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  is  the  people  themselves  who  report 
these  things.  It  is  Mrs.  Firth  Avenue 
who  wiites  out  an  account  of  her  party  and 
casually  mentions  that  the  host  gave  entire 
carte  iJnnrhe  to  the  caterer.  It  is  perhaps 
not  the  Rev.  Boanerges  Thunder  who  sends 
in  a  notice  of  the  beauty  and  dress  repre¬ 
sented  in  his  congregation ;  but  it  is  some¬ 
body  in  his  confidence.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
Miss  Fanny  Frivolous  who  contributes  to 
“  Our  Society  ”  the  information  that  that 
young  lady  “  is  known  as  a  brilliant  conver¬ 
sationalist  ” ;  but  it  is  surely  done  by  her 
lover;  and  is  not  this  a  modern  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  old  style  of  sending  a  painful 
sonnet  “  To  F.  F.  ”  to  the  poet’s  comer  of  a 
newspaper?  and  may  we  not  expect  that 
for  tlie  next  number  a  sort  feminine  hand 
will  confide  to  the  editor  of  “  Our  Society  ” 
the  information  that  Mr.  Augustus  .Spoon¬ 
bill  parts  his  hair  very  accurately  in  the 
middle,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  delicate 
lisp  and  overpowering  manners  ?  But 
“  Our  Society  ”  is  altogether  too  droll  to  be 
successfully  parodied;  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  in  some  views  too  serious  a  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  laughed  at.  And  so  wc  leave  such 
a  faint  sketch  as  wc  have  been  able  to  make 
of  it  for  the  edification  of  our  readers,  — 
tcarrosc  shade,  clumsy  grammar,  doll’s  par¬ 
ties.  enormous  circulation,  and  all. 


l)E.MOCRACY  IN  I  ITER.VTURE. 

Much  has  been  written  for  and  against 
novels;  their  influence  on  the  con¬ 
science  and  intelligence  of  average  readers 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  but  the  fact 
that  the  novelist  is  generally  the  democrat 
and  sometimes  the  demagogue  of  literature, 
who  directly  addresses  the  masses  of  men 
and  women  in  the  way  most  certain  to 
reach  their  hearts  and  minds,  is  hardly 
recognized  at  all,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
most  obvious  moral  phenomena  of  the  time. 
The  novel,  intrinsically  considered,  is  sim¬ 
ply  the  parable  extended.  In  the  parable, 
spiritual  and  moral  sentiments  and  ideas 
are  embodied  and  ensouled.  In  other 
words,  abstractions  arc,  by  a  narrative  pro¬ 
cess,  turned  into  characterizations,  ^e 
novel  is  but  a  longer  parable.  This  is  so 
true  that  it  seems  a  waste  of  argument  to 
prove  it.  All  the  churches  and  roots  of 
Christendom  are  inclined  to  denonnee 
novels  as  the  works  of  the  Devil;  yet  all 
of  them  depend  more  on  the  novels  they 
write  than  on  the  sermons  they  preach. 
The  flood  of  Roman  Catholic  novels,  of 
Episco{(alian  novels,  of  novels  written  by 
austere  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Cal¬ 
vinists,  is  perfectly  overwhelming.  No  critic 
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can  keep  pace  with  them.  All  “  worldly  ” 
novels,  go<^  or  bad,  seem  of  small  account 
when  compared  with  the  enormous  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  imaginary  narratives  which 
Christian  churches  and  sects  pour  forth  in 
unending  profusion,  and  call  by  the  name 
of  “stories.”  From  the  simple  tract  of 
eight  pages  to  the  book  in  three  octo¬ 
decimo  volumes,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
theologian  b  the  most  prolific  of  novelists. 
The  tract  is  the  offset  and  counterpart  of 
the  “  nouvelie  ”  of  Boccaccio ;  the  book  in 
three  volumes  is  a  novel  more  or  less  pro¬ 
testing  airainst  the  lessons  taught  in  the 
novels  of  Balzac,  Dumas,  Dicaens,  and 
Thackeray.  Great  leligious  societies,  com¬ 
manding  a  vast  capital,  are  organbed  to 
distribute  these  religious  novels  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  worldlings  charge  for  theirs. 
The  novels  which  now  really  dominate  the 
imagination  of  Ifew  England  are  religious 
novels;  yet  from  most  New  England  pul- 

[lits  “novels”  are  denounced  as  the  intel- 
cctual  offspring  of  the  Evil  One. 

Of  course  the  theologians  who  assail  nov¬ 
els  simply  mean  the  novels  written  by  their 
opponents.  It  is  the  old  dogmatism  over 
again,  —  “orthodoxy  is  my  do.\y,  hetero¬ 
doxy  IS  your  do.xy”;  or,  as  lllr.  Emerson 
puts  it,  “  difference  from  me  is  the  measure 
of  absurdity  ”  and  wickedness.  The  theo¬ 
logians,  whilst  they  occupy  by  far  the  larg¬ 
est  part  of  the  field,  are  still  uneasily  con¬ 
scious  that  tlie  narrative  and  characterizing 
genius  is  on  the  side  of  their  adversaries. 
The  Calvinists,  for  example,  in  their  doc¬ 
trinal  books  exhibit  some  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  the  human  mind  in  triumphant 
expression.  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards 
are  among  the  acutest  reasoners  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  But  the  Calvinists  still  feel  that 
in  the  domain  of  imagination  they  are  beat¬ 
en  by  their  democratic  opponent,  Charles 
Dickens,  who,  without  the  capacity  to  meet 
them  in  the  aristocratic  sphere  of  Intellect, 
routs  them  utterly  when  the  battle  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  democratic  domain  of  the 
Heart.  The  Calvinistic  novels,  though  they 
attain  a  vast  circulation,  are  felt  to  be 
failures  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
novels  of  the  “  world’s  people.”  The  latter 
have  the  most  genius  tor  sentiment,  narra¬ 
tive,  and  characterization ;  hence  the  Calvin¬ 
istic  denunciation  of  novels.  If  this  great 
Protestant  sect  were  endowed  with  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  is  en- 
ilowcd  with  Beason,  it  probably  would  ndt 
be  so  savage  in  assailing  fiction.  Still,  as 
far  as  it  has  in  its  ranks  men  and  women 
who  can  embody  its  doctrines  in  readable 
narratives,  it  stimulates  them  to  write  by 
the  strongest  motives.  “  Sensational  nov-  ^ 
els”  are  equally  under  the  ban  of  Art  and 
Theolosry ;  but  the  sins  of  “  sensation  ”  are 
as  visible  in  narrative  tracts  and  volumes 
i.^sued  by  the  million  by  religious  societies 
as  in  the  coarser  works  of  unbaptized  me¬ 
diocrity.  Bad  romance  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  spbitual  motive  which 
]irompts  it  lifts  it  above  the  vulgarity  to 
which  it  unmistakably  panders. 

Outside  of  these  religious  novels,  which 
really  dominate  the  market,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  fictions  representing  every  variety 
of  protest  from  the  worldly  side  against  the 
theological  view  of  bumax  life.  It  is  against 
these  that  the  theologians  inveigh  when 
they  assail  “  novels  ”  as  the  special  works 
of  the  Devil.  They  are  to  some  extent 
justified  in  their  opposition ;  for,  as  most  of 
their  own  books  are  without  any  pretension 
to  Art,  so  their  opponents  are  generally  un¬ 
der  the  same  condemnation.  The  saints 
write  many  ]KX}r  novels ;  but  the  sinners  in 
this  respect  are  fully  ^eir  match,  whilst 
they  lack  the  moral  motive  which  impels  the 
saints  to  sacrifice  artistic  to  spiritual  consid¬ 
erations. 

Indeed  the  novel  is  fast  becoming  a  mere 
weapon  of  controversy.  Even  the  masters, 
such  as  Dickens  and  Charles  Ueadc,  have 
ends  in  writing  entirely  independent  of 
artistic  ends.  They  have  a  mission  to  ac¬ 
complish.  purposes  to  serve,  ideas  to  push ; 
they  are  philanthropists  and  refonner.s,  using 
their  vivid  powers  of  narrative  and  char¬ 
acterization  to  enforce  their  convictions. 
Certain  notions  of  what  life  should  be  are 
apt  to  dominate  their  representation  of  life 
as  it  is.  And  yet  so  eager  are  cham¬ 
pions  of  all  rides  and  opinions  to  avail 
tiumselves  of  the  immense  influence  exer- 
ciseil  by  writers  of  fiction,  that  from  the 
throng  of  partisan  fictions  we  can  gather  a 
most  comprehensive  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  age.  Anybody  who  has  read  and 
pondered  the  representative  novels  of 
Germany,  France,  and  England,  written 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  is  master  of  a 
concrete,  practical  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  society,  to  which  few 
pliilosophers  and  statusiueu  can  pretend ; 


for  such  a  person  is  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments,  passions,  and  ideas  of  all  classes 
of  European  society  from  their  own  point 
of  view.  He  would  specially  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  essence  of  the  things  called 
“  socialism,”  “  free-love,”  and  “  the  labor 
question,”  which  the  most  elaborate  treatises 
on  morals,  government,  and  political  econ¬ 
omy  would  fail  to  give  him.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  the  sense  of  men ;  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  grounds  and  justifications  of  their 
nonsense  is  very  difficult,  and  yet  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  every  man  who,  in  this  age 
of  universal  suffrage,  desires  to  make  sense 
predominate  over  nonsense,  lliis  knowl¬ 
edge  is  to  be  sought  in  novels.  Since 
photography,  the  uemocratic  side  of  art, 
nas  come  into  vogue,  every  person  has  had 
his  or  her  likeness  taken.  The  sun  has 
succeeded  in  the  immense  task  of  being  the 
portrait-painter  of  the  civilized  human 
race.  He  is  very  inferior  to  Titian,  Van¬ 
dyke,  Velasquez,  iieynolds,  but  still  he  gives 
us  the  faces  of  myriads,  whil.«t  they  only' 

(iretend  to  represent  a  very  small  and  se- 
ect  few.  The  modern  novel  is  to  litera¬ 
ture  what  photography  is  to  pictorial  art. 
Some  of  the  novelists  are  great  portrait- 
painters  ;  but  the  immense  majority,  whether 
they  wiite  from  the  theological,  moral,  im¬ 
moral,  political,  socialistic,  or  any  other 
point  of  view,  are  merely  photographers. 
But  what  vast  knowledge  of  human  nature 
can  be  derived  from  them,  if  we  only  care¬ 
fully  generalize  their  multitudinous  repre¬ 
sentations  under  certain  inexorable  types, 
which  constantly  reappear  under  the  most 
diverse  forms  1 


ON  THE  WING. 

WE  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  our  correspondent,  Mr.  Ralph 
Keeler,  now  in  the  South  with  Mr.  Waud, 
the  artist,  gathering  material  for  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  of  unusual  interest,  which 
will  be  commenced  in  our  next  number.  I 
Our  correspondent  writes  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  :  — 

“In  the  language  of  that  cheerful  drama, 

‘  The  Duke’s  Motto,’  ‘  wc  are  here.’  The  lassi¬ 
tude  of  tlie  sunny  South  is  measured  out  to  us 
in  seventy-five  degrees  in  tlie  shade.  Cuming 
into  this  temperature  suddenly  from  the  Nortli, 
we  feel  it,  of  course,  more  than  do  those  to 
wliom  ineeease  of  heat  has  been  gradual.  To 
ns  the  roar  that  comes  in  through  the  open 
windows  from  the  queer  mule-cans  and  street 
cars  has  something  sultry  even  in  its  sound, 
'rhe  pajier  on  which  1  write  is  damp  with  tlie 
swooning  moisture  of  the  air.  New  Orleans 
and  its  (leople  aie  one  great  diorama,  and  Mr. 
Waud,  your  artist,  is  busy  in  transferring  the 
pictures  to  his  sketch-book.  Many  of  your  I 
readers,  I  think,  wilt  be  surprised  to  team 
through  him  that  there  is  so  quaint  and  pic¬ 
turesque  a  city  on  our  continent.  In  short,  we 
are  in  a  sort  of  tropical  Paris,  and  if  it  does 
not  in  our  work  pose  itself  oddly  before  you 
from  balconies  and  street  corners  and  markets, 
and  hold  high  carnival  in  its  balls  and  operas, 
it  will  be  our  fault  and  the  weather's.  1  have 
examined  Mr.  Waud  over  a  series  of  French 
dinners  at  the  delectable  restaurants  here,  and 
I  have  found  him  as  fiec  f>om  philosophical  and  j 
political  theories  as  one  well  can  be ;  so  1  think  j 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  following  your  in¬ 
structions  to  the  letter:  wc  shall  picture  and  j 
describe  the  country  just  as  it  is,  nut  troubling  ; 
ourselves  almiit  what  it  was  or  what  it  should  j 
be.  1  think  it  was  over  an  oiueUlle  hoii/flee  and 
a  jiouce  cafe  we  discovered  that  honesty  offer  all 
is  the  liest  art. 

“  Uur  journey  hither  was  about  equally  tedious 
and  adventurous.  It  took  us  through  Altoona 
and  Pittsburgh.  I  was  not  very  well  ut  ease 
when  it  was  announced  that  we  were  to  stoji  at 
the  former  town  for  breakfast  The  aucoiinc 
of  an  indignant  waiter  and  of  certain  unhappy 
experiences  at  the  hotel  of  Altoona,  published 
in  a  late  number  of  Evkiiy  SATtRuav,  had, 
we  learned,  made  some  little  scnsaiion  in  that 
ncighborhootl.  When  I  walked  into  the  room 
where  the  meals  were  served,  I  was  not  (|uite 
sure  whether  1  should  get  my  breakfast  or  be 
lynched.  I  was  pleased  to  find  the  waiters  polite 
and  the  viands  tolerable.  Even  the  terrible  tel- 
low  wito  had  scowled  upon  me  on  the  occasion 
of  my  former  visit  was  meekly  serving  a  neigh¬ 
boring  table.  It  is  true  there  were  no  oflending 
stand-up  collars  of  the  new  fashion  in  the  room, 
but  not  thinking  of  that  at  the  time,  I  attributed  | 
the  change  in  tlie  state  of  things  to  the  exten¬ 
sive  circulation  of  your  jiaper  in  that  region. 
Or  was  it  the  lull  before  the  storm  about  to 
break  upon  my  head  ?  This  questio.i  was  not 
definitely  answered  till  I  had  approached  the 
door  to  pay  for  my  breakfast.  There  a  rail¬ 
way  official  was  chaffing  the  clerk  fur  his 
sleepiness  as  chronicled  in  Evnitv  Saturday. 

‘  Never  mind,’  said  the  clerk  ;  *  I 've  spotted 
the  fellow  who  wrote  that.  I  know  him,’  he 
continued,  handing  me,  the  real  culprit,  iny  1 
correct  change,  ‘  and  I  ’ll  make  it  warm  lor 
him.’  As  can  he  imiiginetl,  I  was  liecoming 
very  unctinifortable.  ‘  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him,’ 
rcjieated  the  clerk :  •  he  passed  through  here 
yesterday  morning.’ 


“  On  our  way  we  stopped  at  Louisville  and  | 
the  Mammoth  Cave  long  enough  to  explore  I 
those  places ;  and  in  due  time  you  shall  liave  j 
the  joint  wotk  of  our  |iencil  and  ]ien  in  an  at-  ' 
tempt  to  describe  wliat  we  saw  there  above  and 
below  the  earth’a  surface.  The  last  twelve  I 
hours  of  our  ride  through  Mississippi  we  passed  ' 
countless  peach  and  plum  trees  in  full  bloom.  | 
There  are  so  many  of  the  fonner  that  they  seem  I 
like  a  blush  on  the  landscape.  Here  in  New  i 
Orleans  the  roses  have  already  stonned  the  ! 
world.  But  Mr.  Waud  shall  help  me  to  tell 
you  of  nil  these  things  in  their  proper  order 
and  us  soon  as  possible.  I 

“  Rau'H  Keelku.” 


NOTES.  I 

The  silly  people  who  let  themselves  get 
caught  by  advertisements  in  which  the  ndver-  | 
tiser  offers  to  send  them  a  moderate  competency  ; 
for  ten  cents,  or  for  twenty  thrce-cent  jiostage-  ' 
stamps,  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  earning  their  ' 
everlasting  fortunes, —  such  silly  folk,  we  re¬ 
peat,  deserve  no  commiseration,  and  are  beyond  i 
the  reach  of  warning.  Any  one  who  can  be  ’ 
swindled  by  swindles  so  transparent  deserves  , 
his  fate.  Unly  chains  and  stone  walls  can  pre-  : 
vent  him  from  being  a  victim.  But  there  are  ! 
darker  tricks  against  which  another  class  of  jico-  ! 
pie  should  be  put  upon  their  guard.  Sometime 
since  a  gentleman  called  upon  Superintendent  > 
Kelso  of  New  York,  and  showed  a  letter  from  a 
friend  living  in  Western  Maryland,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  person,  claiming  to  be  aphy- 
sician  from  the  Union  Hospital,  New  York  City, 
had  been  in  that  country  offering  to  give  written 
guarantees  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  and 
as  Ilia  fees  were  moderate  he  had  been  called  | 
to  a  large  number  of  cases,  and  among  others  to  a 
child  of  the  writer.  But  he  had  then  left  the  ' 
neighborhood,  and  the  child  was  rapidly  sinking 
under  the  meilicine  he  hod  left  fur  it.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Kelso  told  the  gentleman  there  was  no 
such  hospital  in  the  city,  and  that  as  the  pre¬ 
tended  physician  was  most  probably  a  heartless 
sharper  advised  him  to  telegraph  to  bis  friend 
to  abandon  the  treatment  at  once,  and  call  in 
some  reputable  practitioner.  The  police  have  | 
again  heard  of  this  revolting  swindle,  and  it  has 
now  extended  its  operations  as  far  as  Alabama. 
A  lady  residing  in  that  State,  being  alfiicted  with 
paralysis,  would  have  been  one  more  victim  of 
“  Dr.  S.  Holman,”  but  fur  the  accident  that  she 
was  so  impressed  with  the  reprc.-cntations  of  the 
advantages  afforded  by  the  Union  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  under  control  of  a  Kuro- 
iieun  Faculty,  that  she  deteimincd  to  come 
North  and  apply  at  the  fountain-head.  This 
hospital  purported  to  have  Professor  J.  Ran¬ 
dolph  for  President  and  W.  B.  Taylor  for  Sec¬ 
retary,  but  she  speedily  found  that  it  and  they 
were  myths,  and  she  was  thus  saved.  The  po¬ 
lice  arc  anxious  that  the  people  gcneralh',  but 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  these 
operations  appear  to  lie  chiefly  carried  on,  shall 
understand  that  this  pretcndeil  physician  is  one 
of  the  most  heartless  of  all  metropolitan  quacks. 

A  CONTEMPORARY  lias  somc  very  sensible  re¬ 
marks  touching  the  impolicy  of  allowing  public 
olfieert  to  participate  in  rewards  ottered  for  the 
apprehension  of  criminals.  An  officer  is  paid 
for  doing  his  duty,  and  if  he  deserve  reward  lic- 
yond  his  legitimate  salary  it  should  take  the  slnqie 
of  promotion.  The  present  system  appears  to 
work  badly  enough.  If  no  reward  is  ottered  for  the 
arrest  of  an  offender  the  detectives  are  lukewarm 
ill  the  matter.  If  a  small  reward  is  offeretl,  the 
officers  temporize,  waiting  for  a  lisc  in  the  value 
of  the  man  wanteil.  If  a  large  rewani  is  at 
stake,  each  officer,  fearing  that  others  may  share 
in  the  spoils,  attempts  to  work  up  the  ease  alone 
and  would  rather  allow  the  criminal  to  escape 
than  that  any  one  else  should  win  the  guerdon. 
Thus  the  haiid  of  the  law,  turning  its  palm  iqi-  I 
ward  for  recompense,  becomes  powerless  to  do 
its  proper  work.  The  way  that  Forrester,  the 
sus|iected  assa-sin  of  Mr.  Nathan,  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  evade  the  grasp  of  Jiistk-e  is  more 
than  a  little  ilisgraceful.  The  rewards  for  his 
arrest,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  have  jtroved  too  much  for  the  av¬ 
arice  of  the  police.  More  than  once,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  the  man.  a  well-known  desjierate  char¬ 
acter,  lias  lieen  alloweil  to  slip  through  the  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  detectives  simply  b^'ause  his  eaptors 
were  apprehensive  that  they  would  not  obtain 
a  fat  projiortion  of  the  gains,  and  prefewred  to 
wait  until  somc  opportunity  would  give  them  a 
right  to  claim  the  entire  reward.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  tliat  the  chances  of  his  capture  wouhl 
have  been  a  great  deal  stronger  if  there  had  lieen 
no  qunttion  d'anjeni  at  all.  Whether  this  is  so  or 
not,  it  is  a  bad  ]ilan  to  bribe  our  police  officers 
to  do  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do  in  any  case.  It 
demoralizes  them,  and  does  not  serve  the  end  of 
justice.  They  learn  to  think  that  one  man’s 
money  is  ns  good  as  another’s,  iiml  that  the 
largest  sum  offered  is  the  best,  even  if  it  be  the 
thief's. 


field  Republican,  to  Professor  Agassiz  and  Dr. 
O.  W.  Holmes,  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum  of 
Anatomy  at  Cambridge  But  he  wants  two 
drum-heads  made  of  his  skin,  on  one  of  which 
shall  be  indelibly  wiitten,  “  Pope’s  Universal 
Prayer,”  and  on  the  other  the  Declaration  of 
Independence ;  and  on  these  drum-beads  shall 
be  bMten  the  national  air  of  Yankee  Doodle,  at 
the  base  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  annually  at 
sunrise  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  parts  of  his 
body  useless  for  anatomical  purposes  arc  to  l>e 
composted  for  a  fertilizer  “  to  nourish  the  growth 
of  an  American  elm,  to  be  planted  or  set  out  on 
some  rural  pubfic  thoroughfare,  that  the  weary 
wayfaring  man  may  rest,  and  innotent  children 
playfully  sport,  beneath  the  shadow  of  its  um¬ 
brageous  branches  rendered  luxuriant  by  iny 
carcass."  If  Mr.  Sanliom  wishes  to  l»e  of  any 
agricultural  use  this  season  he  has  no  time  to 
lose. 


The  much  abused  mother-in-law  —  the  Is-Vc 
itoirt  of  the  Saturday  Review  and  the  small  wits 
everywhere  —  is,  we  are  happy  to  say.  rising  in 
market  value.  “  A  corner  ”  in  mother-in-law 
has  lieen  made  in  Lima,  New  York  State.  .V 
young  gentleman  lately  threw  that  small  town 
into  a  fever  by  eloping  with  the  mother  of  his 
wife.  It  appears  that  he  could  not  have  the 
latter  without  the  former  but  could  have  the 
former  without  the  latter,  and  so  he  availed 
himself  of  the  chance.  This  elojiemcnt  marks 
a  new  departure,  in  more  senses  than  one,  in 
matrimonial  science.  It  is  a  mere  experiment 
to  be  sure,  but  the  results  may  lie  mo>t  impor¬ 
tant.  If  the  match  is  fortunate,  the  maxim  will 
be  established:  “To  suppress  your  mother-in- 
law  —  elope  with  her.”  This  sounds  a  little  like 
Michelet,  at  the  first  reading,  but  it  is  quite 
original. 


The  North  American  Review  for  .\|iril  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  miiiiliers  of  tlie  old 
quarterly  that  we  have  had  for  many  a  day.  It 
contains  at  least  four  very  notable  juipi  rs,  v  iz. 
Mr.  Adams’s  caii.stic  essay  on  “  An  Erie  Raid,” 
which  can  scarcelv  fail  to  make  a  sensation  ; 
Enist  Gryzaiiovski’s  examination  of  the  “  f  )r- 
igin  and  Growth  of  Public  Opinion  in  Prussia  ” ; 
Charlton  T.  IaiwIs’s  careful  review  of  Bryant’s 
Translation  of  the  Iliad,  and  Alliert  Slickney’s 
article  on  “  laiwver  and  Client.”  in  which  the 
writer  discusses  the  question  lately  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  corrcspondeiice  lietwcen  Messrs 
David  Dudley  Field  and  Samuel  Bowles.  Mr. 
Adams’s  article  will  perhaps  attract  the  most 
attention.  It  is  a  valuable  chapter  added  to  the 
controversy  between  Mr.  David  Dudley  Field 
and  General  Barlow.  The  briefer  literary  no¬ 
tices  of  the  North  American  arc  always  ad'iiiira- 
ble  ill  manner,  and  in  the  present  number  they 
are  generous  in  quantity. 


The  lAindon  Echo  relates  a  romantic  incident 
in  the  life  of  General  Faidherbe.  When  (Jen- 
cral  Faidherbe,  the  eonimander  of  the  French 
Army  of  the  North  was  Governor  of  the  Colony 
of  Senegal,  he  was  greatly  harassed  bv  the  con¬ 
tinual  attacks  of  one  of  the  African  cluefii,  whom 
he  at  last  reduced  to  subjection,  and  conqK'llcd 
to  give  hostages  for  his  future  tranquillity.  The 
chief,  as  a  proof  of  his  faith,  gave  up  his  sou  and 
his  daughter.  The  General,  touchc-il  by  this 
mark  of  confidence,  treated  his  captives  with 
every  attention,  and  provided  for  ihem  the  licst 
ediieation  that  the  colony  afforded  ;  and  when, 
on  leaving  Senegal,  the  son  was  returned  to  his 
father,  tlie  young  Africanc  accompanied  the 
General  ns  his  wife.  Mme.  Faidlierlie  is  rejiort- 
ed  to  lie  Imtli  witty  and  graceful,  and  quite  cajai- 
ble  of  bolding  her  own  in  her  husbiind’s  society. 


The  Inst  number  of  the  London  Atliena'iini, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Warner’s  country  sketches, 
“  My  Summer  in  a  Garden,”  says  :  “We  can 
heartily  recommend  this  series  of  ]ilensnnt  pa¬ 
pers  to  all  who  care  for  quiet  humor  and  genial 
writing.  Mr.  Warner  relates  his  experience  of 
gardening  ditticiilties  with  a  frankness  that  en¬ 
lists  our  sympathies.  We  hear  of  disastrous 
visits  from  cows,  of  the  depredations  and  tres- 
pns.ses  of  neighliurs,  of  the  constant  warfare  that 
lias  to  lie  waged  against  birds  and  insects,  weeds 
and  original  sin,  and  of  the  drawbacks  to  the 
otherwi.se  agreeable  jireseiicc  of  woincii  and 
children.  Altogether  the  book  is  delighfiil,  even 
to  those  who  do  not  know  the  nature  of*  pusley,’ 
—  Mr.  Warner’s  chief  bugbear.” 


The  Tribune  reproduces  a  very  droll  para¬ 
phrase  of  the  time-honored  story  of  George 
Washington  and  his  misguided  little  hatchet. 
General  Butler  and  Wendell  Phillips  arc  $u})- 
posed  to  lie  in  the  garden  of  the  White  House 
waiting  to  fee  the  President.  They  arc  kept 
there  for  a  while,  when  Butler  picks  up  a  hatchet 
and  begins  cutting  the  trees  to  pass  away  the 
time.  Grant  soon  after  appears  and  asks, 
“  Who  has  been  backing  these  trees  1  ”  Butler 
answers,  “  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  Mr.  President : 
it  was  Wendell  Phillips.”  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  version  of  the  legend  is  the  more  delight¬ 
ful,  the  old  or  the  new. 


It  is  very  sehlom  that  a  will  is  entirely  fatis- 
factorv  even  to  those  heirs  who  are  most  amply 
,  provided  lor.  Luckily  there  is  no  law  compel- 
I  ling  a  man  to  publish  his  last  testimony  before 
j  death.  It  has  frequently  been  don",  but  was 
never  a  success.  Sol  Ilewes  Sanborn,  an  ec¬ 
centric  old  hatter  of  Medforu,  has  made  one  of 
the  oddest  of  wills,  and,  anxious  to  enjoy  tlie 
notoriety  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  has  given  it  to  the 
world.  He  bequea’bs  his  body,  says  the  Spring¬ 


Tiik  New  York  Evening  Mail  says  that 
“  Herve  Kiel,”  Robert  Browning’s  latest  ]HMm 
(published  in  the  March  numlierof  the  C'ornbi.l 
Magnzinel'“t9  the  first  one  contribiitetl  by  him 
to  a  periodical”  This  statement  is  incorrect. 
Mr.  Browning  has  eontribiiteil  poems  not  only 
to  English  but  to  American  periodicals.  “  Gold 
Hair,”  “  Prospice,”  and  “  Under  the  Ciiff  ”  were 
originally  printed  in  the  Atlastio  Mq>'TH1-V. 
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THE  GERMANS  IN  PARIS, —WAITING  FOR  A  PASSAGE. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY, 


PRUSSIAN  CAVALRY  OFFICER,  —  JUST  LOOKING  ROUND. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[April  li,  1871. 


SONNET.  I 

OF  all  tlie  woodland  flowers  of  earlier 
Spring, 

These  golden  jasmines,  each  an  air>hung 
bower 

Meet  for  the  Queen  of  Fairies’  tiring  hour. 
Seem  loveliest,  and  most  fair  in  blossom* 
ing ;  —  I 

How  yonder  mock-bird  thrills  his  fervid 
wing 

^knd  long,  lithe  throat,  where  twinkling  flow¬ 
er  on  flower 

Rains  the  globed  dew-drops  down,  a  dia¬ 
mond  shower. 

O'er  his  brown  hc^,  poised  as  in  act  to 
sing;  — 

Lo !  the  switt  sunshine  floods  the  flowery 
urns. 

Girding  their  delicate  gold  with  matchless 

Tight, 

1111  the  blent  life  of  bough,  leaf,  blossom, 
bums ; 

Then,  then  outbursts  the  mock-bird  clear 
and  loud. 

Half-drunk  with  perfume,  veiled  by  radiance 
bright,  — 

A  star  of  music  in  a  fierj’  cloud ! 

Paul  H.  Hayxe. 


A  PAIR  OF  SPECTACLES. 


IT  was  the  spring  of  1870.  Paris  was  grow¬ 
ing  green  under  the  .nfluence  of  that  sweet 
month  of  April,  when,  as  the  poets  and  our 
own  senses  assure  us,  the  Iambs  frisk  and  the 
birds  build  and  sing.  As  a  rule,  lambs  do  not 
frisk  on  the  Paris  pavements,  nor  were  they 
visible  there  on  the  particular  afternoon  in 
question,  bat  plenty  of  children,  e<iaally  pic¬ 
turesque  and  far  less  inconvenient,  tvere  to  1)6 
seen  skipping  merrily  bc^iide  their  nurse-maids. 
The  birds  hopped  back  and  forth  from  tree  to 
balcony,  twittering  and  chirping  with  ail  their 
little  might,  imitatetl  by  many  a  featheriess 
biped  in  the  street  below,  who,  as  light  of  heart 
if  not  of  wing,  hummed  in  walking  gay  simtches 
of  song.  The  sole  apparent  exception  to  this 
general  hilarity  was  a  young  man  sauntering 
slowly  along,  with  a  thoughtful  if  not  bored 
expression  on  his  good-looking  face.  When  I 
odd  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  “  Charley’s,”  I 
would  not  l>e  understood  to  state  cause  and  ef¬ 
fect,  for  in  the  mere  un(|ualificd  fact  of  going  to 
“  Charley’s  ”  there  is  nothing  to  sadden  any 
sane  human  liciug.  On  the  contrary  !  But  for 
those  unfortunates  to  whom  “  Charley’s  ”  is 
only  a  name,  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
necessary. 

In  a  street  just  far  enough  off  the  Boulevards 
to  be  removed  from  the  vulgar  crowd  is  n  small 
restaurant,  opening,  w-ithout  ceremonv  of  court 
or  vestibule,  into  a  room  adorned  by  indifferent 
likenesses  of  some  of  the  American  founders  of 
the  institution,  beside  equally  bad  portraits  of 
the  tirst  and  last  Presidents  of  the  great  West¬ 
ern  Republic.  Thu  place,  it  must  be  confessed, 
is  not  a  gorgeous  one ;  but  the  American  ceases 
to  pine  for  vain  splendors,  when,  sitting  down 
to  one  of  those  ]>lain  little  tables,  he  is  sei-A  cd 
by  a  sprightly  youth  —  “  Charley  ”  himself,  in¬ 
deed  —  to  liecfsteak,  baked  potatoes,  cranl>erry 
sauce,  pnnqikin  pie,  or  whatever  oilier  native 
delicacy  he  may  desire.  Seldom  do  other  feet 
profane  the  threshold ;  rarely  does  the  empty 
babble  of  other  tongues  jar  with  those  Yankee, 
Southern,  and  Western  melodies  of  speech 
which  combine  to  fonn  the  grand  harmony  of 
the  American  language. 

George  Carrick.  on  his  way  to  this  earthly 
Paradise,  was  nevertheless  in  a  serious  mood. 
A  step  from  the  door  he  paused  to  look  ab¬ 
stractedly  up  and  down  the  street,  turning  at 
length  to  enter,  with  a  suddenness  which  some¬ 
what  di.sconcerted  a  young  woman  coming  out 
at  the  same  inoinent.  She  started,  and  dropjied 
from  her  overloaded  hands  a  psickage  from 
which  the  wrappings  slip]>;d  far  enough  in  the 
fall  to  disclose  that  nnromantic  object,  a  puni|>- 
kin  pic.  The  young  man  caught  it  beliire  it 
could  crash  on  the  pavement,  rearranged  the 
coverings,  and  restored  it  with  a  word  of 
apology.  The  voice  that  thanked  him  w-as 
sweet,  so  vciy  sweet  that,  for  the  first  time,  he 
looked  attentively  at  the  s])caker.  Certainly 
there  was  not  much  to  tempt  a  second  glance. 
A  dark  waterproof  cloak  disgui.sed  the  figure  ; 
the  folds  of  a  thick  black  veil  fulling  backward 
permitted  no  wandering  tresses  to  appear; 
nnnlly,  a  pair  of  blue  spectacles  completed  a 
whole  winch  had  nothing  to  rcilccm  it  save 
small  and  pretty  hands  and  feet,  beauties,  how¬ 
ever,  too  common  in  her  beholder's  happy  native 
land  te  attract  much  notice. 

“American,  I  suppose,”  mu.sed  Mr.  Carrick 
at  the  end  of  his  one  comprehensive  glance, 
“  and  no  particular  credit  to  her  country,  cither, 
—  such  a  figure  as  that !  ” 

With  which  unflattering  mental  comment  he 
dismissed  the  subject  from  his  thoughts,  as  he 
entered,  and  surveyed  the  room  for  the  friend 
he  expected  to  meet. 

Nevertheless  he  had  not  yet  done  with  the 
“  figure.”  Again  and  again  chance  threw-  it  in 
his  way,  here  and  there,  by  highway  and  by¬ 
way.  It  would  lie  hard  to  say  how  often  he 
had  looked  up  to  see  those  |]lue  spectacles  beam¬ 
ing,  or  glowering  near  by,  Fitjally  be  heenrae 


oddly  nervous,  and  half  believed  himself  the  | 
victim  of  an  optical  illusion.  So  he  lutsurcd  his  ■ 
sister,  as,  a  few  days  alter  her  arrival,  the  two 
sat  talking  together. 

“  It ’s  like  a  niehtmare  to  be  always  expect¬ 
ing  those  awful  blue  goggles.  I  never  even 
look  in  a  sho]>-window  now,  without  turniiig  to 
sec  if  they  arc  n’t  behind  me.  like  that  Italian 
fellow,  you  know,  who  was  always  looking  for  the 
ghost  over  his  shoulder.” 

Miss  Bertha  Carrick  laughed  rather  absently. 

“  A])ro|>os,  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  to-day '!  ” 
“She’s  apjieared  to  you  too'?  Then  she 
must  1)0  the  family  ghost,  atid  somethiug  is 
going  to  ha|)|)cn  to  us.” 

“What  nonsense  you  are  talking,  George! 
Blue  specte.  :les  indeed  —  with  those  lovely  eyes 
of  her  I  ” 

“  Then  w.  •  apropos  ?  ” 

“  0,  —  btv  use  slie  u.sed  to  have  the  queerest 
horror  of  gog,  .es.  Howlhaveheai-dhergoon!” 

“  And  who  may  she  lie  ?  ” 

“  Why,  Laura  I’ayson,  iny  room-mate  a  year 
at  Madame  Duquesne’s.  You  have  heard  me 
speak  of  her  at  the  time,  I 'm  sui-e.  She  was 
just  a  year  younger,  and  we  were  coming  out 
together,  but  her  fatlier  died  and  speculated  —  ” 

“  Which  first,  I  wonder  f  ” 

“  It ’s  nothing  to  laugh  at,  George  !  And 
poor  Laura  had  to  leave  school  of  course.  That 
was  four  years  ago  —  and  I  actually  have  not 
seen  her  since  till  to-day  !  ” 

“  But  where  did  vou  see  her  to-day  1  ” 

“  At  Church.  1  really  thought  I  must  be 
dreaming  when  I  saw  her  eyes  looking  straight 
down  at  me  from  the  gallery.  She  turned  away 
directly  and  would  nut  look  again,  but ’t  was 
impossible  to  mistake  her  eyes,  and  after  ser¬ 
vice  I  went  straight  to  her  and  said  so.  I  mode 
her  let  me  take  her  home.  Only  fancy,  George, 
she  is  living  in  one  of  those  passage-ways,  near 
the  Rue  Jacob,  you  know,  —  so  dark  and  nar¬ 
row  !  actually  we  had  to  get  out  at  the  en¬ 
trance  ;  there  was  n't  room  lor  the  carriage  to 
turn.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  she ’s  there  alone  1  ” 

“  Of  course  not ;  she  got  in  a  panic  about  her 
motlicr’s  going  blind,  —  she  is  a  silly  sort  of 
woman,”  continued  Miss  Carrick,  meditatively, 
and  with  an  alarming  confusion  of  jiersons,  — 

“  nut  exactly  silly,  perhaps,  but  weak,  nut  in 
the  least  like  Laura ;  hut  being  her  mother  of  | 
course  makes  a  difference,  and  she  is  devoted  to  i 

her,  and  brought  her  here  to  see  Doctor - , 

whom  she  had  heard  so  much  of,  I  hope  this 
may  be  one  of  his  wonderful  cures,  for  I  am  sure 
they  could  not  afl'ord  the  useless  expense.”  ] 
“  Arc  they  so  poor  ?  How  do  they  live  at 
home  ?  ” 

“  They  manage  somehow  on  a  little  place  In 
the  country,  with  one  servant  for  everything. 
So  diflerent  from  the  way  she  was  brought  up, 
poor  Laura  !  She  laughed  when  she  described 
it  to  me,  but  it  must  be  a  trial ;  she ’s  naturally 
very  proud, —  too  proud,  I  know,  to  write  to  me 
after  she  left  school.  Still,  I  always  meant  to 
look  her  up,  hut  I  have  been  abroad  so  much,  — 
and  then  one  never  scciui  to  have  time  for  any¬ 
thing  in  society.” 

“  Mrs.  Grundy  is  a  hard  mistress,  is  n’t  she  ? 
And  does  she  require  you  to  sacrifice  me  in  a 
call  on  this  friend  of  your  youth  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  so,  but  I  shall  not,”  replied  Miss 
Bertha,  eomiiosedly.  “  I  don’t  want  you  to 
judge  of  Laura  under  such  disadvantages.  She 
has  promised  to  come  to  my  reception  this  week, 
and  you  must  wait  till  then  to  sec  the  friend  of 
my  youth,  as  you  very  impolitely  call  her.” 

“  Is  it  my  fault  if  an  American  girl  of  twenty- 
two  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  fossil  ’>  ”  in¬ 
quired  her  brother,  prudently  through  the  crack 
of  the  door  held  ready  to  shield  his  retreat. 

“  Never  mind,  Bertha,  you  ’ll  soon  be  out  of  it ; 
nobody  knows  or  cares  about  a  married  woman’s 
•Ije-” ' 

When  George  Carrick,  rather  late  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  enterwl  his  sister’s  drawing¬ 
room,  he  found  her  guests  all  assembled.  He 
was  surveying  them  from  the  doorway  with  a 
kind  of  preparatory  scrutint-,  when  his  eyes 
were  fixed  by  a  young  lady  standing  not  far 
from  him,  just  where  the  blaze  of  the  lamps 
streamed  down  full  on  a  glittering  torrent  of 
hair,  which  he  mentally  pronounced  wonderful 
in  itself  and  yet  more  wonderful  as  evidently 
growing  upon  the  head  it  adorned.  Just  then 
Bertha  came  up,  and,  reminding  him  of  Miss 
Payson’s  presence,  took  him  straight  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  thoughts,  who  turned  and  confronted 
him  with  a  pair  of  eyes  that  matched  the  hair 
both  in  color  and  beauty.” 

George  Carrick  had  been  recalling  the  dictum 
of  some  wise  individual  —  himself  bald,  no 
doubt  —  who,  in  a  deep  and  exhaustive  essay, 
demonstrated,  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  least, 
that  the  outer  growth  of  the  head  was  in  inverse 
ratio  to  its  inner  famishing ;  or,  to  vary  the  old 
rhyme,  “  little  hair,  much  wit ;  much  hair,  none 
of  it.”  By  which  rule  Miss  Payson  was  un¬ 
questionably  an  idiot;  a  flattering  eonclusiou, 
built  up  flawless  from  her  own  manifold  tresses, 
only  to  be  levelled,  burned  away,  utterly  anni¬ 
hilated  by  one  look  from  her  great,  bright  brown 
eyes.  Tnen,  thought  Mr.  Carrick,  even  the 
learned  essayist  must  dismount  from  his  hobby, 
and  confess  the  possibility  of  the  same  elecinc 
vitality  giving  fire  and  fulness  to  both. 

Miss  Bertha  Carrick,  than  whom  no  one  po  • 
sessed  a  keener  instinct  in  such  matters,  at  once 
perceived  her  friend’s  specialty  in  eyes  and  hair. 
These  were  the  points  to  be  placed  in  the  strong 
light  of  the  foreground,  to  dazzle  the  attention 
from  what  could  not  so  well  bear  criticism.  For 
the  eyes  she  conld  do  nothing,  and  therefore 


deserves  no  credit  fur  leaving  them  alone ;  the 
hair  she  might  have  had  putted  and  braided  and 
tortured  and  cuitfed  into  one  of  those  elaborate 
structures  which  cause  modern  womankind  to 
ap]>car  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  And 
liecaiise  she  might,  yet  did  not,  I  think  Miss  Car¬ 
rick  proved  herself  a  real  artist  of  her  sort,  iti 
deferring  to  Nature,  whom  she  did  tiot  rate  high, 
because  she  saw  that  thus  might  liest  lie  achieved 
the  perfection  of  Art  In  one  case  abstinence 
was  a  necessity,  in  the  other  it  was  a  virtue, 
and  the  more  reluctant  the  concession  the  greater 
the  triumph.  Samson-like,  Laura’s  strength 
was  in  her  locks,  and  Miss  Carrick  was  resolvetl 
they  should  lie  so  worn  —  a  thing  very  praciica- 
ble  in  these  dishevelled  days  —  as  to  prove  them 
a  glory  all  her  own.  So  it  came  to  jiass  that  like 
Godiva  she  shook  her  ripolcd  ringlets  to  her 
knee,  and  stood  up  under  the  light  of  the  lumps 
clothed  with  gold  as  with  n  garment. 

On  the  whole,  the  friend  of  his  sister’s  youth 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  George  Carrick. 

“  So  that ’s  your  Cinderella,  Beriha,  he  took 
occasion  later  to  ubscr\'e ;  “  that  resplendent 
young  woman,  who  uiidcrstaiuls  getting  herself 
up,  at  any  rate.” 

“  It ’s  old  family  finery,  modernized,”  an¬ 
swered  Bertha,  laughing ;  “  Hobson’s  choice, 
you  see.” 

“  Hobson ’s  a  man  of  taste !  And  the  hair, — 
that ’s  sonieliody’s  else  finery,  too,  of  course.” 

“  Now,  George !  when  I  )ilanned  it  just  so 
that  it  might  bo  seen  to  grow  on  her  own 
head  !  ” 

“  Planned  what  ?  —  the  hair '?  Then  i*.  ’s  a  wig, 
and  that ’s  worse.” 

“  George,  I  am  ashamed  of  you !  What  will 
you  come  to  if  you  distrust  your  fellow-creatures 
so  already '?  ” 

“  What  shall  I  be  at  fiftv,  eh  I  Tennyson 
puts  it  more  neatly,  you  see '’ 

“  Do  you  mean  to  stand  there  (|UOting  Ten¬ 
nyson  to  vour  sister,  with  so  many  responsive 
young  ladles  in  flic  room  '  ” 

Responsive  young  ladies  there  were,  certainly, 
but  Mr.  George  Carrick  found  his  sister  much 
more  entertaining.  Woman  is  a  social  martyr, 
and  sacrifices  herself  lioth  from  instinct  and 
principle,  while  man,  on  the  coiitriiry,  a  selfish 
animal,  seeks  his  own  enjoyment.  So  it  is  hard 
to  say  how  long  this  young  man  might  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  stand  there  neglecting 
his  obvious  dutie.s,  if  he  had  not  been  drawn  to¬ 
ward  the  piano  by  Miss  Laura  Payson’s  sing¬ 
ing. 

Now  Miss  Payson  sang  charmingly.  Her 
voice  would  not  have  made  a  sensation  on  the 
stage,  —  except  a  sensation  of  surprise  as  to  how 
It  got  there,  —  but  it  was  very  clear  and  full 
within  its  compass,  and  exceedingly  .sympathetic, 
so  her  listeners’  attention  was  not  wholly  com¬ 
plaisance.  Presently  a  request  was  jireferrcd  by 
somebody,  one  of  those  people  who  invariably 
have  a  favorite  song,  and  as  invariably  demand 
it  on  all  occasions.  Miss  Payson  was  very  ready 
to  comply,  but  could  not  (juite  trust  her  memory, 
and  a  tumbling  over  of  the  music-sheets  brought 
to  light  only  a  two-part  arrangement.  It  was 
obvious  that  Miss  Payson,  however  willing  or 
gifted,  could  not  singly  snsiain  a  duct,  and  the 
musical  maniac  had  begun  figuratively  to  tear 
his  hair,  when  suddenly,  like  a  Jack-in-ihc-hox, 
a  little  Frenchman  poiijiixl  into  view  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  hows  and  apologies  Would  Made¬ 
moiselle  permit  him  to  do  hini.self  the  honor  to 
accompany  her  ?  he  felt  an  intimate  conviction 
that  their  voices  were  formed  in  accord !  —  this 
with  a  delicate  emphasis  extremely  offensive  to 
George  Carrick,  little  as  he  knew  it  meant. 
Mademoiselle  assenting,  M.  Vnrignon’s  confi¬ 
dence  proved  nowise  misplaced.  His  voice, 
indeed,  was  of  a  much  higher  order  than  hers  ; 
a  pure,  sweet  tenor, —  soft,  too,  as  French  tones 
seldom  are.  Listening,  Laura  forgot  the  absurd 
little  figure,  the  fierce  mustache  and  dramatic 
pose  which  had  strucl;  her  so  ludicrously  at  first. 

George  Carrick,  on  the  contrary,  was  rather 
glad  to  rcmcmlier  all  these  things,  us  he  wit- 
ncssetl  the  undisguised  pleasure  of  this  girl 
whom  he,  at  least,  had  not  found  of  that  “  re- 
siiotisive  ”  class  to  which  his  sister  had  alluded, 
lie  had  lieen  struck  at  once  with  something 
I  jK-culiar  in  her  manner,  which  at  the  time  he 
could  not  precisely  define  ;  something  which  was 
neither  constraint  nor  rc.scrve,  yet  suggested 
l)oth,  with  somewhat  of  their  disconcerting  ef¬ 
fect.  ’i'hinkiiig  over  it  now,  he  told  himself  that 
she  was  siinjily  not  “  rcsjionsive.”  At  which 
jioint  in  his  mental  analysis  its  subject  looked 
lip  and  met  his  eyes,  which  lictraycd  him,  as 
eyes  will  sometimes  do.  If  hers  hail  fallen  with 
ever  so  little  conseiousness  it  would  have  been 
more  flattering  to  his  vanity,  but  after  regard¬ 
ing  him  i-oolly  for  a  moment  thev  waiidcreil  else¬ 
where  in  a  matter  of-fact  way  wfiich  imjilicd  the 
most  utter  iiidittcrenrc  ns  to  whether  they  rested 
U|Km  Mr.  George  Carrick  or  a  lace  ciirtaiti. 

Not  the  less,  however,  did  he  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  pay  his  respects  to  this  unrespon¬ 
sive  young  hilly,  and  exjircss  a  hope  that  she 
liked  Paris.  It  njipeareil  that  she  not  only  likcil 
I’nris,  but  was  familiar  with  it  to  an  extent 
which  surprised  him. 

“  What  an  explorer  you  must  1)C  !  ”  he  ex- 
!  claimed.  “  Old  rcsiilcirt  as  I  am,  I  must  look 
!  to  my  laurels.  But  wait  till  you  sec  it  in  June, 
in  the  height  of  its  glory  !  ” 

“  But  we  arc  going  home  in  May,”  said  Laura, 
with  a  bitter  sigh. 

“  Going  home  !  —  Monsieur  Varignon  will 
lie  in  the  depths  of  despair.  [Was  M.  Varig- 
non’s  despair  a  cover,  possibly,  for  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  some  one  else  ?]  T  had  the  felicity 
of  c.Nclianging  q  few  compliments  with  him  to¬ 


day.  lie  is  evidently  looking  forward  to  a  sev- 
cii'tli  heaven  of  harmony  with  the  Amcriciiiiie 
Mirss  wiili  the  lisik  and  voice  of  an  angel, — 
his  own  words  I  luisurc  you.” 

“  Which  ajiplv'  so  much  better  to  himself,” 
said  Laura,  laugiiing,  “  so  fur  ns  the  voice  goes, 
at  least.” 

“  And  not  the  look  ?  Can  you  imagine  an 
angel.  Miss  Payson,  waxing  his  mustache  '  ” 

“  Why  not ,  if  ho  could  have  one  to  .vax  ? 
The  greater  absurdity  includes  the  less.” 

“  How  cruel !  ”  said  George,  giving  rather  a 
savage  pull  to  that  marked  ornament  of  his  own 
couiitciiance,  which,  guiltless  of  wax,  was  left 
to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will.  “  And  you 
won’t  stay  for  the  great  event?”  he  rcsnim-il 
after  a  jmnse.  “  I  lianlly  know  how  Bertha  will 
bring  herself  to  forgive  yoiir  desertion.  She ’s 
i-ouiiting  on  you,  I  know-.  You  really  won’t 
stay  ?  ” 

“  I  really-  can’t.  It  is  not  quite  a  matter  of 
choice,  —  as  Bertha  will  iiiiilerstanil.”  replied 
Miss  Pay-son,  quietly,  but  hohliiig  her  lieinl 
pretty  well  uj). 

Bertha  may  have  iinilerstooil,  but  she  ju-rsist- 
ed  as  long  as  ]>osgiblu  in  ignoring  the  necessity. 
At  last,  when  she  fbiiiid  that  invitation  and  ja-r- 
siiasion  were  useless,  and  that  Laura  wonlil  not 
listen  to  the  voice  of  the  chamier,  she  iiiade  the 
most  of  all  that  remained  to  her  by  taking  com- 
]ilete  jKtsscssion  of  her  friend  for  tlie  brief  |H-rioil 
of  her  stay.  So  it  Impia'iicd  that  the  hist  weeks 
were  very  lively,  ha]i)iy  ones.  Laura  thought  she 
could  never  forget  those  glimpses  of  gay,  la-- 
w'ildering  Paris,  smiling  under  the  bright  bine 
skies  with  which  May,  that  sweet  deceiver,  lows 
to  Iwguile  us  to  put  our  trust  in  hir  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

But  ha]ipy  days  ]>ass  quiekly,  and  these  were 
almost  over. 

“And  when  you  see  me  again,  Laura.  I  shall 
l)e  a  jirosy  hiimilriini —  Do  look,  George,  see 
one  of  those  piqqiets  with  blue  goggles  !  Is  n’t 
it  like  the  doll  that  I  used  to  tease  you  with  under 
Madame’s  very  iio.si-,  Laura  ?  ”  and  Miss  Gar¬ 
rick’s  gloomy  iiiiticiiiaiionsof  the  solier  matron- 
liood  of  a  few  weeks  later  were  brought  to  a 
sudden  close  licfore  one  of  those  Ptiiiehinello 
shows  with  which  in  pleasant  weather  the 
neighlxirhood  of  the  Chanqis  KlysiVs  nlioiiiids. 
’The  curtain  had  risen,  and  the  piqqicts  were 
inoving  through  their  jmrts  in  their  own  wimhIcii 
way,  with  all  the  stilted  dignity  sometimes  seen 
on  the  larger  stage  they  inimickod, —  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  a  caricature.  "Oiie  of  these  tigiiri-s, 
dressed  to  re|)re.sctit  an  oltl-fashioiied  doctor, 
sjiorted  a  full-sized  jiair  of  blue  goggles,  lo 
which  Miss  Carrick  directed  the  others’  aticii- 
tioii. 

“  Is  n’t  it  like  ?  ”  she  said,  and  as  Laura  nn- 
swcrerl,  Geo-ge  Carrick  turned  his  head  quickly 
and  looked  from  her  to  the  ]>up|a-t  with  a  smile 
which  did  not  esca|>e  her,  slight  ns  it  was. 

“  You  seem  amused,  Mr.  Carrick,”  she  said 
Im.stily. 

If  so,  he  had  not  been  conscious  of  Iwtrayiiig 
liim.self.  “  1  beg  your  pardon  ?  ”  he  said  rather 
guiltily. 

“  Certainly,  but  for  what  ?  ”  rejoined  Laura, 
with  an  unusual  |)crsistency. 

“Nothing  really,  oidy — sonietliing  i.'i  your 
voice  reminded  me  —  ”  ' 

“  Of  A)-)-*.'”  exclaimed  his  sister,  as  he  hesi¬ 
tated,  following  his  glance  to  the  pu))|H-t  once 
more.  “  Well ! !  Laura  you  ought  to  feel  flut¬ 
tered.  If  vou  coulil  hear  the  dcsctii>tioii  he  gave 
»is  /  ” 

“  Ladies  woiiM  lie  too  charniiiig  if  they  couhl 
gras|)  the  whole  subject  at  once  ?  ”  broke  in 
George,  evidently  rather  netileil.  “You  might 
recollect  I  told  you  then  she  had  the  sweetest 
voice  I  ever  heard  —  ” 

“  Swei-ter  than  yours,  Laura !  he  ’s  in  a 
comiiliiiientary-  inoiid,  to  day.” 

“  —  with  the  exception  of  Mi.ss  Pny.son’s,” 
continued  George,  loftily  ignoring  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  “  which  at  that  time  1  hud  not  had  the 
plcaiure  of  heiiring.” 

“  Then  it ’s  hard  to  see  liowyon  could  judge  — 
There,  don’t  lose  vour  temper,  George ;  for 
once  we  do  gras|)  tlie  subject  and  nndersli.nd 
vou.  How  delightfully  puzzled  Laura  looks  I 
1  forgot  you  do  n’t  know  the  history  of  George’s 
Me  noire.” 

”  liile  IJeiu,  you  mean;  don’t  give  a  fal.-e 
coloring  to  the  case.” 

“  But  how  did  it  end  ’>  ”  asked  Miss  Payson, 
after  listening  w  ith  interest  to  the  story. 

“  Sure  enough  ;  George  what  has  wcoiiie  of 
her  ?  ” 

“  'Tliat  I  cannot  inform  yon.  I  have  not  si-en 
her  since  —  since  —  Ix-t  me  see,  you  came  from 
Nice  on  Thuisday,  —  well,  not  since  your  reci  |)- 
tion  day  the  week  after.” 

“  He  actually  remember*  the  very  day.” 

“  Certainly  1  do ;  I  recollect  that  day  jx"  fect- 
ly”;  with  a  .slight  emphasis  not  especially  in- 
tciuleil  for  his  sister’s  ear. 

“  Well,  pence  to  her  spectacles !  Do  yon 
know,  Laura,  such  is  man’s  vanity  that  I  sit.')- 
pect  George  fancied  her  the  victim  of  an  iiiire- 
quited  ])assion.” 

“  Don’t  insult  the  sacred  flame  by  mention¬ 
ing  it  in  the  same  breath.  Could  any  man 
have  the  courage  to  utter  tender  nothings  undcr 
that  stony  stare  ?  It ’s  like  making  love  to  a 
Gorgon.’* 

Very  shortly  after,  the  parting  of  these  two 
young  Indies  took  jilacc.  Is  there  any  need  to 
descrilie  it,  —  its  embraces,  jirotestutions,  prom¬ 
ises  ?  Who  has  not  witnessed  such  a  scene,  and 
thought  it,  even  in  its  exaggeration,  n  pretty 
sight  ? 

”  And  yon  will  write  directly,  Laura,  remetn- 
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I)cr  ?  Wc  sIihII  be  ;;oiiig  home  before  the  win¬ 
ter,  at  any  rate,  anil  then  —  ’’ 

“  We  ”  meant  the  siieaker  anil  her  future 
worser  half,  that  Mr.  llnyinonil  wlioin  Laura 
had  never  yet  seen,  and  tlie  .imnsc  was  more 
elo(|ni'tit  than  words,  ai^nifyin^  many  thin-rs. 

“Now,  Miss  Carrick,  1  don't  wish  to  lie  a 
brute,”  observed  her  brother,  “  but  you  really 
must  eiit  short  your  tender  farewells,  unless 
jou  mean  to  jjo  to  Ameriea  too,  and  leave  Ray- 
iiiond  in  the  Inreh.  1  daresay  ho  would  n't 
inind  so  miieh.” 

“  Is  n’t  he  oilions  ?  Well,  {rood  by,  dear,  and 
don't  forttcl  ” —  etcetera,  cteeicriu 

llecanse  Miss  Payson’s  words  arc  not  re- 
eorded,  it  is  not  to  lie  supposed  thev  were  not 
isiiial  to  the  oeeiLsion.  Indeed,  with  llertha 
she  was  always  as  “  res|K»nsive  ”  as  could  Iks 
ilesirisl.  This,  Geor;:e  had  often  noticed,  and  he 
now  made  some  eomment  on  the  contrast. 

“  1  fancy  she  rather  dislikes  me,”  he  saiil, 
with  extreme  carelessness. 

“  Non.sense  !  ”  answered  Bertha,  rather 
shortly,  for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  rather 
tliou;:bt  so  too.  Bertha  was  very  fond  of  her 
brother,  and  that  any  one  should  or  eoiild  di.s- 
like  him,  though  ever  so  little,  eansed  her  a  cer¬ 
tain  astonishment  to  which  would  liave  added 
sonii!  iiiili;;nation  hail  the  ofl'ender  licen  anv 
other  thati  Laura.  That  little  shade  on  Laura  s 
maimer  she  had  often  felt  as  a  ]ni7.%le  and  a  vex¬ 
ation,  —  a  vexation  all  the  j'n.'ater  that  she 
had  secretly  ho]asl  forsoniethini;  ijuite  dirterent. 
t^o,  although  she  at  once  contradicted  Georye's 
words,  it  was  not  with  that  {'ciiuine  warmth  from 
which  he  had  |K'rhaps  ho|K'd  to  take  comfort. 
[t’linllaiiiHl  next  wwk.] 


SOME  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FRAXCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR. 

ciinoxou)oic,\L  T.vni.K  of  kvexts. 

ISVO. 

July  l.'>.  —  AVar  dcclaR'd  hy  France  against 
Germany. 

i>8.  —  The  Em|ieror  and  Prince  Imperial 
leave  Paris  for  Met/.. 

A  small  skirmish  at  Xiederbronn. 

.'11. —  The  King  of  Prussia  leaves  Berlin. 
Aug.  2. — The  French,  under  General  Fros- 
sard,  take  Saarbriick. 

4.  —  French  defeat  at  AVcissemburg.  Pris¬ 
oners  :  30  oflirers  and  1  ,U(K)  men. 

6.  — French  defeat  at  Worth  and  Spich- 

eren. 

9.  —  Resignation  of  the  Ollivier  Ministry, 
and  General  Alontauban  appointed 
Premier. 

10.  —  Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Stras- 

bnrg. 

1 2.  —  Cajiture  of  Fort  Liehtcnbnrg.  Pris¬ 

oners  :  30  ottieers  and  280  men. 

1 3.  —  The  French  Fleet  blockade  the  north¬ 

ern  ports  of  Germany. 

17.  —  General  Trochu  appointed  Governor 

of  Paris. 

18.  —  Defeat  of  French  at  Gravclottc. 

19.  —  The  Bombardment  of  Strasburg  be- 

gins. 

23.  —  Metz  invested. 

20.  —  Capture  of  Fort  Vi  try.  Prisoners  : 

17  officers  and  8.30  men. 

29.  —  The  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  de¬ 
feated  Marshal  MacMahon  at 
Beaumont. 

31.  —  Unsuccessful  attempt  of  Marshal 
Bnzaine  to  c.scape  from  Metz. 

Sept.  1.  —  Defeat  of  Marshal  MacMahon  at 
Sedan. 

2.  —  Capitulation  of  Sedan  ;  surrender  of 
Xnpoleon  III.  Prisoners  :  The 
Emperor,  2,365  officers,  and  98,450 
men. 

4.  —  Revolution  in  Paris.  A  Provisional 
Government  appointed. 

9  — Capitulation  of  Laon.  The  maga¬ 
zine  blown  lip  by  the  French. 

17.  —  The  French  Government  and  the 

Corjis  Diplomatique  remove  to 
Tours. 

19.  —  Investment  of  Paris. 

20.  —  M.  Favre’s  interview  with  Count 

Bismarck  at  Fcrriercs. 

23.  —  Surrender  of  Toul.  Prisoners:  109 

officers  and  2,240  men. 

24.  —  Another  ineiteeiual  sortie  from  Metz. 

27.  —  Capitulation  of  Strasburg  (48  days’ 

siege).  I’risoners  :  450  officers 
and  17,000  men. 

.30.  —  Repulse  of  a  sortie  f.om  Paris. 

Oct.  5.  —  German  Head-quarters  at  Versailles. 

7.  —  M.  Gambctta  leaves  Paris  in  a  bal¬ 

loon. 

10  — Defeat  of  the  French  at  Arthcnay. 

11.  —  Occupation  of  ( Iricans. 

12.  —  General  Anrclles  de  Paladines  ap¬ 

pointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  of  the  I.ioirc. 

1 6.  —  Surrender  of  Soissons.  Prisoners  : 
4,000. 

Gkribaldi  assumes  the  command  of 
the  Vosges  Army, 

1 8.  —  Capitulation  of  ChiVeandnn. 

24.  —  Capitulation  of  Schelcstadt.  Pris¬ 
oners  :  2,400  men.  General  dc 
Keratry  goes  to  Brittany  to  form 
an  army. 

27.  —  Capiti'lation  of  Metz  (70days’  siege). 

Pri.soncrs  :  6,000  officers  and 
167,000  men. 

28.  —  M.  'riiicrs  goes  to  Paris  to  negotiate 

an  Armistice. 

29.  —  Dijon  entered  by  the  Germans. 


Oct.  31.  —  Disturbances  in  Paris.  The  Radi¬ 
cals  attempt  to  seize  the  Hotel  de 
Ville. 

Xov.  3.  —  A  picbiscitum  in  Paris  ;  confidence 
in  the  Government  declared  by 
.357,976  against  62,638  votes, 
investmetit  of  Belfort. 

6.  —  The  Armistice  negotiations  abruptly 
broken  otf.  M.  Bismarck  refuses 
to  permit  the  revittimlling  of  Paris. 

8.  —  Capitulation  of  Verdun.  I’risoners  : 

1  ,.500  men. 

9.  —  Aurclles  de  Paladines  defeats  Von  der 

Tatin  at  Coulmicrs,  and  retakes 
Orleans 

1 0.  —  Capitulation  of  Xew  Brcisach.  Pris¬ 

oners  :  loo  officers  and  4,900  men. 
24.  —  Ca]iitiilation  of  'Phionville.  Prison¬ 
ers  :  4,00t)  men. 

26.  — The  Garibaldians  defeated  near  Dijon. 

27.  —  Capitulation  of  La  Fere.  Prisoners  : 

2,000  men. 

Mantenfi'cl  defeats  the  Army  of  the 
Xorth  under  General  Fare.  i 

28.  —  Amiens  occupied  by  General  von  | 

(ioelien. 

Aurclles  do  Paladines  defeated  by 
Piince  Frederick  Charles  at 
Beaunc-le-Rolande. 

29.  —  Great  sortie  from  Paris.  The  French 

take  Brie  and  Champigny. 

Dee.  2.  —  The  Parisian  Army  forced  to  retreat. 

3.  —  Another  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 

l^oire. 

4.  —  The  Germans  re-enter  Orleans. 

Occupation  of  Rouen. 

8.  —  Defeat  of  General  Chanzy  at  Beau-  \ 

gcncy. 

9.  —  Oecupation  of  Dieppe. 

11.  —  'riic,  French  Government  removes  to 

Bordeaux. 

12.  —  After  four  days’  hard  ligh  ing  Chan¬ 

zy  retreats  to  Blois. 

Capituhition  of  Phalsimrg.  Prison- 
eis  :  52  officers  and  1,839  men. 

13.  —  Blois  was  occupied  by  tne  Germans. 

14.  —  Capitulation  of  Muntinedy.  Prison¬ 

ers  :  3,1)00  men. 

16.  —  Dieppe,  Fecainjr,  and  Havre  block¬ 
aded  by  the  French  fleet. 

General  Chanzy  defeated  at  Ven- 
ddme. 

19.  —  Von  WerJer  gains  a  victory  at  Xuits 
in  the  sontheast. 

21.  —  Renewed  sorties  from  Paris,  and  dc-  j 
feat  of  the  French.  | 

Tours  liombaitled  and  taken  by  the  | 
Prussians.  i 


23.  —  General  F'nidhcrbc  defeated  at  Pont  | 
Noyelles. 

27.  —  Bombardment  of  Fort  Avron. 

29.  —  Mont  Avro.t  occupied  by  the  Ger-  | 

mans.  I 

30.  —  General  Roy  defeats  the  Germans  at  | 

Lc  Bouille.  I 

1871. 

Jiin.  2.  —  Capitulation  of  Mezieres.  Prison¬ 
ers  :  2,000  men.  | 

Battle  near  Bapmime,  and  defeat  of  ; 

the  French.  i 

Increased  bombardment  of  Paris 
forts. 

4.  —  Capitulation  of  Rocroy.  Prisoners  : 

200  men. 

5.  —  The  bombiinlmcnt  of  Paris  begins. 

6.  —  Defeat  of  General  Chanzy  near  Ven- 

ddme. 

9.  —  General  Bonrluki  defeated  at  Villcr- 
setel,  near  Vcsonl. 

10.  —  Capitulation  of  Peronne.  Prisoners : 
2,000. 

12.  —  Chanzy ’s  army  completely  routed  at 

Le  Mans.  i 

13.  —  A  sortie  from  Paris  on  Lc  Bourget. 
15. — Bourbaki  makes  an  inetfectual  at¬ 
tempt  to  relieve  Belfort. 

17.  —  St.  Quentin  recaptured  by  a  detach¬ 

ment  of  General  Fnidberbe’s  army. 
General  Bourbaki  again  attempts  to 
relieve  Belfort,  but  was  repulsed 
by  General  von  Werder. 

18.  — King  William  ofPrnssia  proclaimed 

Emperor  of  Germany  at  Versailles. 

19.  — Another  great  but  inefleccual  sortie 

from  Paris. 

Faiilherlic  defeated  by  Von  AVerder 
at  St.  Quentin. 

22.  —  Radical  disturbances  in  Paris.  The 


prison  of  St.  Mozas  broken  open. 
2.3.  —  JuR-s  Favre  goes  to  Versailles  with 
nroiiosals  tor  the  capitulation  of 
Paris. 


General  Ricciotti  Garibaldi  gains  a 
small  success  near  Dijon. 

25.  —  Capitulation  of  Longwy.  Prisoners : 
4,000. 
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28.  —  1‘aris  capitnlntcs.  Three  weeks’  Ar¬ 

mistice  agreed  upon.  (131  days’ 
siege.)  Prisoners:  500,000. 

29.  —  The  Paris  Forts  occupied  by  the 

Germans. 

Feb.  1.  —  General  Bourbaki  and  his  army, 
crushed  by  a  defeat  at  Pontarlicrs 
on  the  29th,  take  refuge  in  Swit¬ 
zerland. 

6.  —  M.  Gambctta  resigns. 

8.  —  Elections  for  the  National  Assem¬ 
bly. 

12.  —  First  sitting  of  the  National  Assem¬ 

bly  at  Bordeaux. 

13.  —  The  Government  of  Defence  rcsign.s. 
16.  —  The  Armi.sticc  extended  for  five  days, 

in  return  fur  the  capitulation  of 
Belfort  (76  days’  siege). 


Feb.  16.  —  M.  Thiers  chosen  as  head  of  the 
government. 

21.  —  M.  Thiers,  Jules  F'avre,  E.  Picard, 

and  fifteen  deputies  go  to  Paris  to 
negotidte  for  jieacc. 

22.  —  The  Armistice  prolongcd-nirtil  the 

26th  inst. 

26.  —  Signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
jicace. 

Mar.  1.  —  The  terms  of  peace  ratified  by  the 
National  Assembly  by  546  against 
107  votes. 

The  German  Army  cniers  Paris. 

2.  —  The  ratification  of  the  terms  of  jicacc 

brought  by  Jules  Favre  to  Ver¬ 
sailles. 

3.  —  The  Germans  evacuate  Paris. 

At  the  battle  of  Saarbriick  73  pri.«oners  were 
taken,  Wilrth,  6,.500;  Spichcren.  256 ;  Vionville, 
236  ;  Gravelotte,  3,054  ;  in  the  three  days,  fight¬ 
ing  round  Seilan,  .30,000  ;  at  the  battle  of  Arte- 
nay,  2,000 ;  of  Cuulmiers,  1,000 ;  Amiens,  700  ; 
Beuune-le-Rulande,  1,600;  at  the  sortie  from 
Paris,  of  the  29th  November,  1,600;  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Orleans,  10,000;  of  Beaiigeney,  1,000; 
at  A’cndOiiie,  730;  at  Pont  Noyelles,  1,000; 
Bapaume,  1,110;  at  Villersetef,  1,000;  Le 
Mans,  22,000 ;  Sortie  from  Paris  on  the  19th 
Jaimr.ry,  .500  ;  St.  Quentin,  1 1,000  ;  Post  Ar- 
lier,  3,000 ;  liesides  a  host  of  smaller  amounts 
in  various  other  engagements.  In  fact  the  to¬ 
tal  amount  of  jirisoncrs  interned  in  Germany 
was  about  350,000.  After  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
14,.500  French  troops  crossed  over  into  Belgium, 
where  they  were  immediately  interned  in  Belgian 
fortresses  until  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
on  the  1st  February  more  than  81,000  troo]is  of 
Bourbaki’s  army  went  over  into  Switzerland  to 
escape  the  pursuit  and  capture  by  General  Von 
AVcider.  'I'hu  French  have  taken  very  few  pris¬ 
oners  throughout  the  war. 

HELATIVE  STREXOTII  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND 
OERMAN  FORCES. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  official 
return  of  the  French  troops  sent  to  the  frontier 
was  250,000,  to  which  Germany  opposed  a 
force  of  350,000.  At  AVdrth,  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon  had  only  50,000  men  against  the  Crown 
Prince  with  1.3d.000.  Of  these  10,000  Fiench- 
mcn  and  7,000  Germans  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Strasburg,  with  a  garrison  of  more  than 
1 7,(K)0,  was  besieged  by  a  force  cxceciling  60,000. 
Metz,  which  contained  173,000  men,  surrendered 
to  a  force  of  aliout  200,000.  In  the  battles  of 
Sedan  the  French  numbered  uliout  10,000  and 
the  Germans  240,0<M).  Pans  contained  atiout 
.500,000  troojis  (National,  Mobile,  and  Line,) 
while  the  whole  nurolicr  of  the  Iwsicgers  only 
amounted  to  alwtut  2.50,000  men.  The  Army  of 
the  Loire  under  General  Aurclles  de  Paladines 
was  reckoned  at  180,000  men,  but  hisopiwncnt. 
Prince  F'redcrick  Charles,  defeated  him  with 
only  90,000.  The  Army  of  the  North  under 
General  Faidhcrlie  was  60,000,  and  was  routed 
by  General  Mantcutlcl  with  only  half  that  num¬ 
ber.  Von  AVerder  had  only  75,000  men  round 
Belfort  against  Bourhaki’s  army  of  120,000  and 
the  besieged  garrison  of  8,000. 

THE  TERRITORV  OCCUPIED  F.Y  THE  GERMANS. 

At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of 
the  20th  January  more  than  one  third  of  F'rance 
wasoccupied  by  thecnemy.  The lineof demarca¬ 
tion  during  the  suspension  of  hostilities  com¬ 
menced  at  Pont  I’Evequc,  in  the  Department  of 
Calvadoj,  and  proceeded  southwards  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  line  to  the  most  southern  part  of  indre  et  Loire. 
Hence  it  skirted  the  south  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Loir  ct  Cher,  the  laiiret,  and  the  Yoanc. 
At  the  Department  of  the  Cote  d’Or  it  became 
less  defined,  and  was  mainly  left  to  the  positions 
actually  occupied  by  the  contending  armies. 
The  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  how¬ 
ever,  situated  at  the  northeast  of  France,  re¬ 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  F'rciieh,  »s  well  as 
the  town  of  Havre.  This  arrangement  left  no 
less  than  twenty-eight  of  the  eighty-eight  De¬ 
portments  of  F'rance  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Prussians. 

THE  TERBITORIAD  CESSION  TO  OERMANT. 

The  territory  demanded  by  Germany  in  the 
terms  of  peace  is  most  imjiortant  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view,  and  would  effectually  pre¬ 
vent  a  F'rcnch  invasion  of  Germany,  as  well  as 
render  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  Germans  to 
overrun  F'rance  in  case  of  another  war.  The 
new  frontier-line  begins  at  Cattenom,  near 
liongwy,  on  the  Iwrders  of  the  Duchy  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  and  takes  a  southern  course,  having 
Thionvillc,  Metz,  Chateau,  Sulins,  on  the  east 
(all  of  which  now  therefore  belong  to  Germany), 
and  Verdun,  Toul,  Nancy,  and  Lunevillc  on  the 
west.  After  cutting  a  comer  off  the  Dcjiartmcnt 
of  the  Vosges  the  line  then  coincides  with  the 
western  lanindary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Haut  Rhin  as  far  as  the  canton  of  Belfort,  which 
it  leaves  to  F’rance  by  striking  off  to  the  canton 
of  Delle,  between  which  town  and  Jonchercy  it  ter- 
terminates  on  the  Swiss  frontier.  Germany  is  thus 
advanced  about  a  hundred  miles  nearer  Paris,  and 
comes  into  possession  of  a  long  line  of  Ibrts  in¬ 
valuable  for  defensive  purposes.  The  principal 
forts  arc  Metz  La  Puccllc,  'riiionville,  Ftras- 
burg,  Schelcstadt,  Bitschc,  Marsal.  New  Brci¬ 
sach,  Phalsbuig,  and  Hagenau,  while  amongst 
the  towns  arc  Colmar,  Mnlhauscn,  Guebwiller, 
Molsheim,  Saveme,  Chateau  Salins,  Sarregue- 
mincs,  and  F’orbach.  Thus  the  whole  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bas  Rhin,  the  greater  portions  of 
the  Moselle,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Haut  Rhin, 
and  a  small  comer  of  the  Vosges,  arc  comprised 
in  the  concession,  which  may  be  more  briefly  de- 


I  scribed  as  the  whole  of  Alsace  (minus  Belfort) 
and  aliout  a  fifth  of  Lorraine.  The  accurate 
j  definition  of  the  new  frontier  is  to  be  intrusted 
;  to  an  International  Commission.  The  ceded 
j  territory,  which  is  about  6,200  square  miles  in 
1  area,  contains  2,o00,t)00  inhabitants,  who  arc,  as 
I  a  rule,  steady  and  hard  working,  and  will  prove 
j  a  great  loss  to  F'rance.  As,  however,  they  are 
to  have  three  years  to  choose  their  nationality, 
and  as  they  are  devotedly  attached  to  France, 
it  is  probable  that  the  greater  part  will  remove 
eastward,  and  that  though  the  territory  will 
change  hands,  the  majority  of  the  population 
will  remain  faithful  to  if  ranee. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 

—  King  .John,  of  Saxony,  is  engaged  in  trans¬ 
lating  Sjicnser’s  “  F'acric  Quccne  ”  into  German 
verse. 

—  A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  Swedish  novelist,  Jlarie  Sophie  Schwartz, 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Alessrs.  Lee  and 
Shciianl.  Three  novels  of  the  series  have  al¬ 
ready  been  issued, —  “  Gold  and  Name,”  ”  Birth 
and  Education,”  and  “  Guilt  and  Innocence.” 
The  last  work  is  dedicated  to  Mile.  Nilsson  by 
the  translators,  Selma  Borg  and  Marie  A. 
Brown. 

—  Miss  M.  F.  Rossetti  has  recently  completed 
a  work  entitled  “A  Shadow  of  Dante;  being 
an  Flssay  towards  studying  himself,  his  AAforld 
and  Pilgrimage.”  The  title  indicates  the  gen¬ 
eral  character  of  the  Ixxrk,  which  might  be  dc- 
scrilied  as  an  account  of  the  ”  Divina  Comme- 
dia,”  according  to  the  author’s  constractive  plan 
of  thought  and  of  cosmology,  and  with  a  special 
aim  to  qualify  readers,  as  yet  unacquainted  with 
the  poem  to  enter  upon  the  perasal  and  study  of 
it.  Many  translated  extracts  from  the  “  Corn- 
media  ”  are  introtluccd. 

—  Charles  Sumner’s  eloquent  lecture  on  the 
“  Duel  Between  F'rance  ami  Germany,  with  its 
Lesson  to  Civilization,”  has  been  published,  a 
neat  pamjihlet,  by  Messrs.  Lea  and  She|»rd. 
The  same  firm  has  brought  out  Mr.  Curtis 
Guild’s  pleasant  record  of  travel,  cntitleil  “  Over 
the  Ocean,”  and  a  new  edition,  the  Icrty-third, 
of  AA'hiting’s  “  AA^ar  I’owers  under  .he  Consti¬ 
tution,”  a  most  valuable  work.  This  edition 
contains  many  new  foot-notes,  which  refer  to 
the  Acts  of  the  Flxecutive,  Legislative,  and  Ju¬ 
dicial  departments  within  the  last  ten  years, 

I  relating  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  text; 
j  which,  in  addition  to  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
I  one  jiagcs  of  new  matter,  never  before  pub¬ 
lished,  give  additional  interest  to  the  work,  and 
make  an  important  contrihntion  to  the  history 
of  this  government  during  our  civil  war.  As  early 
.as  1 862  -  63,  the  essay  on  the  “  AVar  Powers  ” 
had  found  its  way  to  Flnglantl,  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  to  several  of  the  South  American 
Republics ;  and  as  the  princijilcs  thereon  set 
I  forth  came  to  be  recognized  and  adopted  by  the 
I  government,  it  was  cited  as  an  authority  by  for¬ 
eign  statesmen  and  writers  on  international  law ; 
and  it  has  been  freipicntly  quoted  by  American 
lawyers  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  since  most,  if  not  all  the  jirinciples  of 
law  maintained  by  the  author  h.avc  recciveil  the 
authoritative  sanction  of  the  highest  judicial 
tribunal  of  the  Uniteil  States.  These  e.s.says, 
which  were  published  during  the  war,  were  ex¬ 
tensively  distributed  by  order  of  the  government. 
They  were  then,  and  have  ever  since,  continued 
to  be  used  by  the  departments  at  AVashington, 
and  by  the  most  prominent  jurists  and  states¬ 
men  of  this  country  ;  and  having  gone  through 
forty  two  editions,  they  have  now  liecomc  a 
familiar  hand-book  of  eonstitmional  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  AAfar  I’owers  of  this  government. 

NEW  MUSIC. 

q-'HE  “LITTLE  BLUE  SHOES.”  By 

1.  James  M.  Weiii.i,  by  (;eu.  1*.  ri*T»A\.  A 

fcclhi}!  anti  pathetic  nifltulv.  ^iTnplo  In  form  yet  vt‘r>'  ex- 
pri'jAiiivc,  the  sH’iitiiiient  of  tin*  avUI  aAvaVe  a  n’>|M*n- 

Kivi»  whti  in  cverv  nHkthcr’?*  heart. 
rrlce,  .V)  cents.  ilailcU  by  JOHN  CHURCH  &  CU.,  Uin- 
cinnati.  _ 


“WHERE  THE  MOCKING-BIRD 

SINUS.”  (In  the  Omnpe  Univo.)  WonN  anti 
mii.-'lc  by  Kiiank  H<»wai;i>.  A  ebannin^ Httl** parlt»r !<t»niC 
bv  a  pttpular  writer.  I'rice,  3.5  cents.  Sent  by  mail  by 
J'OHN  CHURCH  Cu. .  Cincinnati. _ 

“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN." 

Same  .Vulhnr.  Mailed .VS  rent*. _ 

^i^EHLrS  ~TYROLIENNE.”  ( Mor- 

ff  ceaax  brillantcH)  for  the  piano,  rrico. 

A  iTul  jrem.  Kveiy*  piani.'»t  }»hoiiM  have  it.  RcATirtleil  h\ 
the  aiitht»r  a<*  tail*  cGinptKkifitm.  Mniletl  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

“  (f  OLDEN  DREAM  AVALTZ.”  By  J. 

VT  STirr.  Easy  am)  Kraci'fiil,  cxci-lli-nt  trarliins 
pii-i-r.  Frice,  .10  ci-nis.  M.iilotl  by  JOH.X  ClIUKUH  jc 
Uim-innati. 

LITTLE  CHURCH  AROUND 

J  TIIK  CORNER.  (Song.) 

WonU  hv  Ueo.  CtMipER,  niiii^ic  by  AKTiirn  Percy. 
EmlM'lli^hetl  Aviili  a  picture  of  the  little  clHirrh.”  Cop¬ 
ies  inaiUilt»n  receipt  of -IP  cents.  WM.  A.  i‘ONl)  &  CO., 
No.  .M?  Hniatbvay,  New  York. 

IJkOOSEY’S  S'i’ANDARb  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICK  .\ND  I'l.VXO  FORTF.. 

Edilwl  liv  -VnTiirn  Si  lliv.vs.  The  comiili-t.  wries. 
nnnbridirisi.  with  Itilian  ami  Kn-dish  wonls.  Price,  One 
Ihillar  eiicli.  The  Opera.s  wii)  Is-  prinleil  ln.miiewtype 
iin  the  finest  paiier,  lanre  Hvu.  in  vulnmes  eontainin^ 'zitl 
to  270  pages  each.  ’I  hey  will  appiar  fortnightly,  eoin- 
meneing  in  the  following  order ;  — 

Nov.  I.  DOS  JI  AN  (now  I  IX-c.  15.  L.V  SO-VIXAMHU- 
peadv).  1  I.A. 

“  15.  FIDELIO.  Jan.  1.  MAKITIA. 

Pec.  I.  IL  HAllBIF.RE.  |  ‘IS.  II,  lUilVA  rOKU. 

.Subscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  51  iisic-sellers 
and  Booksellers  in  the  states,  or  by  the  Publishers, 

BOOSEY  tie  CO.,  4  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


